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I.  Porch  Fireplaces  in  Devon  Churches.  —  In  three 
churches  in  the  county,  namely,  East  Ogwell,  Wolborough, 
and  South  Huish  (ruinous),  a  fireplace  is  constructed  in  the 
south  porch.  In  each  case  it  is  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  porch, 
above  the  stone  seat ;  at  Wolborough  in  the  comer  by  the 
church  door  ;  at  East  Ogwell  and  Huish  at  the  other  end,  close 
by  the  outer  entrance.  There  is  a  chimney  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall ;  this  can  well  be  seen  at  South  Huish,  on  account 
of  the  ruinous  state  of  the  wall,  and  the  absence  of  the  roof. 

The  opening  of  the  fireplace  averages  about  i6  inches 
square  ;  surrounded  by  dressed  stone,  and  with  a  projecting 
hearth  stone.  At  Wolborough  the  entire  fireplace  has  been 
much  modernized ;  the  edges  of  the  hearthstone  are  squared 
up,  and  the  stone  itself  is  made  so  flat  and  even  that  it  has 
no  appearance  of  antiquity.  At  East  Ogwell  there  has  been 
some  restoration,  but  of  a  less  drastic  character.  At  South 
Huish  the  fireplace  is  overgrown  by  grass  and  weeds,  but> 
except  for  a  little  damage  which  may  naturally  be  expected 
in  a  ruined  church,  seems  to  be  in  its  original  condition. 

At  Walkhampton  there  are  indications  that  possibly  a 
fireplace  may  have  been  formerly  in  the  porch,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  others  which  were  destroyed  when  porches  were 
altered  or  repaired. 

Whether  or  not  they  were  general  at  one  time,  at  all 
events  porch  fireplaces  are  rare  now.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wall  in  his 
work  on  Porches  and  Fonts  mentions  one  at  Crostwick 
Church,  Norfolk,  and  in  an  article  on  East  Ogwell  Church, 
*Mr.  Maxwell  Adams,  quoting  from  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxiii.,  13, 
refers  to  one  at  Mettingham  Church,  Suffolk.    At  present 

*Churches  and  Manors  of  East  and  West  Ogwell,  by  Maxwell  Adams 
{Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  1900). 
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these  are  the  only  instances  which  I  have  come  across  in 
print.  Dr.  Cox,  in  English  Church  Furniture,  does  not 
mention  any,  though  in  The  English  Parish  Church  he  mentions 
several  fireplaces  in  towers  in  Norfolk  churches,  which  he 
considers  to  be  tokens  of  habitation.  On  this  point  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  there  is  an  external  fireplace  in  the  tower 
of  Cockington  Church,  Devon :  now  enclosed  in  a  vestry. 

As  to  the  porch  fireplaces,  no  doubt  they  were  put  to 
many  uses,  and  many  rather  fanciful  conjectures  have  been 
made.  One  obvious  suggestion  is  that  they  were  used  to 
bake  the  sacred  wafer  by  means  of  a  utensil  which  has  been 
described  to  me.  It  consisted  of  two  metal  plates  mounted 
on  stems  three  or  four  feet  long,  working  on  a  pivot  on  the 
principle  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  paste  for  the  wafer  was 
spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  one  of  the  plates  and  covered  by  the 
other,  then  by  means  of  the  long  handles  the  baking  could  easily 
be  managed,  the  twin  plates  being  placed  in  or  on  the  fire. 

But  probably  the  chief  purpose  of  a  porch  fireplace  was 
the  production  of  the  New  Fire  on  Easter  Eve.  It  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  Fire  Festivals  have  in  all  ages 
been  observed  all  over  the  world.  In  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Golden  Bough,  Dr.  Frazer,  who  formerly  held  that  they 
referred  to  sun-worship,  says  he  is  "  satisfied  that  the  true 
explcination  of  the  fire  festivals  is  that  they  are  purificatory 
in  intention,  the  fire  being,  not  to  reinforce  the  sun's  light  and 
heat  by  S57mpathetic  magic,  but  merely  to  bum  or  repel  the 
noxious  things,  whether  conceived  as  material  or  spiritual, 
which  threaten  the  life  of  man,  of  animals,  and  of  plants." 
(Golden  Bough,  vol.  x.,  p.  vii.) 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  many  examples  given  by 
Dr.  Frazer  of  the  production  of  New  Fire  in  different  countries. 
"  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  Western  Church  the  custom 
W£is  merely  a  survival  of  the  old  Roman  usage  of  renewing 
fire  in  March,  were  it  not  that  the  observance  by  the  Eastern 
Church  of  the  custom  on  the  same  day  seems  to  point  back 
to  a  still  older  period,  when  the  ceremony  of  lighting  a  new  fire 
in  spring,  perhaps  at  the  vernal  equinox,  was  common  to 
many  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  area."  {Golden  Bough, 
X.,  140). 
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It  appears  that  the  practice  in  the  Christian  Church  took 
its  rise  in  England,  having  been  no  doubt  taken  over  from 
Keltic  observances ;  the  significance  and  symbolism  would 
find  a  place  in  any  religion.  This  may  be  the  reason  that  the 
rubric  is  only  found  in  the  Sarum  Missal,  which  was  considered 
to  be  essentially  English,  and  was  largely  used  in  this  county. 
In  The  Church  of  our  Fathers,  by  Dr.  Rock  (vol.  iii,  pt.  2,  p.  96), 
it  is  stated  that  the  custom  was  unknown  in  the  Roman  Use  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Zacharias,  A.D.  741-752,  as  is  gathered  from 
his  letter  to  Pope  Boniface.  The  rite  was  carried  into  Germany 
by  the  British  Missionaries,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  Life  of 
St.  Patrick  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  of  the  seventh  century,  how 
the  apostle  of  Ireland  lighted  a  fire  for  the  Vigil  of  Easter  in 
defiance  of  the  edict  of  King  Loigare. 

The  ceremony  of  hallowing  the  New  Fire  is  observed  at 
the  present  day  in  the  Roman  Use,  but  possibly  it  was  not 
universal  in  earlier  times,  for  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  early 
copies  of  the  Roman  Missal,  nor  in  the  Rites  of  Durham, 
though  there  is  a  long  account  of  the  Paschal  Candle,  and  its 
lighting  ;  it  is  not  stated  whence  the  light  was  derived. 

So  we  must  go  to  the  Sarum  Missal  for  the  rubric. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Paschal  Vigil  were  held  throughout  the  night,  constituting 
an  all-night  vigil,  but  by  the  twelfth  century  they  were 
observed  at  an  earlier  hour,  namely  at  noon  on  Holy  Saturday. 
All  fires  and  lights  in  the  church  were  put  out,  including  those 
burning  before  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  which  had  been  lit  on 
Good  Friday ;  also  all  fires  and  lights  in  dweUing  houses. 

After  the  service  of  Nones  the  priest,  clergy  and  lay-clerks 
went  in  procession  down  the  church,  without  lights,  cross, 
or  fire  in  the  censer,  preceded  by  the  bearer  of  holy  water, 
and  one  carrying  a  candlestick  of  three  branches  on  a  wand, 
which  held  three  extinguished  tapers.  The  procession  went 
to  the  porch  outside  the  church  door,  reciting,  not  singing, 
the  27th  Psalm,  Dominus  illuminatio,  omitting  the  Gloria. 

The  extinction  of  the  lights  signified  that  the  Old  Law  had 
been  done  away,  and  the  New  Light  was  symbolical  of  the 
New  Covenant  of  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World.  In  a  general 
sense  the  ceremony  was  a  type  of  the  Resurrection. 
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By  the  ancient  method  New  Fire  was  brought  into  being 
from  the  smi  by  means  of  a  burning  glass  or  crystal ;  some- 
times a  beryl  or  similar  stone.  Of  course  this  would  show  that 
the  ceremony  took  place  in  the  daytime,  and  outdoors.  Later 
it  was  produced  by  flint  and  steel.  The  earliest  mention  of  this 
practice  is  said  to  occur  in  a  homily  of  Leo  IV.,  middle  of  ninth 
century.    The  two  processes  appear  to  have  been  optional. 

The  fuel  was  generally  charcoal,  sometimes  wood  ;  usually 
contained  in  a  brazier,  but  it  is  obvious  that,  when  there  was 
a  fireplace  in  the  porch,  the  fire  would  be  made  there.  In 
any  case  it  was  to  be  outside  the  church.* 

When  the  fire  was  alight,  holy  water  was  sprinkled  on 
it ;  incense  was  put  in  the.  thurible  and  blessed,  and  the  fire 
censed.  Then  the  three  tapers  on  the  wand  were  lighted 
from  the  New  Fire.  The  procession  returned  to  the  Choir  ; 
the  Paschal  candle  was  blessed,  and  its  symbolism  expounded ; 
five  grains  of  incense  were  put  into  the  candle  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  ;  the  candle  was  lit  from  the  New  Fire,  and  the  candles 
throughout  the  church  also,  including  those  before  the  Easter 
Sepulchre.  The  members  of  the  congregation  brought 
candles  which  they  lighted  and  took  home,  and  therewith 
rekindled  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  other  lights,  so  that 
every  house  had  New  Fire.f 

Dr.  Frazer  says  that  a  bonfire  was  kindled  from  the  porch 
fire  in  an  open  space  near  the  church,  and  charred  sticks  from 
it  were  taken  home  by  the  people,  which,  inserted  in  the  roof 
of  a  house  would  protect  it  against  lightning,  fire,  and  hail. 
Other  sticks  were  placed  in  the  fields,  with  a  prayer  that  God 
would  keep  the  crops  from  blight,  hail,  and  vermin.  Ashes 

*At  St.  Edmund's,  Sarum,  in  1491,  is  an  entry  of  "Coleyson  est. 
eve  for  holy  fire,"  cost  a  penny,  and  an  entry  in  Latin,  in  1495,  names 
"Pro  una  mensura  Carbonis  in  Vigilia  Pasche  apud  benediccionem 
ignis,  jd.  "  (p.  55). 

At  St.  Mary,  Dover,  1 540-1.  Paydfora  bushel  1  of  charcoles  at 
Easter  evyn,  iiij^-  1555-6.  Paied  for  woode  for  the  hallowed  fire 
ester  evyn  for  lecke  of  cole,  ij^-  (p.  151). 

{Churchwardens'  Accounts,  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.) 

"  Cole  "  in  these  entries  always  means  charcoal. 

fChaucer's  Parson,  quoting  St.  Isidore,  says  of  anger  that  like  a 
fire  it  will  last  a  year  or  more,  from  one  Easter  Day  to  another  Easter 
Day. 
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from  the  bonfire  and  of  the  consecrated  palm-branches  were 
mingled  with  seed  before  sowing,  and  this  seed  always  produced 
a  better  crop  than  that  which  was  not  so  treated.  (A  gardener 
would  say  that  there  is  a  scientific  reason  for  this).  These 
instances  seem  to  show  a  survival  of  nature  worship. 

A  poem  of  the  i6th  century,  quoted  in  the  Golden  Bough, 
sums  up  the  matter  : — 

On  Easter  Eve  the  fire  all  is  quencht  in  every  place. 
And  fresh  againe  from  out  the  flint  is  fetcht  with  solemne  grace  : 
The  priest  doth  halow  this  against  great  daungers  many  one, 
A  brande  whereof  doth  every  man  with  greedie  mind  take  home. 
That  when  the  fearefuU  storme  appears  or  tempest  black  arise 
By  lighting  this  he  safe  may  be  from  stroke  of  hurtful  skies. 

^   -^^.^^ni'^-^^^'  Kate  M.  Clarke. 

^  P-7/. 

2.  Ground  Plan  of  Churches. — ^The  rector  of  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,  where  the  church  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
says  that  three  manors  built  these  three  portions — one  the 
nave,  and  the  other  two  an  aisle  apiece.  He  quotes  a  Devon- 
shire antiquarian  as  his  authority. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  this  was  a  usual  plan  of 
procedure,  and  on  what  records  this  statement  about  the 
combining  of  lords  of  manors  for  church-building  rests.  In 
this  parish  (Ashwater)  there  were  two  original  manors,  and 
there  are  a  nave  and  an  aisle,  so  the  theory  fits  ;  but  another 
neighbouring  parish  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  yet  there 
were  not  three  Domesday  manors.  I  think  the  lop-sided 
appearance  of  the  many  churches  which  have  the  nave  with 
only  one  aisle  wants  to  be  accounted  for.  The  original 
builders  could  not  have  quite  liked  the  effect.  The  combining 
of  two  manors  would  supply  a  reason. 

G.  D.  Melhuish. 

[x\isles  were  often  added  subsequently,  and  at  different 
dates. — ^Eds.j 

3.  Mayoralty  of  Dodbrooke,  A.D.  1413.— What  would 
have  been  the  nature  and  jurisdiction  of  this  mayoralty 
at  that  date  ?  The  authorities  state  that  there  was  no 
municipal  corporation  or  borough  at  that  time,  but  it  is 
recorded  in  an  early  charter  from   Mabilla  the  wife  of  William 
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Atteolere,  confirming  to  Thomas  Luer  and  Joan  his  wife 
certain  lands  in  the  villages  of  Kingsbrigge  and  Dodebrok," 
that  Peter  Pakeman  was  "  the  Maiore  of  Dodbrok  "  when 
he  and  others  witnessed  this  deed,  which  is  dated  ist  year 
of  King  Henry  V.  (1413).  Can  any  reader  identify 
*' Atteolere "  ?  0-7^  Devoniensis. 


4.  Thomas  Meeke. — Serving  under  "  the  Lord  Admiral  " 
from  June  9th  to  August  13th,  1588,  against  the  Spanish 
Armada,  was  a  coaster,  the  John  Trelawney,  of  170  tons 
and  a  crew  of  70  men.  It  is  described  in  History  of  Spanish 
Armada,  printed  1758  by  R.  &  J.  Dodsley,  Pall  Mall,  on 
page  46,  as  "of  Ashe  and  Tavestock."  The  boat  was 
captained  by  one  Thomas  Meeke.  This  man,  who  is  a 
forebear  of  mine,  died  as  sheriff  of  Co.  Tyrone.  The  crew, 
no  doubt,  came  from  the  districts  indicated,  but  there  was 
no  family  of  Meek  in  Tavistock ;  parish  records  show  this. 
I  am  anxious  to  find  out  where  he  came  from,  if  possible. 
Dublin  Castle  hints  at  Cornwall,  but  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  ship.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy 
in  the  name ;  in  one  place  he  is  described  as  John  Meeke, 
and  in  another,  Thomas  Meeke.  H.  G.  Meek. 

[From  the  list  of  the  Local  Contingents  of  Ships  given  in 
Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  vol.  xlix,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  John 
Trelawney  was  supplied  by  Saltash  and  Tavistock  and  paid 
for  by  the  Hundreds  of  Lifton  and  Tavistock,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  she  was  a  local  ship  or  that  the  captain  was 
a  local  man.  Indeed,  the  "  Bark  Potts,"  supplied  at  the 
same  time  by  Plymouth,  was  really  the  Charity  of  Newcastle, 
and  was  owned  by  her  captain,  Anthony  Potts  of  Bridgwater. 


5.  Pike,  of  Bideford,  Botanist. — In  a  rather  scarce 
work,  entitled  "  The  Natural  History  of  England ;  or,  a 
Description  of  each  particular  County,  in  regard  to  the  curious 
Productions  of  Nature  and  Art.  By  Benjamin  Martin. 
London  :  1759.'*  lists  of  plants,  in  the  vernacular,  are  given. 
One  list  is  of  those  plants  growing  "  in  the  parish  of  Biddeford," 
others  are  given  of  those  foimd  in  the  counties  of  Somerset 


-Eds.] 
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and  Dorset  respectively.  The  lists  comprise  many  obsolete 
names.  The  author  of  these  lists  is  simply  described  as 
"  Mr.  Pike,  of  Biddeford,  Botanist.'* 

Is  anything  known  of  this  early  botanist  ?  Possibly 
he  was  a  herbalist,  or  apothecary.  H.  Downes. 

[In  Watkins'  Hist,  of  Bideford,  1792,  p.  275,  is  the  following 
note  :  '*  In  Martin's  Natural  History  of  England,  at  the  end 
of  his  description  of  Devonshire,  is  a  list  of  plants  growing 
in  and  about  Bideford,  communicated  by  Mr.  Pike,  botanist, 
of  Bideford.  This  man  lived  many  years  in  the  Edystone 
Lighthouse,  and  having  a  copy  of  Gerhard's  Herbal,  as 
published  by  Johnson,  he  amused  himself  in  the  study  of  it ; 
and  attained  thereby  such  a  knowledge  of  plants,  that  there 
were  none  superior  to  him  in  these  parts.  He  died  in  Chelsea 
Hospital,  about  twenty  years  ago." — Eds.] 

6.  John  and  Thomas  Cole,  of  Slade,  A.D.   1515. — 

What  were  the  offences  committed  previous  to  this  date  by 
John  Cole  of  Slade  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  Gentylman, 
and  Thomas  Cole,  hys  son  "  that  they  should  be  singled 
out  for  exemption  from  King  Henry  VIII. 's  Act  of  Pardon 
of  the  year  15 15  ? 

Is  not  the  above  extract  from  the  Act  as  given  in  Vol.  iii. 
of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  an  unusual  example  of  the  literary 
combination  of  the  two  designations  County  and  Shire  ? 

Devoniensis,  Jun^* 

7.  Harding  Collection. — ^The  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Chanter 
in  his  preliminary  report  on  the  Harding  Collection  of  architec- 
tural, biographical,  genealogical,  and  historical  documents 
at  the  North  Devon  Athenaeum,  Barnstaple,  wrote :  "It 
may  be  hoped  that  ultimately  a  complete  calendar  of  the 
collections  may  be  made,  and  printed  with  index  of  names 
and  places."  .  .  .[Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  1888,  p.  54).  Two 
years  later  he  wrote  :  "  The  Collection  has  as  yet  found  no 
competent  person  willing  to  undertake  the  work  of  further 
arrangement  and  indexing,  further  than  affixing  distinct 
labels  to  the  different  cases  and  volumes."  {Trans.  Devon. 
Assoc.,  1890,  p.  60).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
anything  more  (and  if  so,  what)  has  been  done  towards  making 
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this  valuable  Collection  of  real  use  to  local  historians.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  place  it  in  the  Exeter  City  Library  on  loan, 
for  a  period  of  (say)  twelve  months  ?  R.  B.  M. 

8.  Reynolds— Portrait   of   King    George   III.— G.  M. 

Woodward  in  his  Eccentric  Excursions  (1807)  has  a  story 
(p.  79)  of  the  destruction  of  a  portrait  of  King  George  III. 
painted  by  Reynolds,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Great  Torring- 
ton.  The  destruction  is  said  to  have  been  by  fire  in  1794. 
Is  anything  known  of  this  portrait  ?  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  discussion  on  Reynolds'  portraits 
of  King  George  III.  in  N.  &  Q.,  8  S.  ii.  It  is  known  that 
Reynolds  was  in  Great  Torrington  in  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1770. 
(Leslie  and  Taylor's  Life,  i.  368) .  R.  B.  M. 

9.  Exeter — St.  Nicholas,  1321. — Bishop  Tanner  {Notitia) 
and  Oliver  (Mon.,  p.  114)  have  but  little  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  accident  in  1321,  when  the  tower  suddenly  gave  way. 
We  learn  from  Bishop  Drokensford's  Register  (Somerset 
Record  Soc.  vol.  i.)  that  he  permitted  collections  in  aid  of 
the  rebuilding  fund  to  be  made  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
WeUs.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  loss  of  Ufe  to  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  and  what  Bishop 
Stapeldon  did  in  the  matter.  R.  B.  M. 

ID.  A  Visit  to  Exeter. — ^This  book  (i2mo.)  is  said  to 
have  been  published  in  1846  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  1885, 
p.  271).    Particulars  would  be  valued.  R.  B.  M. 

11.  Canna  Park. — ^This  is  a  common  field  name  in 
West  Devon,  and  possibly  elsewhere.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Is  it  Celtic  or  Saxon  ?    j:^  F'7Z  J/      ^*  ^'  Melhuish. 

12.  Staddiscomb  and  Holwell  Trust  of  150  Years. — 

Among  the  private  Acts  enumerated  as  passed  13  and  14 
Caroli  II.  is  one  whose  title  is  given  as  : — 

"  An  Act  for  discharging  the  Manors  of  Stodscomb  and 
Holwell  and  other  lands  in  the  county  of  Devon  from  the 
trust  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  made  unto  John  Earl 
of  Exeter,  John  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  Oliver  Earl  of 
Bolinbroke." 
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Is  this  creation  of  a  Trust  of  150  years  unique  in  law  ? 
By  whom  was  it  created  ?  and  why  ?    Is  there  any  reference 


13.  Charlotte  Hessen  Killigrew. — I  have  always  thought 
that  the  Killigrews  were  an  old  Cornish  family. 

In  the  Index  of  vol.  8  Pickering's  Statutes  I  have,  however, 
just  come  across  the  title  of  a  private  Act  (cap.  18, 15  Caroli  II.) 
"  For  the  naturalizing  of  Charlotte  Hessen  Killigrew  and 
others."  Neither  Pickering's  Statutes  nor  the  Statutes  of 
the  Realm  give  more  than  the  titles  of  Private  Acts,  so  I 
cannot  refer  to  the  Act  itself. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  of  your  readers  can  do  more,  or 
explain  the  need  ioi  the  naturalization  of  this  lady  ? 


14,  Mrs.  Pepys'  Birthplace.— Mrs.  Pepys,  wife  of  the 
diarist,  was  Elizabeth  St.  Michel,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Mar  chant,  Sieur  de  Michel,  who  was  a  son  of  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Baug6,  in  Anjou.  Her  father  turned  Huguenot,  and  was 
disinherited,  and  from  a  letter  written  by  her  brother,  Baltha- 
sar  St.  Michel,  we  learn  that  "  he  for  some  time,  upon  that 
little  he  had,  settled  himself  in  Devonshire,  at  a  place  called 
Biddeford  ;  where,  and  thereabouts,  my  sister  and  we  all 
were  born."  Elizabeth  was  born  on  23  Oct.,  1640,  and  she 
was  married  to  Samuel  Pepys  on  i  Dec,  1655.  Are  there 
any  local  records  of  the  residence  of  St.  Michel  in  Bideford 
or  the  neighbourhood  ?  Are  there  any  baptismal  entries 
of  his  children  in  the  Register  of  the  French  Protestant  Church 
at  Bideford,  or  in  any  Parish  Register  in  North  Devon  ? 
The  surname  might  appear  either  as  Marchant,  the  real  name, 
or  as  St.  Michel,  the  adopted  name.  The  name  Marchant, 
I  believe,  is  still  extant  in  North  Devon,  but  it  probably  belongs 
to  another  family,  although  Balthasar's  statement  implies 
that  he  had  brothers.  ^'  y3  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

15.  A  Miltonic  Legend. — In  a  letter  written  by  Keats 
from  Teignmouth,  on  25  March,  1818,  to  his  friend  Rice, 
he  says :  "  Being  in  the  midst  of  your  favourite  Devon,  I 
should  not,  by  right,  pen  one  word  but  it  should  contain  a 
vast  portion  of  wit,  wisdom  and  learning ;  for  I  have  heard 


to  it  in  local  history  ? 


W.  S.  B.  H. 


W.  S.  B.  H. 
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that  Milton,  ere  he  v/rote  his  answer  to  Sahnasius,  came  into 
these  parts,  and  for  one  whole  month,  rolled  himself  for  three 
whole  hours  a  day,  in  a  certain  meadow  hard  by  us,  where 
the  mark  of  his  nose  at  equidistances  is  still  shown.  The 
exhibitor  of  the  said  meadow  further  saith,  that,  after  these 
rollings,  not  a  nettle  sprang  up  in  all  the  seven  acres  for 
seven  years,  and  that  from  the  said  time  a  new  sort  of  plant 
was  made  from  the  whitethorn,  of  a  thornless  nature,  very 
much  used  by  the  bucks  of  the  present  day  to  rap  their  boots 
withal.  This  account  made  me  very  naturally  suppose  that 
the  nettles  and  thorns  etherealized  by  the  scholar's  rotatory 
motion,  and  garnered  in  his  head,  thence  flew,  after  a  process 
of  fermentation,  against  the  luckless  Sahnasius,  and  occasioned 
his  well-known  and  imhappy  end." 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  this  extraordinary  legend, 
or  is  it  entirely  due  to  Keats's  imagination  ?  Was  Milton 
ever  at  Teignmouth,  or  is  the  site  of  the  meadow  known  ? 
Milton's  "Pro  Populo  Anghcano  Defensio,"  in  reply  to 
*'  Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I.  "  of  the  Dutch  Salmasius, 
was  published  in  1650.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

16.  Beaudeport,  Bishop's  Nympton. — In  a  recent  issue 
by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society,  continuing  the 
publication  of  the  Feet  of  Fines  for  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
under  co.  Devon  No.  1394,  p.  367,  John  de  Ralegh  of  Beaude- 
port,  "  chivaler,"  and  Ida  his  wife  occur  in  1348  as  claimants 
to  property  situated,  among  other  places,  in  Beaudeport, 
identified  as  in  Bishop's  Nympton.  I  have  found  exactly 
the  same  rendering  of  the  place-name  in  another  deed,  where 
lord  Johannes  de  Raleghe  de  Beaudeport,  knight,  is  first 
witness  to  a  conveyance  to  trustees  in  1349,  Martin  de 
Fyssacre  of  his  manor  of  Wadetone.  Another  form  occurs 
in  the  Collectanea  of  Sir  William  Pole,  No.  1314,  where  lord 
John  de  Beadeport,  knight,  doubtless  the  same  individual, 
witnessed  an  indenture  in  the  year  1345.  Sir  WilHam  Pole 
{Description  of  Devon,  p.  437)  gives  this  place-name  as 
Beandport,  an  obvious  mistake  in  the  fourth  letter.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  correct  identification.  In  Testa 
de  Nevill  (No.  1121,  p.  189  b)  WilHam  le  Brun  and  Gilbert 
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Buteporth  hold  in  Uppecoth  and  in  Buteporth,  i/i2th  fee 
of  Walter  de  Nymeth,  through  a  middle  lord,  and  he  of  the 
bishop  of  Exeter.  In  Burton's  List  these  are  rendered  as 
Beaudeport  and  Upcot  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xxx.,  p.  401) 
and  in  the  Tax  Roll  of  1303  as  Bouteporte  and  Uppecote. 
(Ibidem,  xxxi.,  p.  415). 

At  the  present  day  this  place-name  seems  to  be  represented 
in  Bishopsnympton  in  three  forms  : — ^East  Port,  West  Port, 
and  Middle  Port.  The  early  rendering  of  Testa  de  Nevill 
Buteporth  is  surely  nothing  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  Butanporte, 
without  the  gate. 

Was  the  Bishop's  in-take  or  enclosure  ever  so  fenced 
around  as  to  have  had  gates  ?  and  what  district  outside  the 
original  area  was  represented  by  the  manor  of  Beaudeport  ? 
Is  the  Roger  de  Redel,  holder  of  both  manors,  at  the  time 
of  the  Tax  Roll  of  1303,  a  possible  mis-reading  of  the  name 
Ralegh  ?  Certainly  John  de  Ralegh  occurs  in  the  same  list 
under  the  Hundred  of  Witheridge,  as  holding  Hanteford 
(No.  873)  which  is  identified  in  Testa  de  Nevill  as  Huntacott 
in  Chulmleigh.  p.  /  /i*^  //  ^.  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

17.  Pitman  Family. — Can  any  reader  give  the  surname 
and  date  of  marriage  of  Anstace,  the  wife  of  James  Pitman, 
of  Kenton  ?  She  was  baptized  at  Holcombe  Bumell,  4  Jan., 
167 J,  and  buried  at  the  same  place  i  May,  173 1.  Also  par- 
ticulars of  the  marriage  entry  or  licence  of  James  Pitman,  of 
Dunchideock,  who  married  Maria  Yeo,  of  Exminster,  19  Jan., 
1685  or  1686.  Also  where  can  I  find  the  signature  of  John 
Pitman,  of  Alphington,  who  married  Hester  Pyne,  of  Ide,  at 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Exeter,  in  1738  ?  When  were  marriage 
registers  first  signed  by  the  contracting  parties  ? 

2^/7^  CKKtman. 

18.  "Young  Exeter  Bonfire." — ^Have  any  of  your 
readers  seen  a  large  portrait  of  Bishop  Phillpotts  being  burnt 
outside  the  West  Door  of  the  Cathedral,  or  know  where  it  is  ? 
It  was  in  a  shop  in  Exeter  about  thirty  years  ago. 

J.  Y.  A.  Morshead. 
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19.  Moysey  Family. — I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
additions  to  the  following  pedigree : 

JOHN  MOYSEY       of  Loddiswell,  Devon, 
1650 — 1736,  buried  at  Loddiswell. 
m.  Joan  .    .    .  , 

— i735j  buried  at  Loddiswell. 


PHILLIP  MOYSEY 


{This  portion  is 
at  present 
unconfirmed). 


of  Ugborough,  later  of  Tinsley,  in 

Loddiswell  Parish, 

about  1670 — 1754 

m.  Elizabeth  .... 

—1727, 
had  12  children. 


NICHOLAS  MOYSEY       of  Loddiswell,  later  Ashprington, 
1698 — about  1740, 
m.  Anne  Lee,  of  Ashprington, 
had  2  known  sons. 


JOHN  MOYSEY       of  Ashprington. 
1724— 1807, 

m.  Joan  Whiteway,  widow,  nee  Windsor,  of  Staverton, 
had  5  known  children. 


NICHOLAS  MOYSEY      of  Venton,  in  Parish  of  Dartington, 
1768— 1826, 
m.  Philippa  Dimond, 
had  II  children. 


NICHOLAS  MOYSEY       of  Coombe,  later  Stanborough,  in 

Halwell  Parish, 

1803 — 1853, 
m.  Elizabeth  Mudge, 
had  6  children. 


JAMES  DIMOND  MOYSEY       of  London, 

1843  

m.  Emily  Lindsey, 
has  2  sons. 


FRANK  LINDSEY  MOYSEY 

1871  

m.  Emily  Hudson. 


of  London, 


Frank  L.  Moysey. 
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20.  Vicars  of  Crediton. — Any  particulars  as  to  the  fol- 
lowing Vicars  of  Crediton  will  be  appreciated,  especially  as  to 
their  marriage  and  family  and  the  burial  places  of  those 
starred.    Please  send  direct. 

(i)  Thomas  Ley,  1689-1721. 
*(2)  John  Carwithen,  1731-1742. 
*(3)  John  Stacy,  1742-1759. 
*(4)  Samuel  Hart,  1759-1793. 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

78,  Church  Street,  Lancaster. 

21.  The  Witch-beam  (XI.,  p.  3,  par.  4  ;  p.  97,  par.  125). 
— ^The  following  note  is  extracted  from  F.  J.  Snell's  Book  of 
Exmoor,  p.  206  : — 

Evelyn  in  his  Sylva  remarks  that  in  Wales  the  mountain 
ash  was  regarded  as  sacred,  so  much  so  that  there  was  not 
a  churchyard  in  which  one  was  not  planted,  while  on  certain 
days  of  the  year  everybody  wore  a  cross  made  of  the  wood. 
Supposed  to  be  protection  against  the  evil  eye  and  evil  spirits, 
boughs  were  stuck  about  the  house,  and  the  wood  was  used 
for  walking-sticks.  In  the  Exmoor  country  mountain  ash 
is  known  as  "  quick-beam,"  and  here  also  it  excites  super- 
stituous  feeling.  Quick-beam  must  not  be  applied  to  ordinary 
uses.  If  a  bullock  is  struck  with  it  the  animal  will  discharge 
blood.  A  friend  of  Savage,  the  local  historian,  was  looking 
over  a  gentleman's  estate,  and,  before  mounting  his  horse, 
cut  a  couple  of  twigs  from  one  of  the  quick-beam  trees  in 
the  hedge.  These  he  intended  to  serve  in  lieu  of  a  whip. 
However,  a  labourer  hailing  from  an  adjacent  village,  having 
divined  his  object,  interposed  with  the  question  : — 

"  Lord  bless  'ee,  zur,  hot  a  be  gwain  to  do  wi'  they  ?  " 

"  Going  to  do  with  them  ?  "  replied  the  farmer.  "  Why, 
beat  my  horse  with  them,  and  carry  them  home." 

"  Dooant  'ee,  zur,  dooant  'ee  !  "  cried  the  man  in  alarm. 
'*  They  be  quick-beam." 

"  I  know  they  are,"  was  the  rejoinder ;  *'  but  what  of 
that  ?  " 

"  Hot  o'  that,  zur  !  "  answered  the  yokel.  "  Dooant  'ee 
knaw  they  be  mortal  imlucky  ?  "  R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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22.  The  Witch-beam  (XI.,  p.  3,  par.  4  ;  p.  97,  par.  125). — 
In  a  very  interesting  recent  publication,  "  A  Hundred  Years 
in  the  Highlands,  Mr.  Osgood  Hanbury  Mackenzie  describes 
(p.  13)  a  milking  scene  :  "  The  troupe  of  milkmaids  carried 
their  pails  and  three-legged  little  stools  and  huarachs  (hobbles) 
of  strong  hair  rope,  with  a  loop  at  one  end  and  a  large  button 
on  the  other.  The  button  was  always  made  of  rowan-tree 
wood,  so  that  milk-loving  fairies  might  never  dare  to  keep 
from  the  pail  the  milk  of  a  cow  whose  hind-legs  were  buarach  ! 
A  young  helper  stood  at  each  gate  with  a  rowan  twitch  to 
flick  back  the  over  anxious  calves,"  etc. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

23.  Early  Use  of  Paper  in  Devonshire :  Watermarks 

(XL,  p.  33,  par.  30  ;  p.  108,  par.  142). — In  the  course  of 
examining  some  of  the  City  Records  at  Exeter  a  sheet  was 
noticed  having  for  watermark  a  man's  head.  The  record 
upon  the  sheet  was  of  date  1549. 

While  searching  through  a  roll  of  membranes,  period 
Richard  IL,  a  small  sheet  of  paper  was  found,  fastened  in 
with  the  skins,  bearing  records  of  the  same  scribe's  hand- 
writing, of  the  years  1377  ^37^-  With  the  writer  was 
Mr.  W.  A.  Gay,  of  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  credit  of  being  the  first,  as  our  fingers  carefully 
handled  the  ancient  roll,  to  make  the  remark  :  "  Paper  !  " 

^  P  -  T.  J.  Joce. 

24.  The  Vicar  of  Pinhoe :  Origin  of  Payment  to  (XL, 
p.  185,  par.  233  ;  p.  296,  par.  337  ;  p.  300,  par.  338).— 
Miss  Lega-Weekes  will,  I  trust,  forgive  me  if  I  note  in  her 
article  the  strains  of  the  special  pleader.  It  is,  of  course, 
open  to  her  to  cherish  a  pious  belief ;  but  to  do  so  on  the 
authority  of  a  writer  like  Risdon  only  is  to  bid  farewell  to 
historical  criticism.  Risdon  has  invented  a  pretty  story 
to  explain  the  existence  of  an  annuity  to  the  vicar  of  Pinhoe  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vicarage  first  came 
into  existence  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Brewer,  about  the  same 
time  as  that  of  Cadbury  was  settled.  In  looi,  if  a  church 
existed  at  Pinhoe  at  all,  it  would  have  been  served  by  the 
monastery  at  Exeter,  to  which  Athelstan  gave  Monkerton, 
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and  the  annuity  would  have  been  due  from  the  manor  to  the 
monastery,  which,  until  the  settlement  of  the  vicarage  circa 
1230,  held  the  church  in  full  right,"  i.e.  enjoying  all  the 
ecclesiastical  income  thereof. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Downing  for  his  answer  to 
my  question  as  to  how  the  annuity  came  to  be  paid  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

I  still  fail  to  see  why  St.  Olaf,  King  of  Norway,  who  was 
martyred  on  29  July,  1030,  should  be  displaced  by  a  Swedish 
King.    See  Owen's  Sanctorale  CathoUcum,  p.  327. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

25.  The  Vicar  of  Pinhoe :  Origin  of  Payment  to  (XI., 
p.  185,  par.  233  ;  p.  296,  par.  337). — My  notes  on  the  Cartulary 
of  St.  Nicholas  Priory  may  throw  some  light  upon  questions 
raised  in  this  connexion.  Pinhoe  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
documents : — 

(1)  .  Bishop  John's  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  the  Church ; 
its  date,  judging  from  the  witnesses,  I  place  about  1189/90. 

(2)  .  Archbishop  Hubert's  confirmation  of  the  same, 
between  1193  and  1205  ; 

(3)  .  Two  copies  of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Honorius,  dated 
"  A°  6*°  "  confirming  the  grants  of  Branford  and  Pinhoe." 
Which  Honorius  is  not  clear :  Honorius  II.  is  1124-30 ; 
III.  is  1216-27  ;  and  IV.  1285-6.  Brampford  Speke  was 
granted  by  Walter  de  Tribus  Minutis,  confirmed  by  Richard 
de  Espec,  when  '*  Alar  to  "  was  sheriff  of  Devon,  and  by 
Robert,  bishop  of  Exeter,  possibly  Robert  I. 

(4)  .  A  grant  by  Robert  de  VaUibus  of  one  acre  next  to 
the  church  of  Pinhoe  and  five  acres  of  his  demesne  "  next 
to  the  land  of  Richard  de  Cumba ; "  the  witnesses  include 
his  son  and  Nicholas,  chaplain  of  Pinhoe. 

(5)  .  Another  grant,  apparently  by  the  same  Robert, 
of  I  ferdinga  in  Pinhoe,  scilicet  32  acres,"  next  to  the  land 
pertaining  to  the  church,  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  family, 
of  Richard  de  Rivers  and  Earl  Baldwin. 

We  may  infer  that  the  gift  of  Pinhoe  Church  to  St.  Nicholas 
was  at  a  very  early  date. 
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The  question  of  the  identity  of  Munecaton  with  Monkerton 
in  Pinhoe,  raised  in  a  footrnote,  may  perhaps  be  settled  by 
the  boundaries  given  in  the  A.-S.  grant ;  two  brooks  are 
mentioned,  one  obviously  crossed  by  a  main  road  or  "  herpath," 
and  it  is  here  that  the  metes  begin  and  end,  SCEOCA  BROCES 
FORD  A,  approached  by  the  "  herpath  "  from  the  east ; 
the  other  is  CEACGA  BROC.  The  Vicar  of  Pinhoe,  Mr. 
Puckridge,  informs  me  that  there  are  two  streams  that 
unite  at  Monkerton  Manor  and  pass  under  a  bridge  crossed 
by  the  main  road — he  knows  no  other  name  than  Pin  brook, 
but  reference  to  early  documents,  if  they  exist,  may  give 
further  information  on  the  names. 

Miss  Lega-Weekes  has  misunderstood  Oliver,  Bishops, 
p.  7  ;  his  reference  is  to  Leofric  who  recovered  some  alienated 
property,  and  he  regained  that  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
day,  without  William's  support.  The  Conqueror  failed  to 
return  Topsham  "  which  Harold  unlawfully  took  away," 
though  he  restored  to  Wells  land  similarly  filched.  True, 
he  confirmed  to  Leofric  his  manor  of  Dawlish,  perhaps  adding 
outlying  land,  and  consented  to  its  transfer  to  St.  Peter, 
but  neither  Dawlish  nor  the  Oxfordshire  manors  had  belonged 
to  St.  Peter ;  we  also  find  he  allowed  manors  to  be  taken 
from  St.  Peter— " the  Clist  that  Wid  had"  passed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  the  proved  claim  to  Newton  was  dis- 
allowed, and  several  Cornish  estates  of  St.  Peter  appear  in 
Domesday  Book  as  held  by  William's  favourites. 

Frances  Rose-Troup. 

26.  BuUey  and  Gerard  Families  (XL,  p.  251,  par.  289  ; 
p.  304,  par.  344 ;  p.  305,  par  345)-— I  am  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Hugh  R.  Watkin  and  to  R.  H.  C.  for  their  repHes  to  my 
query  about  these  families. 

The  John  Bulley,  whom  I  mentioned,  is  referred  to  on 
p.  46  of  Butteris's  Guide  to  the  Dart  (pub.  Dartmouth,  1852). 
He  lived  in  Ford  Terrace,  Dartmouth,  but  had  left  the  town 
before  1881.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  the 
late  Sydney  Hodges,  artist  and  writer,  who  published  a 
book  of  poems,  dedicated  to  Longfellow,  in  1853.  One 
of  them,  on  "  The  River  Dart,"  is  published  in  the  Butteris's 
Guide  mentioned  above. 
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The  spelling  of  the  name  Gerard  as  Jerrard  was  a  mistake 
on  my  part.  There  was  a  story,  that  I  often  heard  in  my 
youth,  that  a  Charles  Mordaunt  married  one  of  these  Gerards, 
but  was  unable,  owing  to  lack  of  means,  to  uphold  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Peterborough,  to  which  he  was  heir.  The  lady, 
his  wife,  was,  however,  generally  known  as  "  Lady  Mordaunt.'* 
Is  anything  known  about  this  Charles  Mordaunt  ?  I  believe 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Peterborough  became  extinct  in  1814. 

c.s.c. 

27.  Boghelegh  (XL,  p.  307,  par.  350). — ^There  is  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  and  perhaps  some  conjecturing  about  Miss 
Lega-Weekes'  criticism  of  my  identiiScation  of  Bogeleghe 
(Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  719).  The  choice, 
however,  seems  limited  to  two  localities.  Either  it  must 
be  the  land  in  Exeter  adjoining  St.  Nicolas  Priory,  or  it 
must  be  the  manor  and  church  of  Butterleigh  near  Collumpton, 
these  being  the  only  two  places  named  in  the  Dissolution 
Records  which  can  represent  it. 

The  entry  in  Testa  de  Nevil,  p.  194^,  when  put  into 
English,  reads  :  "  The  monks  of  La  Bataille  hold  the  land 
of  Boghelegh  with  appurtenances  along  with  the  church  of 
St.  Olave  in  Exeter  in  pure  alms,  and  similarly  [i.e.  in  pure 
alms]  the  church  of  Columton  with  appurtenances  by  gift 
of  King  W[illiam]  the  first.'' 

The  language  here  used  certainly  suggests  that  Bogeleghe, 
like  St.  Olave's  church,  was  in  Exeter.  And  it  would  also 
seem  that  it  cannot  refer  to  Butterleigh,  because  Butterleigh 
was  not  given  to  St.  Nicolas  by  King  William  but  by  Brian 
de  Butterleigh  in  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Bartholomew 
(A.D.  1161-1184),  as  Oliver  shows  on  the  authority  of  an 
old  deed  (Oliver  Mon.  114  a). 

The  only  argument  which  can  be  adduced  for  its  being 
Butterleigh  is  that  Butterleigh,  both  church  and  manor, 
was  held  by  St.  Nicolas'  Priory  in  1212,  and  also  at  the 
Dissolution  (Oliver  Mon.  1276).  St.  Nicolas  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Boterlegh  on  24  March,  127^  {Reg.  Bp. 
Bronescombe,  p.  121),  and  the  rector  of  Butterleigh  paid  a 
pension  (amount  not  stated)  to  St.  Nicolas  in  1529  (Oliver, 
127  a). 
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But  can  this  argument  stand  against  the  date  when 
Butterleigh  was  given  to  St.  Nicolas  ? 

f  6^  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

28.   Waddeton   Court  :     Carved    Wooden  Figures.— 

By  the  kindness  of  Colonel  R.  W.  Studdy,  whose  family 
resided  at  Wadeton,  Watton,  or  Waddeton,  in  the  parish 
of  Stoke  Gabriel  for  many  years,  we  are  able  to  show  photo- 
graphs of  seventeen  small  carved  wooden  figures,  which 
formerly  adorned  the  walls  of  the  dining-hall  of  Waddeton 
Court. 

Nothing  is  known  of  their  origin,  or  how  long  they  had 
been  at  Waddeton,  but  some  years  ago  Colonel  Studdy 
found  in  an  outhouse  a  much  decayed  piece  of  oak,  which 
it  was  thought  had  once  formed  part  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  panelling  round  the  dining-hall,  and  which  had  been 
removed  and  the  woodwork  renewed  in  his  father's  time. 
Colonel  Studdy  invited  me  to  examine  the  piece  of  worm- 
riddled  quartering,  upon  which  could  just  be  discerned  an 
inscription,  in  Early-English  letters,  painted  in  white.  With 
some  difficulty,  part  of  three  names  could  be  identified,  viz. 
King  Arthur,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  Judas  Maccabasus. 
I  did  not  then  know  of  the  existence  of  the  wooden  figures, 
and  wondered  much  how  such  names  came  to  be  recorded 
thus  on  the  banks  of  the  Dart.  The  old  timber  now  proves 
a  valuable  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  ancient  wooden 
figures,  at  least  of  the  ten  male  statuettes. 

A  reproduction  of  Caxton's  quaint  estimate,  in  1485, 
of  the  nine  greatest  worthies  in  history,  collated  with  the 
names  and  the  appearance  of  the  wooden  warriors  found 
at  Waddeton,  explains,  without  much  doubt,  the  subjects 
of  the  wood-carver's  art. 

The  style  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  bronze  statues 
placed  round  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  at 
Innsbruck,  between  the  years  1509-1593.  The  type  attributed 
to  King  Arthur,  in  particular,  enables  us  to  recognize  which 
of  the  wooden  figures  is  intended  for  that  knightly  monarch. 
The  tenth  figure  may  well  exercise  our  conjecture,  arid  indeed 
the  allotting  of  the  nine  names  is  open  to  question. 
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ABSTRACT   FROM   CAXTON'S   PREFACE   TO  THE 
1485  EDITION  OF  LE  MORTE  D'ARTHUR. 

"  .  .  .  .  the  most  renowned  Christian  King,  first  and 
chief  of  the  three  best  Christian  and  worthy.  King  Arthur, 
which  ought  most  to  be  remembered  among  us  EngUshmen 
tofore  all  other  Christian  Kings.  For  it  is  notoriously 
known  through  the  universal  world  that  there  be  nine  worthy 
and  the  best  that  ever  were.  That  is  to  wit  three  pa57nims, 
three  Jews,  and  three  Christian  men. 

As  for  the  payningis  they  were  tofore  the  Incarnation 
of  Christ,  which  were  named,  the  first  Hector  of  Troy,  of 
whom  the  history  is  come  both  in  ballad  and  in  prose ;  the 
second  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  third  Julius  Caesar, 
Emperor  of  Rome,  of  whom  the  histories  be  well  known 
and  had.  And  as  for  the  three  Jews  which  also  were  tofore 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  of  whom  the  first  was  Duke 
Joshua,  which  brought  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  land 
of  behest ;  the  second  David,  King  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the 
third  Judas  MaccabcBUS  :  of  these  three  the  Bible  rehearseth 
all  their  noble  histories  and  acts. 

And  sith  the  said  Incarnation  have  been  three  noble 
Christian  men  stalled  and  admitted  through  the  universal 
world  into  the  number  of  the  nine  best  and  worthy,  of  whom 
was  first  the  noble  Arthur,  whose  noble  acts  I  purpose  to 
write  in  this  present  book  here  following.  The  second  was 
Charlemagne  or  Charles  the  Great,  of  whom  the  history  is 
had  in  many  places  both  in  French  and  English  ;  and  the 
third  and  last  was  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  of  whose  acts  and 
life  I  made  a  book  unto  the  excellent  prince  and  King  of 
noble  memory,  King  Edward  the  Fourth." 

As  a  suggestion  we  hazard  the  following  identifications  : — 

I.  Alexander  the  Great,  buried  at  Alexandria,  332  B.C. 

II.  Possibly  the  tenth  unknown  worthy. 

III.  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  crowned  Emperor 

of  the  West  by  Leo  III.,  800  A.D. 

IV.  Hector  of  Troy. 
V.    King  David. 

VI.  Joshua. 
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VII.  Julius  Caesar,  killed  15  March,  44  A.D. 

VIII.  King  Arthur,  said,  mythically,  to  have  lived  500- 

532  A.D. 

IX.    Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  commanded  ist  Crusade,  1095 
A.D. 

X.  Judas  Maccabaeus,  killed  161  B.C. 
The  female  figures,  in  six  instances,  are  represented  as 
trampling  upon  evil  genii,  the  seventh  is  of  a  totally  different 
style,  and,  were  they  not  found  together,  might  be  judged 
to  be  of  a  different  period,  but  the  number  seven  strongly 
suggests  the  Seven  Virtues,  i.e. 

3  Theological : — Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

4  Cardinal : — Prudence,    Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Tem- 

perance. 

I.  Attired  in  helmet  with  staff  of  office. 
II.  With  skull  in  right  hand  and  stamp  or  seal  in  left. 

III.  This  figure  may  be  thought  to  represent  the  pleasures 

of  life.  With  plumed  hat  and  wig ;  a  mask  in  the 
right  hand,  at  which  the  left  hand  points.  On  the 
table  a  mandoline,  a  small  sacque  or  bag,  what  is 
possibly  intended  for  a  dice-box,  and  a  small  heap 
of  coins. 

IV.  A  female  figure  seated,  with  staff  in  right  hand  and 

an  open  book  in  left,  may  well  be  intended  for  St.  Anne, 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  seal  of  Totnes  Priory. 

V.  A  female  figure  seated,  holding  in  right  hand  the 

model  of  a  building,  in  the  left  a  closed  book.  Under 
foot  is  a  typical  gnome  or  dwarf  as  made  at  the  present 
day  in  Central  Europe  and  which,  with  other  character- 
istics, stamps  the  whole  series  as  of  German,  Tyrolean, 
or  Swiss  origin.  Faith. 

VI.  This  female  is  attired  quite  differently.      The  right 

shoulder  is  protected  by  an  epaulette  or  shoulder 
cover  of  exceptional  size.  The  right  hand  rests  on  a 
handle,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  a  protective 
pouch  or  bag  on  the  ground,  like  a  sapper's  spade. 
The  left  hand  rests  on  a  small  anchor  on  the  upturned 
face  of  a  figure,  crawling  from  under  the  feet  and 
grasping  in  the  right  hand  a  money-bag.  Hope. 
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.VII.  A  female  with  left  hand  upraised  as  in  benediction 
holds  in  the  right  a  heart.  The  figure  underneath 
appears  to  be  crowned,  but  is  prostrate  on  its  back 
with  knees  raised  and  right  hand  uplifted.  Charity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Figure  V.  may  be  intended  for 
Isabell  de  Wadetone,  widow  of  Martin  de  Fissacre,  and  foun- 
dress of  the  private  chapel  at  Waddeton,  and  who,  probably 
between  the  years  1265-1275,  gave  a  ferling  of  land,  which 
she  had  bought,  to  Torre  Abbey.  This  implies  a  knowledge 
of  local  history  which  is  somewhat  incompatible  with  the 
style  of  carving,  which  is  obviously  foreign,  but  may  have 
been  made  by  a  journejmaan  foreigner. 

Similarly  Figure  VII.  may  be  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  who 
is  represented  in  art  as  bearing  her  heart  in  her  hand.  With 
reference  to  Figure  II.  Sts.  Winifred,  Valeria,  and  Regula 
are  all  depicted  carrying  their  heads  in  their  hands. 

Colonel  Studdy  has  queried  the  possibility  of  these  carved 
figures  having  been  removed  from  the  Spanish  ship  Madre 
di  Dios,  which  was  brought  into  Dartmouth,  and  was  partly 
dismantled  before  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  arrived  from  London 
to  restrain  his  countrjmien. 

The  facility  for  comparison  with  similar  carving  elsewhere 
may,  it  is  hoped,  enable  some  reader  of  D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q. 
to  identify  the  workmanship  and  period.  The  probability 
seems  to  be  that  the  figures  ante-date  the  possession  of 
Waddeton  by  the  families  of  Studdy  or  Shepherd,  and  even 
of  Adams  1565-1600,  which  family  was  preceded  by  Holway. 

1^  P'  {10  •  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

29.   Domesday  Mills  in   Devon  and  Cornwall. — The 

Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  in  his  account  of  the  "  Domesday  Survey  ' 
(Vict.  Hist.  Dev.  399),  calls  attention  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  mills  enumerated,  but  he  omits  to  point 
out  their  very  uneven  and  curious  distribution.  From  the 
appended  list  it  will  be  seen  that,  out  of  a  total  of  104  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  no  less  than  80  were  situated  in  the 
east  of  Devon,  i.e.  on  the  three  rivers  Axe,  Otter,  and  Exe. 
West  of  the  Exe  there  were  only  18  in  Devon,  including  one 
of  importance  at  Barnstaple  and  another  at  Cornworthy, 
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and  in  the  whole  of  Cornwall  there  were  only  6,  including 
two  of  importance  at  Launceston  and  one  at  Liskeard.  The 
number  of  mills  gradually  diminished  towards  the  West  of 
England,  for  we  find  Wiltshire  had  443,  Somerset  371,  and 
Dorset  278 ;  but  what  reason  can  be  given  for  the  extreme 
paucity  of  mills  in  west  Devon  and  in  Cornwall  ?  The  com 
must  have  been  ground  in  querns  and  mortars,  and  one 
wonders  whether  this  fact  accounts  for  the  large  number 
of  so-called  "  stoups  "  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
district. 

List  of  Domesday  Mills. 


Axe  and  its  tributaries  (13)  : — 

Culitona  (Colyton),  4od. 

Musberia  (Musbury),  5s. 

Forda  (Ford  next  Trill  with  Ash 
in  Musbury),  3od. 

Witefort  (V^hitford  in  Shute).  5s. 

Wideworda  (Widworthy),  5s. 

Chienemetona  (Kilmington),  5s. 

Erticoma  (Yarcombe),  6s 

Alseministra  (Axminster),  2,  los. 

Wigacrosta  (Weycroft  in  Axmin- 
ster), 2,  7s.  6d.  +  I,  3od. 

Esmarige  (Smalridge  in  Axmin- 
ster), 5s. 

Otter  and  its  tributaries  (18)  : — 

Otritona  (Otterton),  3,  40s. 

Coletona    (Colaton  Raleigh), 
7s.  6d. 

Otrit  (Dotton  Mill).  5s. 

Otri  (Ottery  St.  Mary),  3,  30s. 

Taletona  (Talaton)  5od. 

Tala  (Lower  Tale  in  Payhem- 
bury),  5s. 

Hamberia  (Payhembury),  4od. 

Hanberia  (Broadhembury),  los. 

Carseuilla  (Kerswell  in  Broad- 
hembury), 5s. 

Gidesam  (Gittisham),  los. 

Orescomma   (Old  Awliscombe^ 
now  Buckerell),  ^,  5s. 

Honetona   (Honiton),  7^3. 

Otri  (Mohun's  Ottery  in  Luppit), 

lOS. 

Otri  (Upottery),  2od. 
Exe  and  its  tributaries  (49) 


Chentona  (Kenton),  5od. 

Ghent  (Kenn),  3od. 

Poldreham  (Powderham),  5od. 

Wodeberia  (Woodbury),  7s.  6d. 

Herstanahaia  (Hayes  in  Broad 
Clist),  i5d. 

Clistona  (Broad  Clist),  20s. 

Coic  (Cowick,  probably  Gala- 
bear  Mill),  I  OS. 

Essoic  (Exwick),  los. 

Brenf  ort  (Brampf  ord  alias  Upton 
Pyne),  8s. 

Newentona  (Newton  St.  Gyres), 
32d. 

Ghritetona  (Grediton),  3od. 

Stocha  (Stoke  Ganon),  2,  30s. 

Hochesam   (Huxham),  5s. 

Golum  (Golumb  John),  25s. 

Olpessa  (Upex  in  Rewe),  12s.  + 
(Pound  Mill),  20s. 

Sulfretona  (Silverton),  3,  20s. 

Bradenesa  (Bradninch),  5s, 

Bemardesmora  (?  East  Culm 
with  Longmoor  in  GuUomp- 
ton),  5s. 

Ghentesbera  (Kentisbeare),  5s. 

Halsebretona  (Halberton),  2,  los. 

Mochelesberia  (Muxbear  in  Hal- 
berton), 6od. 

Willelanda  (Willand),  4od. 

Offecoma  (Ufculm),  2,  los. 

Gulmestocha  (Gulmstock),  5s. 

Gomba  (Gulm  Davey),  5s. 

Golun  (Culm  Pyne),  3od. 

Hidona  (Glayhidon),  3od. 
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Bichelia  (Bickleigh),  5s. 
Cadelia  (Cadeleigh),  4s. 
Derta  (on  the  Dart)  (not  given). 
Tovretona  (Tiverton),  2,  5s.  6d. 
Chetellescoma  (Chettiscombe  in 

Tiverton),  2s. 
Boleham  (Bolham  in  Tiverton), 

7s. 

Conma  (Combe  Payne  in  Uplow- 

man\  4s. 
Holecoma   (Holcombe  Rogus), 

2,  lOS. 

Lega  (Leigh  Boty  alias  Besley 
in  Holcombe  Rogus),  36d. 

Baentona  (Bampton),  los. 

Deppaforde  (Diptford  in  Bamp- 
ton), 8d. 

Alwinestona  (?  Petton  in  Bamp- 
ton), 8d. 

Donicestona   (Denson  in  Clay- 
hanger),  7s.  6d. 

Alforda  (Oakford),  3od. 

Teign  tributaries   (3)  : — 

Olverberia  (Wolborough),  5s. 

Woguwel  (Ogwell  Malston  in 
East   Ogwell),  3od. 

Bovi  (Bovey  Tracey),  5s. 

Dart  (i)  :— 

Comeorda  (Com worthy),  15s. 
Stoke  Fleming  stream  (i)  : — 
Stoc  (Stoke  Fleming),  "  only 

serves  the  mansion." 
Erme  tributary  (i)  : — 


Lodebroc  (North  Ludbrook  in 

Ermington),  2s. 
Tamar  and  its  tributaries  (6)  : — 
Lanbretona  (Lamerton),  2,  gs. 
Tavestocha  (Tavistock),  "  for  the 

service  of  the  abbey." 
Dvnhevet(Launceston),  2,  40s. 
Brige   (Bridgerule) ,  4s. 
Lyri  (i)  : — 

Lina  (Lynton),  "  new  mill." 
Taw  and  its  tributaries  (4)  : — 
Hantona  (Heanton  Punchardon), 
4S. 

Bamestapla  (Barnstaple),  20s. 
Nimetona  (Bishop's  Nympton), 
4od. 

Limet  (Nymet  Rowland),  2od. 
Torridge  tributaries  (3)  : — 
Hadreleia  (Hatherleigh),  6d. 
+  6d. 

Ochenemitona  (Okehampton), 

6s.  8d. 
East  Looe  River  (i)  : — 
Liscarret  (Liskeard),  12s, 
Hayle  River  (i)  : — 
Conarditone  (Conarton  in  Gwith- 

ian),  3od. 
Gannel  River  (i)  : — 
Cargav  (CargoU  in  Newlyn  East), 

3od. 

Camel  River  (i)  : — 
Trawiscourt  (Trevisquite  in  St. 
Mabyn),  2s. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 


30.  Exeter  Cathedral  Dignitaries — In  order  to  compile 
a  correct  list  of  Exeter  Cathedral  Dignitaries  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  any  further  information  obtainable.  I  give 
below  a  skeleton  list  of  Archdeacons  down  to  1257,  when  the 
Episcopal  Registers  commence.  Where  they  differ  from 
Oliver's  lists  I  have  evidence  to  support  the  change,  but  I 
have  accepted  the  names  and  dates  wherever  I  have  been 
unable  to  prove  them  wrong.  The  information  is  drawn 
from  the  following  sources  : — Oliver's  several  pubHcations  ; 
Le  Neve's  Fasti ;  Episcopal  Registers  ;  Dean  &  Chapter 
MSS. ;   Exeter  Corporation  MSS. ;   Round's  Documents  of 
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France ;  Public  Record  Of&ce  Calendars  and  original  docu- 
ments there.  Abbreviations  :  a  =  about ;  o  =  occurs  ;  1184/86 
means  that  I  cannot  calculate  a  nearer  date  than  between 
those  years. 

Archdeacons  of  Exeter.  Odo  d.  1083  ;  Rolamnus  d.  1104  ; 
Erualdus  o.  1133,  d.  1137  ;  Robert  de  Warelwast  until  1140  ? 
Ralph  (filius  Jocelini  ?)  o.  1143,  d.  1154/5  ;  Bartholomew 
1155-1159 ;  Walter  de  Constantiis  (or  de  Coutances)  1159- 
1160 ;  Baldwin  1161 — a.  1169 ;  Henry  filius  Herdingi  c 
1184/86-a.  1190  ;  John  de  Alengon  a.  1190-1204  ;  Henry  de 
Melhuish  (de  Molesiis)  1204-1221 ;  Serlo  1221  ?-i225  ;  Bonus 
1225-1226 ;  W.  .  .  .  i227-?i236  ;  Bartholomew  a.  1236- 
1247  ;  Roger  de  Thoriz  1248-1269. 

Archdeacons  of  Cornwall.  Alnothus  d.  1098 ;  Ernaldus 
o.  mo  ;  Hugh  de  Auco  o.  1143  ;  Aluredo  o.  1150  ;  Walter  o. 
1155,  d.  1157  >  Peter  o.  1157,  d.  1171 ;  Ralph  Luce  o.a.  1171  ; 
Bartholomew  nepos  Episcopi  Willielmi  1 176-0. 1 180  ;  Walter 
filio  Dreugonis  (or  Fitz  Drogo)  o.  1180  ;  Simon  nepos  Simoni 
de  Apulia  o.  1216  ;  Martin  o.  1226  &  1228  ;  Thomas  o.  1238  ; 
John  Rof  o.  1243-1249  ;  Jordan  Ayguel  o.  1249  ;  Geoffrey  de 
Bysimano  res.  1264. 

Archdeacons  of  Toines.  Ascellinus  before  1136  ;  John  de 
Bradlegh  before  1140 ;  Hugh  de  Auco  o.  1143  &  1155  ; 
Baldwin  o.  1164  &  1169 ;  Robert  (de  Inglesham)  o. 
1170  &  1185  ;  William  o.  1187 ;  Bernard  d.  1190 ; 
John  filius  Johannis  before  1200  ;  Gilbert  Basset  o.  ?ii9i 
&  1206 ;  Walter  de  Grey  1207-1213  (John  de  Brudiport 
presented  1207  and  Thomas  de  Boues  in  12 13  by  King,  but 
the  archdeaconry  was  probably  not  vacant),  W.  .  .  Prepositus 
Sancto  Audomaro  1214  ;  Robert  filio  Gilde  o.  1217  ;  Serlo  o. 
1219  ;  B.  .  .  .  c.  1223  ;  Ysaac  o.  1225  >  Hugh  ? ;  John  de 
Cancia  o.  1226/7  J  Roger  de  Wynklegh  1228-1231 ;  Thomas 
de  Pincerna  (or  Botiller)  o.  1236  &  ?I254 ;  John  d.  1258  ; 
Geoffrey  or  Gilbert  ?  o.  1262. 

Archdeacons  of  Barnstaple.  Alured  o.  ?  1133  &  after 
1 155  ;  William  de  Auco  o.  1169  ;  Roger  o.  after  1161  and 
before  1180 ;  Thomas  a.  1187  &  1203  ;  Anselm  a.  1208  ; 
John  ?d.  about  1208  ;  Ralph  de  Werewell  1208,  o.  1219  ; 
(John  was  appointed  by  the  king  but  probably  there  was  no 
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vacancy) ;  Roger  a.  1225  ;  Ysaac  d.  1227 ;  Ralph  o.  1238  ; 
Walter  de  Penbroke  a.  1243,  res.  1263/4. 

Can  any  one  confirm  the  theory  that  our  first  Dean, 
Serlo,  was  "  son  of  Ralph  ?  "  In  1225,  the  year  of  Serlo's 
promotion  to  the  Deanery,  "  Philippus  f rater  archidiaconi 
Exon'  "  held  a  house  near  St.  Paul's  Church  ;  in  1252  appar- 
ently the  same  house  was  held  by  *'  Philippus  filius  Radulfi  "  ; 
the  Dean  died  in  1231.  p,j Frances  Rose-Troup. 

31.  Bell  Inscriptions  at  Abbotsham  Church  and  Torre 
Abbey. — In  a  Short  Description  of  Torre  Abbey  (p.  36), 
first  published  August  1907,  a  description  is  given  of 
a  bell  hanging  in  the  Abbot's  tower  and  upon  which  the  clock 
strikes.  The  inscription  on  the  bell,  in  Old  English  letters, 
has  been  hitherto  undeciphered.  Rather  difficult  to  get  at 
or  photograph,  I  made  a  careful  drawing  of  the  inscription 
which  has  been  shown  to  many.  By  permission  of  the  owner 
of  Torre  Abbey  a  rubbing  of  the  letters  was  recently  obtained, 
and  both  drawing  and  rubbing  have  been  submitted  to  Mr. 
H.  B.  Walters,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  made  an 
interesting  discovery.  The  inscription  is  a  repetition  of  the 
same  word  which  occurs  on  a  bell  in  Abbotsham  church, 
a  parish  on  the  southern  shore  of  Barnstaple  Bay.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Helen  and,  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  in  1539,  both  manor  and  church  were  owned 
by  Tavistock  Abbey.  In  1621  the  manor  belonged  to  the 
Coffin  family.  In  the  western  tower  of  the  church  are  six 
bells,  one  of  which,  described  as  the  tenor  bell,  has  an  inscrip- 
tion hitherto  unique  in  the  campanology  of  the  western 
counties,  if  not  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  Inventory  of 
Church  Goods  made  in  1553  the  "  towre  "  of  Abbotsham  con- 
tained 4  bells.  Of  the  4  bells  recorded  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ella- 
combe  in  (Trans.  Exeter Dioc.  Architectural  Soc.  Vol.  i.,  2nd 
Series,  p.  310),  two  bear  the  dates  1631  and  1674  respectively, 
the  other  two  are  medieval :  one,  described  as  "  a  very  superior 
bell  "  {ibidem,  p.  246),  from  its  beautiful  stops  is  recognized 
as  the  work  of  WilUam  Ffoundor,  who,  owing  to  the  number 
of  bells  bearing  his  marks  and  found  in  Kent,  is  thought  to 
have  migrated  either  to  or  from  that  county  some  time  in  the 
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15th  century  ;  the  other  medieval  bell  at  Abbotsham  contains 
one  word,  in  small  Church  Text,  repeated  nine  times  {ibidem, 
p.  310):— 

Sacuisoui^i  Saau|90uid]  aasu|0oiu9i 
12rant6omcl  aaBuisoiuai  igrasinomel 
iscanisomel  Bcanieomcl  scantsomel 

The  first  three  and  the  fifth  words  are  inserted  upside 
down,  the  rest  are  spelt  backwards,  and  the  sixth,  according 
to  the  reproduction  (op.  cit.),  which  may  be  a  printer's  error 
as  Mr.  Ellacombe  does  not  comment  thereon,  is  spelt  in- 
correctly :  but  the  word  thus  reproduced  three  times  three 
is  "  lemosinary,"  which  the  painstaking  author  of  The  Church 
Bells  of  Devon  considered  was  certainly  an  abbreviation  of 
the  word  "  eleemosynary,"  signifying  that  the  bell  was  a 
gift  in  alms.  Mr.  Ellacombe  notes  however  that  this  "  very 
mysterious  inscription  "  looks  like  lemosmary  "  (ibidem, 
p.  249)  and  adds  this  is  a  very  fine  toned  bell,  the  casting 
is  very  different  from  all  others "  (ibidem,  p.  310).  The 
diameter  of  the  bell  is  given  as  40  inches. 

The  bell  at  Torre  Abbey  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
one-third  of  the  calibre  of  that  at  iVbbotsham,  the  diameter 
of  the  mouth  being  13I  inches ;  7  inches  at  the  head ;  and 
9J  inches  in  height.  It  is  also  a  remarkably  clean  casting 
and  has  a  thin  silvery  tone  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  anyone  accustomed  to  the  tone  of  bells.  With 
the  Abbotsham  inscription  as  a  key  to  the  puzzle  and  with 
the  help  of  a  colleague  skilled  in  reading  the  old  lettering, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Walters  has  identified  the  same  mystic  word  on 
the  Torre  Abbey  bell,  varied  however  with  two  stops  :  the 
one  like  the  reverse  of  a  coin  a  little  larger  than  a  sixpence 
with  simple  cross,  three  dots  in  each  quarter,  and  no  band 
or  inscription  :  the  other  stop  is  best  described  as  a  parallelo- 
gram 1^"  X  enclosing  a  net-work  of  lines  connecting  six 
points  and  known  familiarly  as  a  cat's  cradle.  Denoting 
the  stops  as  C  and  P  respectively  and  starting  from  where 
three  of  the  stops  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, the  letters  read  as  follows : 

p.C.p.  lemosinaci  Cp.  iranigomel 
Cp.  ani6omel(t)i  C  lemosin 
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It  may  be  worth  noting  that  only  two  of  the  words  read  the 
right  way  and  one  is  shorn  of  the  last  three  letters :  of  the 
other  two  words,  both  read  backwards  and  in  the  case  of  one, 
the  last  two  letters  have  been  placed  by  mistake  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word.  The  stops  also  occur  irregularly 
3:2:2:1.  Mr.  Walters  suggests  that  both  bells  are  by  the 
same  founder,  dating  from  the  i6th  century,  and  that  it 
looks  as  if  a  stamp  or  the  letters  forming  the  word  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  illiterate  founder  who  made  use  of 
it  without  understanding  the  meaning  or  correct  order  of 
the  letters. 

The  late  owner  of  Torre  Abbey,  Colonel  Cary,  always 
mentioned  the  legend  that  the  bell  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  This  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  capitana  galleon  Nuesira  Senora  del 
Rosario  was  captured  from  the  Spanish  Armada  and  brought 
into  Torbay  on  the  26th  July,  1588,  and  397  prisoners  were 
incarcerated  in  the  12th  century  barn  at  Torre  Abbey.  But 
the  clapper  of  the  bell  which  now  hangs  unused  (as  the  clock- 
hammer  strikes  on  the  outside)  has  no  ring  or  fastening  for 
lanyard.  Mr.  Walters  considers  that  the  above  tradition 
may  be  definitely  rejected,  as  the  bell  is  certainly  of  English 
make.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  bells  are  to  be  found  near 
the  coast  but  at  opposite  ends  of  the  county ;  it  is  therefore 
possible  that  they  reached  their  destinations  by  sea  and  may 
have  come  some  distance.  The  canon  or  eyelet,  cast  on  the 
top  of  the  bell,  by  which  it  was  suspended,  has  been  broken 
off  :  this,  in  most  cases,  would  have  been  considered  sufficient 
justification  for  re-casting  the  metal ;  but  it  has  been  care- 
fully repaired  and  now  hangs  on  two  wrought-iron  loops 
bolted  to  a  rocking-beam. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  notice  may  possibly  lead  to 
the  identification  of  other  bells,  perhaps  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  bearing  this  strange  inscription,  and  to  some 
explanation  of  how  these  two  examples  reached  Abbotsham 
and  Torre.  The  proportion  in  size  suggests  that  they  formed 
two  of  a  peal  and  may  have  come  from  some  Abbey  situated 
near  the  coast.  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 
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32.  St.   David's   Church,   Exeter.— Mr.   Watkin  has 

suggested  an  interesting  question  in  his  remarks  on  Asprington : 
When  was  the  original  church  of  St.  David  outside  of  Exeter 
erected  ?  He  gives  1396  as  an  early  reference  to  the  "  hill 
of  St.  David."  On  that  point  I  can  go  a  Uttle  further  back, 
as  in  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  given  in  Nichols' 
Collectanea  Topographica,  there  are  entries  relating  to  that 
district — No.  298  is  a  grant  to  Bartholomew,  archdeacon  of 
Exeter,  of  a  tenement  "  super  montem  S.  David  "  dated 
31  Henry  III.  (1246/7),  and  it  is  preceded  by  others,  obviously 
of  earlier  date,  mentioning  the  same  place.  Stephen  "  supra 
Hillam  "  or  "  supra  Montem  "  occurs  in  Chapter  deeds  of 
the  time  of  Richard  I.  (1189-1199)  and  St.  David's  appears 
to  have  been  the  "  mons  "  par  excellence  to  Exonians.*  But 
this  does  not  help  us  much  with  the  church.  St.  David's 
does  not  occur  in  Peter  de  Palerne's  list,  but  then  it  was 
extra  muros  ;  Oliver  gives  it  as  in  Bishop  Marshall's  mandate. 
Jenkins  (1841  ed.  p.  348),  writing  of  St.  David's  parish,  says  : 
"  The  ancient  church  (or  parochial  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Clement)  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  in  a  meadow, 
washed  by  the  river,  which  being  subject  to  floods,  and 
incommodious  to  the  parishioners,  they  erected  the  present 
church." 

The  latest  reference  to  St.  Clement's  that  I  have  found 
is  about  1268,  though  "  in  circuitu  capelle  S.  Clementis  "  may 
mean  the  site.  Could  it  be  that  there  was  a  well  dedicated 
to  St.  David  in  this  vicinity,  and,  when  St.  Clement's  proved 
incommodious,  the  new  church  erected  on  the  higher  ground 
was  dedicated  to  the  same  saint  ?  F.  Rose-Troup. 

33.  Polsloe  Priory. — Mr.  Watkin  has  given  such  an 
interesting  account  of  Cornworthy  Priory  that  one  hopes  he 
may  deal  with  another  nunnery,  viz.,  Polsloe.  It  is  curious 
that  in  his  account  in  the  Monasticon  Oliver  omits  reference 
to  an  important  item.    Mr.  Watkin  gives  the  date  of  its 

*In  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  xiv.,  p.  264,  the  "  Will  of  Bartholomew  of 
St.  David's  [Exeter],"  is  given.  Exeter  does  not  occur  in  the  Latin 
original  on  p.  256.  It  is  more  likely  that  this  Bartholomew,  Pre- 
bendary of  Crediton,  had  been  connected  with  the  church  of  St. 
David's  at  Thelbridge. 
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founding  as  shortly  before  1160/'  In  Oliver's  Bishops, 
p.  412,  is  given  Chapter  Document  No.  610,  in  which  Bishop 
John  of  Exeter  grants  "  Asperton  "  to  the  Chapter  "  Salva 
monialibus  de  Polsowe  annua  pensione,  quam  predecessor 
mens  bone  memorie  B.  (Bartholomeus)  Episcopus  eis  donavit 
et  confirmavit,"  and,  as  Bartholomew  died  in  1184,  this 
takes  us  back  to  a  fairly  early  date.  Oliver  casts  some  doubt 
on  the  identity  of  a  benefactor  to  the  Priory  with  WiUiam 
Tracy,  one  of  the  murderers  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
but  Mr.  Reichel  has  pointed  out  (Trans,  Devon,  Assoc.  xliv., 
342)  that  he  it  was  who  gave  Whipton  to  Polsloe,  and,  as 
he  also  shows  {ibidem  xxxvii.,  195)  that  Bishop  Bartholomew 
was  instructed  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  to  assign  penances  to 
the  murderers,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  in  this  connexion 
that  this  grant  was  made  and  that  on  the  same  occasion 
Bishop  Bartholomew  added  his  gift  of  the  annual  pension 
from  "  Asperton."  F.  Rose-Troup. 

34.  An  Incident  of  the  Civil  War :  Plymouth 
Appeals  to  London. — ^The  following  extract  from  Sharpe's 
London  and  the  Kingdom,  ii.,  220,  will  be  of  interest :  **  The 
aid  of  the  City  [of  London]  was  now  invoked  by  Pl5nnouth  as 
formerly  it  had  been  by  Gloucester.  On  the  5th  September 
[1645]  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Pljmiouth  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  mayor  and  common  council  of  London  enclosing 
a  petition  they  were  about  to  lay  before  parliament.  The 
petition  set  forth  how,  in  the  absence  of  Fairfax,  who  was 
laying  siege  to  Bristol,  the  whole  country  round  Plymouth 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  an  attack  would,  it 
was  feared,  be  soon  made  by  Lord  Goring  on  the  town  garrison. 
Unless  the  siege  was  raised  before  winter,  or  considerable 
supplies  brought  in,  the  town  would  be  unable  to  hold  out 
much  longer.  This  petition  the  municipal  authorities  of 
London  were  asked  to  second,  with  the  hope  of  prevailing 
upon  parliament  to  send  at  least  that  relief  which  had  been 
so  often  desired  and  so  often  promised.  A  whole  fortnight 
elapsed  before  the  letter  and  petition  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Common  Council  (20  Sept.) — ^the  letter  from 
Gloucester  had  taken  a  week  in  transit,  such  was  the  state 
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of  the  country — ^and  then  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation 
from  the  city,  including  the  two  sheriffs,  to  express  to  the 
Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  the  desire  of  the  City  that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  take  the  petition  into  speedy  and 
serious  consideration,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
defence  of  Plymouth."  (Journal  40,  fos.  1446, 145). 

Bristol  had  capitulated  on  ir  Sept.,  and  on  22  Sept. 
the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  then  "  about  the  Devizes,"  as  follows  :  "By  the 
petition  enclosed  you  see  the  state  of  Plymouth,  as  it  is 
represented  by  the  Committee  of  the  West  to  this  Committee. 
We  need  not  add  anything  concerning  the  great  consequence 
it  is  to  preserve  that  town,  which  we  are  informed  cannot  be 
done  by  sea.  We  are  also  informed  that  there  are  2,500 
well  affected  Club-men  in  that  county  who  will  be  ruined 
for  declaring  themselves  and  their  good  affection  to  the 
Parliament  unless  some  help  be  speedily  sent  them.  It  is 
their  opinion  that,  if  a  sufficient  strength  be  employed, 
Devonshire  may  be  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Dartmouth  is 
likely  to  be  had  upon  easy  terms,  and  thereby  the  enemy 
deprived  of  all  ports  on  this  side  of  Cornwall,  and  the  only 
considerable  body  of  an  army  which  the  King  hath  thereby 
dispersed,  and  indeed  the  whole  west  reduced."  {Cal.  S.P. 
Dom.  1645-7,  p.  153).  Rhys  Jenkins. 

35.   The     Devirs    Leap  :    A    Cornish     Legend  A 

short  distance  below  Advent  Church,  a  wild  deep  valley 
branches  off  from  the  Camel  river  to  the  moorland  beyond- 
Down  its  centre  flows  in  summer  a  rippling  little  stream,  whose 
well-worn  banks  and  boulder-strewn  bed,  however,  bear 
witness  to  the  force  of  the  winter  floods. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge,  in  the  midst  of  a  level 
field  stands  a  solitary  tree,  once  the  means  of  saving  the  life 
of  a  man ;  who  one  winter's  day  crossing  the  field  heard 
suddenly  a  strange  rush  and  roar  of  waters  come  booming 
down  the  rocky  glen.  Looking  upwards  he  saw  the  mount sdn 
stream  coming  down  in  spate,  one  brown  swirling  wave  of 
water  ;  he  had  just  time  to  run  to  the  tree  and  climb  it  before 
the  flood  rushed  past  and  spread  itself  out  over  the  wide 
valley  below. 
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But  it  is  not  to  the  mountain  stream  itself  that  the  legend 
refers,  but  to  the  two  bold  scars,  weather-beaten  and  grey, 
that  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gorge,  rising  high  above 
the  bracken  and  gorse-clad  slopes. 

These  rocks  are  known  as  "  The  Devil's  Leap  "  and  the 
legend  runs  thus  : — 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  good  old  times  "  when  saints  were 
many  and  sins  were  few,"  the  evil  one  rambling  over  Comw'all 
found  near  this  spot  a  ploughman's  coat  by  a  hedgeside ; 
curiosity  prompted  him  to  examine  the  pockets,  and  in  one 
of  them  he  found  a  Cornish  pasty,  which  he  at  once  began  to 
eat,  but,  alas  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  stolen  dinner, 
the  owner  happening  to  arrive  gave  chase  to  the  thief. 

Away  they  went,  over  hedges  and  ditches,  until  on  reaching 
the  gorge  his  satanic  majesty  found  himself  so  hard  run,  that 
to  escape,  he  leapt  from  one  pile  of  rocks  to  the  other,  a 
gigantic  stride  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  "  The 
Devil's  Leap."  H.  Michell  Whitley. 

36.  Cross  at  Hanger  Farm,  Cornwood. — About  a 
mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  village  of  Cornwood,  and  on 
the  western  slope  of  Hanger  Down,  above  Moor  Cross  Farm, 
on  the  river  Yealm,  is  Hanger  Farm.  Visiting  this  Farm 
House  a  little  time  ago  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  gate- 
post just  below  the  entrance  to  the  farm  yard ;  and  on  a 
closer  examination  I  found  that  it  was  a  cross  brought  here 
from  its  socket  stone  and  mutilated  to  adapt  it  to  its  new 
situation.  The  accompanying  photograph  shows  it  in 
its  present  position.  It  is  a  little  over  five  feet  high  above 
the  ground  level,  and  one  of  its  arms  has  been  knocked  off 
to  adapt  it  to  its  changed  use.  When  intact  the  arms  were 
only  about  three  inches  long  and  rudely  fashioned,  much 
resembling  the  cross  on  Sourton  Down.  It  is  not  marked 
on  Mr.  Crossing's  map  in  his  valuable  account  of  the  Ancient 
Stone  Crosses  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borderland,  1902. 

H.   Michell  Whitley. 

37.  Carved    Cross-Head    found    at    St.  Kew.— The 

accompanying  illustration  of  a  sculptured  stone  lately  dug 
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out  of  a  stream-bed  at  St.  Kew,  Cornwall,  shows  a  very 
interesting  relic  of  the  late  fifteenth  century.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  part  of  one  face  of  the  head  of  a  churchyard  cross  ;  and 
although  the  upper  portion  is  broken  off,  enough  is  left  to 
allow  the  subject  of  the  carving  to  be  quite  definitely 
recognized. 

It  represents  a  "  Trinity  "  after  the  fashion  that  was 
common  in  the  fifteenth  century,  examples  of  which  are 
very  frequently  found  in  the  small  alabaster  carvings  of 
Retables,  etc.,  of  that  period.  In  such  representations 
the  figure  of  the  Father  is  seated,  and  usually  crowned,  and 
is  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  other  figure,  or  figures. 
Between  His  knees  he  supports  the  figure  of  the  Son  on  the 
Cross ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  form  of  a  dove,  rests  on  the 
top  of  the  Cross.  Sometimes  censing  angels  on  either  side 
complete  the  group. 

Here,  of  the  large  figure  of  the  Father,  we  have  left  only 
the  drapery  of  the  robe,  from  just  above  the  knees,  falling 
to  the  ground,  behind  and  on  either  side  of  the  crucifix ;  and 
also  the  folds  of  the  ample  cloak  worn  over  the  robe,  and 
showing  at  the  sides  of  the  group.  The  feet  are  not  shown, 
but  the  outward  turn  of  the  folds  of  the  robe  over  them  at 
the  step  of  the  throne  is  unmistakable.  In  all  probability 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father  supported  the  end  of  the  crucifix 
on  that  side,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  all  the  indications 
in  the  broken  carving  without  seeing  the  stone  itself.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  step  of  the  throne  is  cut  through 
by  the  crucifix,  which  starts  from  a  lower  level,  its  foot  being 
embraced  by  the  foliage  which  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  carved  head  and  the  shaft  of  the  churchyard 
cross.    This  is  an  unusual  feature. 

The  subject  of  the  Trinity  is  found  on  several  other 
carved  cross-heads.  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  in  his  book  "  Old 
Crosses  and  Lychgates,"  p.  50,*  mentions  five  instances  of 
its  appearance,  viz  :  on  the  St.  Ives  and  St.  Mawgan  crosses 
in  Cornwall ;  one  at  Cogenhoe,  Northamptonshire  ;  Pockling- 
ton,  Yorkshire  ;  and  Henley-in-Arden,  Warwickshire  ;  and 
he  remarks  that  "  all  and  any  representations  of  this  nature, 
•Batsford,  1920. 
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depicting  the  Trinity,  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
reformers." 

I  have  shown  our  illustration  to  Mr.  Vallance  and  he  tells 
me  that  the  entire  cross-head,  of  which  this  is  a  fragment, 
would  have  been  in  plan  an  oblong  rectangle  with  angle 
buttresses  of  marked  projection ;  the  lower  portions  of  two 
of  these  buttresses  are  conspicuous  in  the  piece  we  have  before 
us.  Both  the  two  wider  faces  of  the  cross-head  (of  which 
this  is  one)  would  certainly  be  carved  with  figure  subjects, 
and  very  probably  a  single  figure  would  also  have  filled  each 
of  the  narrower  side  faces.  The  whole  head  would  finish 
in  a  gabled  coping,  more  or  less  ornate,  and  the  sculptures 
on  the  wider  faces  would  be  beneath  a  moulded  canopy, 
probably  trefoiled  and  cusped,  and  rising  into  the  gable. 
The  cross  at  Ampney  Crucis,  Glos.,  fully  illustrated  in  his 
book  (Nos.  97,  98  and  99),  gives  the  form  on  which  the  St.  Kew 
head  was  apparently  modelled ;  and  Mr.  Vallance  points 
out  how  close  the  resemblance  is  between  these  two,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  contraction  of  the  cross-head  into  the 
necking  of  the  shaft  below  by  means  of  the  foliage  that  also 
"  forms  as  it  were  corbels  or  brackets  under  the  group." 
He  also  points  out  that  apparently  the  stone  has  been  sawn 
through  vertically,  the  long  way  of  the  block,  and  we  therefore 
have  here  only  one  of  the  wider  faces. 

I  notice  that,  in  the  paragraph  about  this  carving  in  the 
Western  Weekly  News,  of  October  ist,  it  is  mentioned  that 
"  portions  of  another  crucifix  were  found  in  a  piggery  at  the 
Vicarage,  St.  Kew,  about  two  years  ago."  It  would  be 
very  interesting,  and  worth  some  investigation,  if  these 
other  fragments  should  prove  to  belong  to  the  same  cross- 
head,  and  be  one  of  the  other  sculptured  faces.  Is  there 
any  detailed  record,  or  illustration,  of  this  earlier  discovery, 
or  are  the  fragments  preserved  and  available  for  examination  ? 

<^  p. 7(1  ^       E(jith  K.  Prideaux. 

38.   An    Ancient    Exeter    Deed— Among   some  old 
miscellaneous  papers  at  the  Diocesan  Registry,  I  discovered 
an  ancient  deed  or  charter  which  has  so  many  points  of 
interest  that  I  append  a  translation  of  it  with  a  few  comments  : 
c 
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Know  all  men  present  and  future  that  I  Matilda  daughter 
of  Richard  Fleming  and  relict  of  Ralph  le  Mazun  in  my 
widowhood  for  myself  and  my  heirs  have  granted  and  by 
this  present  charter  have  confirmed  to  John  Baub,  clerk, 
and  his  heirs  or  assigns  the  gift  and  grant  which  my  sister 
Agnes  made  to  the  same  John  of  the  moiety  of  all  that 
tenement  with  its  appurtenances  which  belonged  to  our 
father  Thomas  Fleming  situated  in  St.  Paul's  Street  between 
the  tenement  of  our  uncle  Richard  Fleming  and  the  tenement 
of  Walter  the  Canon's  baker  {Walteri  Pistons  canonicorum) . 
Moreover  I  Matilda  of  my  own  free  will  have  given  and  granted 
between  the  four  gates  of  the  Guildhall  [inter  quatuor  Janua 
Gihaldie)  and  as  far  as  in  me  lieth  have  for  myself  and  my 
heirs  by  this  present  charter  confirmed  to  the  same  John 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns  my  whole  right  which  I  had  in  the 
aforesaid  tenement  with  its  appurtenances  together  with 
the  whole  right  of  escheat  that  can  possibly  accrue 
to  me  by  any  inheritance  descent  or  any  other  right 
both  within  or  without  the  city  of  Exeter,  to  have  and  to 
hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  or  assigns  of  me  and  my  heirs  freely 
quietly  wholly  and  peacefully  by  hereditary  right  for  ever, 
paying  from  thence  yearly  as  alms  to  the  church  of  the 
blessed  Peter  two  pence  in  equal  portions  at  two  yearly 
terms  viz.  at  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  to  me  and  my  heirs  according  to  the 
oath  that  is  contained  in  the  charter  of  my  sister  Agnes 
certain  white  gloves  {quasdam  ceroticas  albas)  or  one  penny 
at  Easter  for  all  service  demand  or  exaction  And  I  have 
for  myself  and  my  heirs  granted  that  when  a  relief  shall 
occur  for  the  said  tenement  they  may  be  quit  of  the  aforesaid 
rent  twice  a  year.  And  I  Matilda  and  my  heirs  are  bound  to 
warrant  the  whole  aforesaid  tenement  with  its  appurtenances 
together  with  the  gift  of  all  my  rights  in  all  things  to  the 
said  John  and  his  heirs  or  assigns  against  all  men  and  women 
for  ever.  For  this  gift  and  grant  and  confirmation  by  this 
present  charter  the  said  John  has  given  to  me  in  recognition 
ten  shillings  sterling.  In  order  that  it  may  be  ratified 
stamped  and  remain  to  posterity  I  have  certified  this  document 
with  an  impression  of  my  seal. 
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To  these  testify :  Martin  Rof,  then  Mayor  of  Exeter 
Walter  de  Molton,  Robert  Spewe,  provosts  ;  Adam  Rifford  ; 
Walter  Gervis ;  Robert  Pinzum  ;  Michael  Pollard ;  Baldwin 
Child ;  John  de  Okeston ;  Walter  de  Okeston ;  John  Hamel ; 
Lawrence  Busse ;  Henry  Cutler  (Kotiller) ;  Walter  Damerun ; 
Walter  de  Glocester ;  Ralph  the  Cordwainer  (le  Cordvan')  ; 
William  Gemien,  clerk ;  and  others. 

Acta  infesto  Sancti  Andrei  Apostoli  anno  rangni  (sic)  Regis 
Henrici  filii  Johannis  Regis  Anglie  quadragesimo  septimo 
(30  Nov.,  A.D.  1262). 


(1)  .  Early  deeds  are  not  the  grants,  but  the  record  of  the  grants  ; 
that  is  why  the  past  tense  is  used  :  "  I  have  granted,"  "  I  have  given," 
i.e.  verbally.  In  this  case  the  charter  was  executed  several  years 
after  the  grant,  as,  according  to  Izacke,  Martin  Rof  was  Mayor  and 
Robert  Molton  and  Robert  Spew,  provosts,  29  Henry  III.,  while  the 
charter  is  dated  47  Henry  III.  and  it  speaks  of  Rof  as  then 
Mayor  {Tunc  Majore  Exon  :). 

(2)  .  The  seal  unfortunately  is  missing ;  it  would  have  been 
of  interest  to  have  seen  if  the  Fleming  family  of  Exeter,  of  which  we 
have  some  notes  in  the  charter,  bore  the  same  arms  as  the  Flemings 
of  Bratton  Fleming,  afterwards  Barons  of  Slane  :  Vaire,  a  chief  cheeky 
Or  and  Gules. 

(3)  The  grant  was  made  verbally  "  between  the  four  gates  of  the 
Guildhall,"  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in  the  13th  century 
the  Guildhall  was  a  detached  building  with  four  entrances. 

{4)  The  Canons'  baker  lived  or  at  least  owned,  a  house  in  Paul 
Street,  but  the  Canons*  Bakehouse  was,  anyhow  at  a  later  period, 
situated  behind  what  are  now  Messrs.  Kennaway  and  Burch's  Offices 
in  Palace  Gate,  as  is  shown  by  an  old  Map  with  sketches  of  the  Houses 
in  South  Street  and  Palace  Gate,  circa  1560,  now  in  my  possession. 
Miss  Lega-Weekes  in  her  Topography  o  f  the  Close  makes  some  incorrect 
guesses  as  to  its  site. 

(5)  .  The  payment  of  2d-  yearly  to  the  Cathedral,  by  way  of  alms, 
and  the  white  gloves,  are  interesting. 

(6)  .  The  names  of  the  witnesses  given  are  full  and  interesting  ; 
most  of  them  are  those  of  well-known  citizens ;  some  however,  are, 
I  believe,  quite  new. 

(7)  .    I  believe  this  is  the  earliest  reference  to  St.  Paul  Street. 


\Janua  may  be  a  mis-reading  for  Scanna,  "  between 
the  four  benches  of  the  Guildhall."  This  expression 
is  frequently  used  in  early  West-country  deeds,  but,  curiously, 
is  not  included  in  C.  T.  Martin's  excellent  glossary 
in  The  Record  Interpreter.  The  phrase  is  rendered  as 
"between  the  four  walls  "  in  Hugh  R.  Watkin's  Hist,  of 
Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval  Town,  where  it  is  repeatedly  to 
be  found. — ^Eds.l  _        ^  ^  . 


NOTES. 


J.  F.  Chanter. 
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39.  "Rock  of  Ages." — To  the  list  of  translations  men- 
tioned by  Rev.  John  Julian  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Hymnology  " 
may  be  added  a  translation  into  Greek  by  Rt.  Rev.  R.  D. 
Hampden  (Bishop  of  Hereford)  printed  in  "  Some  Memorials 
of  R.  D.  Hampden,"  by  his  daughter,  Henrietta  Hampden, 
1871,  pp.  240-241.    It  contains  four  verses  of  six  lines. 

R.  B.  M. 

40.  Dialect  Words  derived  from  the  Cornish  Language. — 

Mr.  Henry  Jenner,  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Cornish  Language 
(p.  22),  says  "  the  modern  speech  of  West  Cornwall  is  full 
of  Celtic  words,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  places  and  people 
from  the  Tamar  to  the  Land's  End  bear  Cornish  names." 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  respect  to  names,  I  can 
only  find  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  words  in  the 
English  Dialect  Dictionary  which  are  definitely  derived  from 
the  Cornish  language.  The  list  does  not  pretend  to  be 
complete,  for  there  are  several  other  words  which  are  probably 
so  derived,  but  of  which  the  etymon  is  not  known.  All  the 
words  in  the  list  (except  Boit)  are  recorded  as  belonging 
to  the  dialect  of  Cornwall,  those  which  are  used  also  in  Devon 
being  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  Where  no  derivation  is 
given,  both  word  and  meaning  are  identical  with  the  Old 
Cornish. 

Ardar.  Obs.    A  plough. 
Ardur.  Obs.    A  ploughman. 
*Bal.    A  mine.    Cor.  bal,  collection  of  mines. 
Bannel.    The  broom  plant.    Cor.  banal,    OCor.  banathel. 
Besgan.    A  finger  stall.    Der.  of  Cor.  bis  {bys,  bes),  finger. 
*Bilder,  Biller.     Water  drop  wort,  cow-parsnip,  or  other 
imibelliferous  plant.    Prob.  from  Cor.  beler,  water-cress. 
*Boit.    Bait ;   a  meal  or  refreshment.    OCor.  buit. 
*Braggoty.     Mottled.    Of  Celtic  origin.    Cogn.  with  Ir. 
brecc,  speckled  ;  Wei.  brych,  a  spot. 
Brath.  Obs.    A  mastiff. 

Brithil.    A  mackerel ;    a  trout.    OCor.  brithel,  brethil, 

a  mackerel ;  Wei.  brithyll,  a  trout. 
Bruyans.    Crumbs.    OCor.  browian,  brewyon. 
Bucca.    A  hobgoblin,  bugbear,  scarecrow. 
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Bulgranack.    A  '  bull- toad/    Bui    +    granack ;  OCor. 
cranag,  a  frog  ;  also  cronec,  cp.  croinoc,  a  toad. 
*Butt.    A  dung-cart. 
*Butt.    A  bee-hive. 

Buzgut.   A  great  eater  or  drinker.    OCor.  bus  (buy)^ 

later  form  of  bos  or  boys,  meat,  food. 
Cal.    A  liar.    OCor.  cal,  cunning,  sly. 
Canker.    A  crab.    OCor.  cancer.    Lat.  cancer. 
*Care.    The  mountain  ash.    Of  Celtic  origin.    Cp.  Gael. 

and  Ir.  caor,  berry  of  the  mountain  ash ;  Wei.  cair, 

berries. 

*Casar.    A  coarse  sieve  used  to  winnow  corn.    Cp.  MCor., 
kazher,  sieve. 

*Cauch.    A  mess,  disagreeable  mixture.    OCor.  cauch,  cac, 

ordure,  manure,  dung 
*Chauk.    The  jackdaw.    OCor,  tshawc,  also  tshawka. 
Chaw.    The  chough ;    the  jackdaw.    OCor.  tshauha,  a 

chough  or  red-legged  crow. 
Cheens.    The  loins,  the  small  of  the  back.    OCor.  chein 
cein. 

Chewidden-day .  The  Thursday  a  clear  week  before 
Christmas  Day,  in  commemoration  of  black  tin  being 
first  melted,  by  fusion,  into  white.  OCor.  chiwidden, 
white  house,  i.e.  a  smelting  house  :  chi  (for  H,  ty), 
house +gwidn,  white,  earlier  gywn.    Wei.  gwyn. 

Child-vean.    Little  child  !  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 
OCor.  vean,  vyan,  little,  small,  a  mutation  of  byan, 
byhan,  bechan.    Wei.  bychan. 
*Click-hand.  The  left  hand.  Cp.  OCor.  gUkin  in  dorn  glikin, 
left-handed. 

Cluit.  A  wattled  hurdle  or  gate.  OCor.  cluit.  Wel.clwyd, 
a  hurdle. 

*Clunk.    To  swallow.    Der.  from  an  OCor.  verb  =  Wei. 
llyncu,  to  swallow. 
Cold  rooz.    Close  the  net ;  word  of  command  given  in 
pilchard  fishing.    Perhaps  for  OCor.  colm  res,  tie  the  net. 
*Combe.    A  narrow  valley.    A  Celtic  word,  cp.    Wei.  cwm. 
*Coose.    To  gossip.    OCor.  cows,  to  speak,  say,  tell. 
Corn,   ObsoL   A  corner. 
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^Corniwillen.    The  lapwing. 

Costean.  In  comb.  Costean  pits,  shallow  pits  sunk  at 
right  angles  to  the  usual  run  of  the  lodes  to  trace  or 
find  tin  or  other  metal.  Prob.  contains  the  element 
OCor.  stean,  tin  ;  cp.  hwel  stean,  sl  tin  mine. 

^Crew.  A  small  yard  or  enclosure ;  a  hut  or  hovel. 
OCor.  crow,  a  sty  or  hovel,  crow  moh,  a  pigsty. 

Crig.    A  round  mow  of  corn.    OCor.  creeg,  a  heap,  mound. 

Criggan.    A  limpet-shell.    OCor.  crogen,  a  shell. 

'•Crowd.    A  fiddle. 

''Crowder.    A  fiddler. 

Crowd.  A  wooden  hoop  covered  with  sheepskin,  used 
for  taking  up  corn.  A  mispron.  of  OCor.  crodar  (for 
older  croider),  a  sieve,  from  assoc.  with  crowd,  a 
fiddle. 

•Cunie.    The  green  scum  covering  a  pool ;  any  species 

of   short-growing  moss.    A   Celtic  word.    Cp.  Ir. 

cilnach  and  caonach,  moss  ;  Geal.  coinneach. 
Dash-an-darras.    The  stirrup-glass,  parting  cup.  OCor. 

dewas  an  darras,  a  drink  at  the  door. 
Drethan.    A  spot  of  sand.    OCor.  traith  (later  treafh), 

the  sandy  beach  of  the  sea  ;  Wei.  traeth. 
''Frig.    A  dowdy,  an  old-fashioned  woman.    OCor.  freg, 

a  woman,  a  married  woman. 
Froze.    Rough  water,  esp.  the  *  race '  of  a  tide  off  a 

headland.    OCor.  fros,  the  tide,  a  later  form  of  frot, 

a  strait,  a  channel,  Wei.  ffrwd. 
Furry.    An  ancient  festival  still  maintained  at  Helstone. 

Cp.  OCoT.fer,  a  fair,  a  mart ;  hsit.feriae. 
Garm.   To  scold ;  to  swear.    OCor.  garme,  to  shout,  to 

cry  aloud. 

Gaver.  The  sea  crayfish.  OCor.  gavar,  sl  goat ;  gavar  mor 
a  lobster. 

'Gaverhale.  The  jack-snipe.  OCor.  gavar,  a  goat  hal, 
a  salt  marsh,  a  moor.  Cp.  Wei.  gafyr  y  mynydd,  a 
jack-snipe. 

Gerra.   A  rock.    OCor.  garrac,  a  mutation  of  carrac. 
Glan.    The  bank  of  a  river. 

Glaws.    Dried  cow-dung  used  for  fuel.   OCor.  gloas. 
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Gleet.    Damp  on  the  surface  of  a  wall.    OCor.  gUt,  hoar- 
frost, rime,  cp.  gluth,  dew. 
Goss.    A  moor.    OCor.  cors. 

Goss.    A  wood.    OCor.  cos  ;  older  form  coid  ;  Wei.  coed. 
*Gossan.     A  mining  term  :   yellow  earth  just  above  a 
vein  of  metal ;    rust.    OCor.  gossan  (also  gozan), 
iron  ochre,  ferruginous  earth  ;  rust. 
Grig.  Heather. 

Growan.  Loose,  coarse  granite.  OCor.  grow,  gravel,  sand. 
Guldize.    The  harvest-time  feast.    Prop.  '  the  feast  of 

the  end,'  the  feast  given  at  the  close  of  harvest.  OCor. 

goil  (gol)  a  festival  +  diwedh,  an  end.    The  Breton 

form  corr.  to  diwedh  is  divez. 
Gwag.    When  the  tinners  hole  into  a  piece  of  ground, 

which  has  been  wrought  before,  though  filled  up  again, 

they  call  it  holing  in  gwag.  OCor.  gwag,  a  void,  vacuum. 
Gweans.    Periwinkles.    OCor.  gwihan,  a  periwinkle. 
Hager.    Ugly,  deformed,  rough ;  fierce,  cruel,  evil. 
Hez.    A  swarm  of  bees. 

Hoggan.  A  pork  pasty.  OCor.  hogen,  a  der.  of  hoch,  a  pig. 
Horra.    A  prostitute.    OCor.  hora. 

Hubba.    A  cry  given  to  warn  fishermen  of  the  approach 

of  pilchards.    OCor.  ubba,  in  this  place,  here. 
Ishan.    The  dust  or  husks  from  winnowed  corn.  OCor. 

tis,  the  husk  of  corn,  pi.  usion,  ision. 
Keggas.    Tall  umbelliferous  plants,  esp.  the  wild  parsnip 

and  the  wild  carrot.    OCor.  cegas,  hemlock. 
''^Kenning.   An  ulcer  in  the  eye ;  a  white  cloudy  spot  on 

the  cornea,  like  a  thin  film.    OCor.  cen,  the  peel  or 

skin  of  anything. 
Kiggal.    A  spindle.    OCor.  cigel,  a  distaff. 
Killimore.  Earth-nuts.  OCor.  cilli,  a  groove  +  mor,  berries. 
Killin.    The  holly.    OCor.  celin. 

Laister.    The  yellow  water-iris.    OCor.   elester,  pi.  of 

elestren,  a  sedge,  a  flag. 
Lester-cock.    A  boy-boat  used  in  fishing.    OCor.  tester, 

a  ship. 

Looby.    Of  the  weather  :  warm,  muggy,  misty.    Cp.  OCor. 
loob,  slime,  sludge. 
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Mabyer.    A  young  hen  ;  a  pullet.    OCor.  mab  +  iar,  i.e. 

the  son  of  a  hen. 
Meanolas.    A  kind  of  stove.    OCor.  maen  {min),  a  stone 

+  olas,  a  hearth. 
Milprev.    A  stone  used  as  a  charm  against  adders.  OCor. 

milprev,  the  Druid's  or  serpent's  egg.    Mil,  a  thousand 

+  prev,  a  reptile. 
Minnies.    Stones  used  in  pilchard  fishing.    OCor.  maen, 

a  stone  (pi.  meyn). 
Morgy.    The  dog-fish.    OCor.  morgi,  a  sea-dog,  a  dog-fish. 
Moyar.    ?  Obs.    A  blackberry.    OCor.  moyar,  berries. 
Muryan.    An  ant.    OCor.  murrian,  ants. 
Ogos.    Caves  along  the  shore.    OCor.  ogo,  a  cave,  cavern. 
Padel.    A  dish  ;  a  pan. 

Padgetty-pow.    A  lizard,  an  eft ;  a  tadpole,  a  frog.  Cp. 

OCor.  padzhar,  four,  and  paw,  foot. 
*  Palace.    A  cellar  for  the  bulking  and  storing  of  pilchards. 

Cp.  OCor.  palas,  to  dig,  delve. 
*Palch.    Broken  down  in  health,  very  frail  and  deUcate 

in  constitution.    OCor.  palch,  weak,  sickly,  making 

a  poor  recovery. 
Pane.    A  parsnip.    OCor.  panan  (pi.  panes). 
Pedn-paly.    The  blue  tit.    OCor.  pedn,  head  -f-  paly, 

satin  or  velvet. 
Pezac.    A  pilchard  with  a  broken  back.    OCor.  pesach, 

rotten. 

Pibcorn.  Obs.  A  '  hornpipe,'  a  rustic  musical  instrument. 

OCor.  pib,  pipe  +  com,  horn. 
Piggal.    A  pickaxe.    OCor.  pigol. 

Piggy-whidden.    The  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.    Lit.  white 

pig.    OCor.  gwidn,  a  form  of  gwyn,  white. 
*Pilm.    Dust.    OCor.  pilm,  flying  dust  like  flour. 
Plethan.    To  plait.    OCor.  pleth,  a  plait,  braid,  wreath. 
Pliskin.    An  eggshell.    OCor.  pliscin. 
Podar.    Mundic,  pyrites.    OCor.  podar,  rotten,  corrupt, 

good  for  nothing. 
*Pomstey.    To  act  as  a  quack-doctor.  Cp.  OCor.  ponsier, 

quackery,  giving  improper  medicines. 
Pryan.    A  mining  term  :  soft  white  clay.    OCor.  pryan, 

clayey  ground. 
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Pullan.    A  pit ;  a  pond  ;  a  pool  of  salt-water  among  the 

rocks.    OCor.  pullan,  a  dim.  of  pul. 
Pulrose.    A  wheel-pit ;   the  pit  in  which  the  wheel  of 

a  water-mill  revolves.      OCor.  pul,   pit,  and  ros, 

wheel. 

*Quilkin.    A  frog.    OCor.  cwilcen. 
Risk.    Rind  or  bark.    OCor.  rise. 

Scavel-an-gow.    The  noise  of  confused  talking ;  a  pack 

of  lies.    Lit.  a  bench  of  lies. 
Scavernick.    A  hare.    OCor.  scovarnog,  i.e.  long-eared; 

from  scovarn,  ear. 
Scaw.    The  elder  tree.    OCor.  scawen  (pi.  scaw). 
Sigger.    Sluggish  ;  used  of  a  small  slow  stream  of  water 

issuing  through  a  cranny  underground.    OCor.  sigyr, 

sluggish,  lazy. 
Silly.    The  conger  eel.    OCor.  silli,  selli,  an  eel. 
Slintrim.    An  incline.  Cp.  OCor.  slyntya,  to  slide,  glide 

along. 

Soggan.  A  cold,  dreary  place.  Cp.  OCor.  sog,  sug, 
wet,  damp. 

Squard.  i,  A  rent,  tear  ;  2,  to  tear,  rend.  OCor.  squerd, 
a  rent,  anything  torn ;  squardye,  to  tear,  rend,  break 
to  pieces. 

Stull.  In  a  mine  :  timber  placed  at  the  back  of  levels 
to  support  the  rubbish.    OCor.  stull,  a  rafter,  or  style. 

Subban.  1,  A  sop.  2,  to  break  pieces  of  bread  in  basins 
before  pouring  soup  on  them.  OCor.  suben,  a  mass  ; 
a  morsel. 

Tabban.    i.  A  morsel,  esp.  of  food.    2.  A  piece  of  turf. 

OCor.  tabm,  a  piece  ;  a  morsel. 
Talch.  Bran. 

Tarn.    I.  A  morsel ;   a  piece.    2.  Short,  dwarf.  OCor. 

tarn,  a  morsel ;  a  bite. 
*Towan.    A   sand-hill  on  the  coast.    OCor.   iowan,  a 

sandy  shore-bank,  a  strand. 
Tresfer.    A  beam.    OCor.  troster  (pi.  tresters). 
Trig.    Any  kind  of  shell-fish  picked  up  at  low  water. 

Cp.  OCor.  trig,  the  ebbing,  or  reflux  of  the  sea. 
Tummals.   A  heap,  pile  ;  a  quantity  of  anything.  OCor. 

tomals. 
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TyoY.    A  thatcher  or  slater. 

Vug.    A  mining  term  :  a  natural  cavity  in  a  rock ,  a 

hollow  ;  a  cleft.    Cp.  OCor.  vooga,  a  cavern. 
Wheal.    A  mine.    OCor.  hwel. 
Willen.    A  beetle.    OCor.  hwilen. 

$^  p-^^P  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

^(  4^.    Harold's  alias  St.  Nicholas'  Fee  or  Manor.— In  the 

Shillingford  Letters  and  Papers  (p.  9),  is  recorded  a  dialogue 
which  took  place  in  November,  1447,  between  the  Mayor  himself 
and  the  Bishop,  as  follows  :  "  Heseide  lete  the  Bisshopesfe  be 
as  Seynt  Nicholas  fe  is.  Y  seide  if  hit  pleased  hymy  nay,  hit 
myght  not  be  so ;  for  Seynt  Nicholas  fe,  y  called  Haroldes 
fe,  is  graunt  of  olde  kyngis  and  confirmaciouns.  He  seide  the 
Bishop  hadde  the  same.  Y  seide  nay  that  I  never  knyw  ne 
sigh  (saw)  and  he  seide  hit  was  aunsion  demene.  And  y  seide 
nay,  and  proved  hit  by  Domesday." 

It  is  rather  curious  to  find  ShiUingford  thus  championing 
the  privileges  of  St.  Nicholas'  Priory,  for,  as  Mr.  Lloyd-Parry 
reminds  us  in  his  Handbook,  "  The  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Priory  by  various  Royal  Charters  repeatedly  led  to  a  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  Prior  and  Convent  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  on  the  other.  Disputes 
became  frequent  as  to  the  power  of  arrest,  the  right  to  the 
view  of  Frankpledge,  and  the  right  to  the  fines  for  the  break- 
ing of  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,"  etc. 

I  infer  from  the  interchangeability  of  the  titles  that  the 
Fee  or  Manor  that  had  once  been  Harold's  formed  the  nucleus 
of  St.  Nicholas'  Fee  and  that  a  Court  Leet  and  other  excep- 
tional rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Prior  were  inherent 
to  that  land  and  passed  with  its  possession,  being  confirmed 
to — rather  than  conferred  on,  the  Priory  by  successive  Kings. 

Whether  the  caput  of  Harold's  Fee  lay  within  the  City 
walls  or  without ;  what  was  the  rank  of  the  man  whose  name 
clung  to  the  estate  for  many  centuries  ;  and  at  what  date  it 
was  first  granted  to  a  Priory  or  Church,  are  among  questions 
that  I  trust  the  identification  of  its  constituent  parts  may 
assist  in  solving.  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 
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42.  Harold's  Fee  :  Redelisdona. — Among  the  Corporation 
Muniments,  the  first  discoverable  mention  of  Harold's  lands 
as  such,  is  a  charter  of  Henry  I.,  cited  in  Misc.  Roll  51,  which 
is  a  copy  (in  a  i6th  century  hand)  of  an  Inspeximus  made 
by  King  Henry  [VII.]*  of  an  Inspeximus  by  "  the  late  King 
Henry  VI."  of  earlier  Royal  Charters. 

According  to  this  record,  Henry  I.  (who  reigned  1 100- 1 135) 
gave  and  confirmed  to  God  and  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  monks  of  the  said  Church  the  land  of  Harold  of 
Exeter  {Heraldi  de  Exonia)  which  he  held  at  farm  for  25s. 
per  annum,  within  the  borough  and  without  {infra  hurgum 
et  extra)  near  the  wall,  on  either  side  thereof  {ex  utraque  parte 
prope  murum),  and  the  land  of  Redelisdona,  with  all  things 
that  pertain  to  it — solutam,  liberam  et  quietam,  et  ah  omnibus 
rebus,  etc.-\ 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  this  King  grants,  also,  and  confirms 
to  the  said  monks  the  land  {terram)  of  Sireford}  and  Chenebury§ 
with  men,  lands,  and  all  things,  etc. 

Now,  as  we  know  that  Sherford  and  Kenbury  were  given 
with  St.  Olave's  Church  to  Battle  Abbey  by  William  the 
Conqueror  (Dugdale,  Mon.  p.  233),  it  may  be  that  Harold's 
were  among  those  un-named  lands  "  appertaining  "  to  St. 
Olave's  that  were  also  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Battle 
together  with  St.  Olave's ;  and  that,  like  the  others,  they 
were  given  back  by  Battle,  on  the  foundation  of  St. 
Nicholas'  Priory.  Or,  this  Fee  may  have  been  retained  by 
the  Crown,  until  Henry  I.  saw  fit  to  make  a  permanent  dis- 
position of  it  to  the  Priory. 

In  any  case,  the  reference  to  the  rent  of  25s.  is  evidently 

*  Whether  the  "  Anno  r.r.  20,"  refers  to  the  Sixth  or  the  Seventh 
Henry's  reign,  is  not  clearly  stated  ;  if  the  latter,  the  text  is  incomplete. 

t Oliver  prints  this  {Mon.  p.  117),  and  on  the  same  page  another 
copy  apparently  of  the  same  charter,  but  containing  what  are  perhaps 
clerical  errors — the  omission  of  the  phrase  ex  utraque  parte  prope  murum, 
and  the  substitution  of  "  To  wit  the  land  of  Redelisdona  "  for  "  and 
the  land,  etc."  (a  contraction  01  et  having  perhaps  beeen  misread  as 
a  contraction  of  scilicet).    Moreover,  this  breaks  off  at  the  word  rebus. 

XScireford  had  been  given  to  St.  Olave's  by  Githa,  mother  of  Earl 
Harold.    {See  Kemble,  Chart.  Angl.  Sax.  iv.,  264). 

§01iver.  Mon.  p.  237. 
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retrospective,  and,  presumably,  this  was  only  mentioned 
so  as  to  establish  the  value  of  the  holding  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  but  the  Rev.  Oswald  J.  Reichel, 
both  in  Dev.  N.  &  Q.  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  i86)  and  in  the  Trans.  Devon. 
Assoc.  (Vol.  xliv.,  p.  314)  proffers  the  unsound  argument 
that  because  the  land  of  Harold  of  Exeter  was  granted  by 
Henry  1.  between  the  years  1114-1123  (which  he  has  shown 
to  be  the  date  of  the  charter),  the  Harold  in  question  must 
have  been  living  at  that  time,  and  that  therefore  Oliver 
and  his  followers  must  be  wrong  in  assuming  him  to  have 
been  the  Earl  Harold  (eventually  King  of  England)  who  was 
slain  at  Hastings  in  1066.  He  accordingly  dismisses  him 
as  merely  "  a  citizen  of  Exeter." 

But  I  contend  that  Oliver  was  right ;  and,  indeed,  the 
very  words  "  de  Exonia  "  were  almost  tantamount  to  the 
title. 

In  the  same  Devon.  Assoc.  paper  (p.  317)  Mr.  Reichel 
has  alluded  to  Baldv/in  de  Redvers  as  "  Earl  of  Exeter  " — 
in  fact  the  Earl  so  styles  himself  in  a  charter  printed  in  Oliver's 
Monasticon  (p.  193) — and  he  is  sometimes  simply  called 
"  Baldwin  de  Exonia  "  (See  Oliver,  City,  p.  34). 

Dr.  Round  [Feud.  Eng.  p.  168)  observes  :  **  It  was  a 
regular  practice  for  sheriffs  to  derive — as  often  did  earls — 
their  style  from  the  capital  town  of  their  shire." 

Mr.  Reichel  (at  the  above  references)  further  falls  into 
the  error — as  I  consider  it — of  identifying  Harold's  "  land  of 
Redelisdona "  with  RoUeston  Barton,  in  the  parish  of 
Heavitree."  Here  he  was  probably  misled  by  Oliver  [Men, 
p.  113)  who  refers  to  it  as  "  the  Relisdon  estate,  now  Rolleston 
or  Ruxton."  A  copy  of  the  182 1  edition  of  Oliver's  History 
of  the  City,  in  the  Public  Library  (containing  many  marginalia 
in  the  author's  hand)  has  some  auction  bills  inserted  opposite 
"  Rokesdon  "  (p.  168),  one  of  which  announces  for  sale  on 
28  July,  1825,  "  the  Manor  or  reputed  Manor  of  Rollestone 
and  all  those  capital  farm  and  lands  called  Higher  and  Lower 
Rollestone  in  the  parish  of  Heavitree,  comprising  two  farm- 
houses .  .  .  and  331  acres  ...  in  a  rising  situation  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  City,  the  estate  being  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
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the  turnpike  roads  leading  to  the  City."*  In  Billings 
Directory  for  1857  the  two  houses  are  described  as  "  Rolestone 
Barton  "  and  "  Lower  Rolestone." 

The  latter  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  (from  "  Marypole 
Head  "  at  the  top  of  Pennsylvania  Hill),  l3^ng  some  way 
back  within  the  angle  of  Rosebarn  lane  and  the  road  to  Stoke 
Canon. 

In  a  roll  of  Debtors  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  (No.  2750) 
A.D.  1460,  I  note  an  entry  for  tithes  due  from  "  Rokesdon  " 
to  St.  Sidwell's,  which  of  course  was  then  embraced  in  the 
parish  of  Heavitree. 

In  the  Cartulary  of  St.  John's  Hospital  [Corpn.  Archives) 
I  find  on  fol.  56d.  which  is  headed  "  Via  de  Rokesdon  usque 
Hoperneland,"  an  article  headed  "  non  sit  via  iux'^  castru 
de  Rokysdon  p[atet]  conseq't."  recording  that  at  the  Hundred 
Court  [Hundredum  legal)  held  at  Woneford  ...  (19  May,  1389) 
Richard,  Prior  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  attached,  etc., 
for  obstructing  a  certain  highway  next  (iuxfa)  the  "  Castrum 
de  Rokysdon  "t  by  raising  a  certain  new  ditch  (levando  .  .  . 
fossatum)  in  the  said  way.  The  Prior  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  12  jurors  (named),  having  been  sworn  in  by  the  Bailiff 
of  the  Hundred,  declared  that  he  did  not  ....  [do  what 
he  was  charged  with],  and  they  say  further,  that  there  is 
not  any  "  via  regia  "  within  the  land  of  Rokysdon  except 
(nisi)  one  way  which  extends  from  Stokcross  to  MarepoUe. 
The  Prior  is  acquitted  and  the  Senescall  of  the  Hundred 
sets  his  seal  thereunto. 


♦This  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  neighbouring  estate  of 
Rolleston,  in  Upton  Pine  which  Mr.  Reichel  {Vict.  Hist.  p.  460) 
identifies  with  Brampford  Pine,  as  representing  the  "  Brenford  " 
held  in  Domesday  by  Baldwin  the  Sheriff  ;  several  of  whose  estates, 
he  says,  afterwards  took  name  from  Roland  de  Nimet,  the  holder 
in  1 166  {See  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  xliv.  p.  328).  Lady  Rosalind  Northcote 
writes  me  "  there  was  in  the  Parish  of  Upton  Pyne  a  house  called 
Rolleston  Court.  It  has  now  practically  disappeared,  but  the  out- 
buildings remain,  and  are  reached  only  by  a  series  of  small  lanes 
between  the  road  to  Newton  St.  Gyres  from  Exeter,  and  the  road 
that  passes  Upton  Pyne  and  goes  to  Thorverton." 

fl  wonder  whether  this  Castle  or  Camp  of  Rokesdon  can  be  the 
same  that  is  marked  "  Stoke  Hill  Camp  "  on  the  O.S.  Map. 
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The  Lysons'  say  that  "  the  barton  of  RoUeston  or  Ruxton 
in  Heavitree  parish  belonged  formerly  to  St.  John's  Hospital." 

A  contributor  to  the  Diocesan  Archaeological  Soc.  Trans. 
(vol.  v.,  p.  32)  remarks  that  it  is  described  in  St.  John's 
Cartulary  as  "  Castrum  de  Rokesdon,"  and  that  in  1258 
Bishop  Bronescombe  bestowed  the  Barton  of  Rokesdon  on 
that  Hospital.  Oliver  {City,  1821  edn.,  p.  168)  makes  the 
more  qualified  statement  that  Bp.  Bronescombe  (1257-1280) 
gave  to  St.  John's  Hospital  the  sum  of  100  marks  with  which 
the  purchase  of  Rokesdon  in  Heavitree  Parish,  and  Kyne- 
wardesburgh  in  the  manor  of  Clyst,  from  Sir  John  Mansel, 
was  effected. 

The  Cartulary  (p.  3)  under  "  Clist  and  Rokesdon,"  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Bishop,  but  copies  the  grant,  in  pure  and 
perpetual  alms,  by  "  Joh'es  fil  Galfredi  Mannsel,  Miles,"  to 
St.  John's  Hospital,  of  "  tola  terra  mea  de  Kenewardesburgh 
in  manerio  de  Cliston  Nonaunt  and  terra  mea  de  Rokesdon."* 

The  descent  of  the  property  is  traced  thus  : — Henry  de 
Nunant  granted  to  Geoffrey  Mansel  the  land  of  Clist  which 
William  Turonde  held.  In  1250,  Geoffrey  Mansel,  son  of 
Humphrey  Mansel,  granted  to  Walter  Gervaise  for  homage 
and  service,  his  land  of  Kynewardesburgh  in  the  manor  of 
Clyston.  Walter  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Sir  Wm.  Speke,  Kt.  "  with  xx^*  terrarum,"  the 
other  to  Sir  John  Fitz  Geffrey,  bringing  him  Kyneswarde- 
burgh,  etc. 

In  Testa  de  Nevil  we  find — "  Kynewardesburgh,  de 
manerio  de  Cliston,  Unfrid'  de  Mansel,  2V  p.m."  The  Rev. 
T.  W.  Whale  (Trans.  Devon.  Association,  xxx.,  p.  216, 
No.  206),  considers  that  it  is  represented  by  "  Moss- 
hayne.  Broad  Clyst." 

In  another  section  of  Testa  (Book  of  Fees,  p.  98 ; 
1212  A.D.)  we  are  told  "The  manor  of  Clifton  (Broad  Clist) 
is  in  the  King's  hand  in  discharge  of  a  debt  incurred  by 
Henry  de  Novaunt  to  the  Jews  .  .  .  This  manor  King  Henry  I. 
gave  to  Roger  de  Nunant  his  ancestor  (Mr.  Reichel  says 
"great-grandfather"  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  xxxvii.,  p.  425). 


♦This  is  not  dated,  but  another  notification  to  the  same  effect 
s  of  6  Ed.  I. 
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The  manor  of  "  Clistona  "  (Broad  Clyst)  was  in  the  Crown 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  according  to  which 
it  belonged  to  Ordulf  (Earl  of  Devon)  in  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  (Lysons',  p.  114 ;  and  Vict.  Hist.  p.  409). 

"  RoUeston  in  Heavitree  Parish  "  having  now  been  con- 
clusively identified  with  the  Rokesdon  acquired  by  St.  John's 
Hospital,  the  history  of  the  latter  estate  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  this  cannot  be  the  same  as  Harold  de  Exonia's  Redelis- 
dona*  that  was  confirmed  by  Henry  I.  to  St.  Nicholas ;  but 
this  negative  argument  is  not  needed  to  prove  the  true  identi- 
fication of  Redelisdona,  for  in  an  account  of  the  Bailiff  of 
St.  Nicholas',  17-18  Hen.  VIII.,  I  find  entered  under  the 
heading  "  Haroldesse  otherwise  called  St.  Nicholas'  Fee, 
Exeter,"  a  receipt  of  4s.  rent  from  certain  lands  and  tenements 
which  Nicholas  Kirkham  did  hold  freely,  and  now  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  situated  upon  '*  Monte  S'ci  Dauid'  alias  Redlis- 
down,"  outside  the  North  Gate  of  the  said  City.j 

A  deed  dated  1264  {Corpn.  no.  674)  relates  to  rents  from 
tenements  in  St.  David's  mount  in  St.  Nicholas'  Fee  ;  one 

of  1443  (no.  1185)  is  a  grant  by  William  Pestour  to  Boway, 

clerk,  of  his  tenement,  etc.,  in  St.  Nicholas'  Fee,  on  St.  David's 
mount ;  and  in  some  of  the  Post-Reformation  City  Bailiffs' 
Accounts,  the  title  "  Maner  de  Sent  Davy's  down  "  occurs, 
apparently  in  substitution  for  that  of  "  Harold's  Fee." 
^  f-y^"-  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

4i>4e.  The  Cornish  Language. — As  examples  of  the 
Cornish  Language  are  so  scarce,  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  put  on  record  a  short  sentence  that  occurs  in  one  of  the 
Deposition  Books  of  Suits  in  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Exeter. 


♦Though  the  copy  of  the  charter  to  which  I  have  given  preference 
does  not  distinctly  state  that  Redelisdona  (as  well  as  the  juxta-mural 
holding)  was  Harold's,  the  context  and  the  extraneous  evidence 
warrant  the  assumption  that  it  was  his. 

t There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  same  place-name  in  the  following 
item  from  a  deed  dated  in  the  Corpn.  Calendar  "  ?  1300  "  (no.  200)  ; 
"  Philip  the  Clerk  son  of  Geoffrey  the  Miller  of  Redyshandon  tenement 
formerly  of  A.  de  Baldeleg  at  Taddeford  "  (Taddiford  in  St.  David's 
Parish). 
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In  a  case  of  libel  and  defamation  heard  i6th  April,  1572, 
in  answer  to  interrogatories  administered  to  the  witnesses, 
the  second  witness,  William  Haryshe,  of  Lalant,  tinner, 
where  he  had  dwelt  forty  years  from  his  birth,  deposed  that 
"  .  .  .  .  dew  whallan  giva  metton  in  Eglos  de  Lalant  videlicet 
upon  All  Hallows  day  last  past  in  the  parish  Church  of  Lalant 
about  the  middle  of  the  service  James  called  Agnes  Davy 
.  .  .  and  ...  .in  Englysh  and  not  in  Cornowok  ut  dixit,"  etc. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  his  evidence  was  not  recorded 
in  Cornish  instead  of  this  scrap,  but  from  the  record  it  seems 
that  the  Cornish  peasantry  at  that  time  were  bilingual. 
The  first  word  in  this  quotation  is  uncertain,  and  I  have 
left  blank  the  particular  English  epithets  applied  to  Agnes, 
as  they  were  not  very  polite  ones,  though  we  might  like  the 
Cornish  for  them,  but  the  point  is  that  these  Deposition 
Books,  of  which  there  is  a  very  fine  series  at  this  period, 
may,  on  thorough  examination,  produce  further  examples 
of  the  Cornish  speech.  The  reference  to  the  extract  given 
is  No.  857  (Catalogue  number),  p.  345,  Depositions  1569-1576. 

J.  F.  Chanter. 

J^  '^.  Boase  and  Courtney's  "Bibliotheca  Cornubiensis 
A  Correction.— The  entry  "BONZE,  M^-  [BONDS?]" 
should  be  cancelled.  The  editors  found  this  name  in  Smiles' 
Boulton  and  Watt,  but  it  occurs  there  through  a  mistake  in 
transcribing  Watt's  letters.  The  name  actually  written  is 
"  Bouge,"  but  the  characters  are  so  formed  that  there  is 
ample  excuse  for  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  copyist  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject-matter  dealt  with.  The  man's 
name  was  really  John  Budge — presumably  "  Bouge "  is 
a  phonetic  spelling  of  the  name  as  Watt  heard  it  pronounced. 
Budge  was  an  engineer  well  known  in  Cornwall  at  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  Watt's  steam-engine.  He  had  erected 
a  number  of  the  older  form  of  engine,  i.e.  Newcomen's  or 
the  atmospheric  engine.  Rhys  Jenkms. 

>f!>".  427    Ackytoashy. — A  proverbial  saying  is  reported  from 
Silverton  :  "  That  beats  Ackytoashy,  and  Ackytoashy  beats 
the  Devil."    It  is  said  of  a"  tall  story  "  or  the  like,  something 
almost  incredible.    Who  is  'VAckytoashy  '  ? 
^  p.  /    'Jf.eUA  V  ^  y///     •  fh  R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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46.  Cornish  Cider  Mill  and  Press. — ^The  accompanying 
illustrations  are  of  an  ancient  cider  mill  and  press  at  the  Old 
Manor  House  of  Trewinnard,  near  Penzance.  The  mill 
consists  of  a  large  circular  stone  about  2  ft.  high  and  6  ft. 
diameter.  Within  its  top  edge  a  trough  is  cut  completely 
around  it,  about  18  in.  wide  at  the  top  and  12  in.  deep, 
leaving  an  outer  rim  of  6  in.  and  a  centre  of  varying  width. 
In  this  trough  the  apples  are  placed,  and  a  sohd  circular  stone 
called  the  "  runner  "  is  made  to  roll  around  on  its  edge,  and 
so  crush  the  fruit.  This  stone  is  put  in  motion  by  having 
a  horse  attached  to  a  horizontal  bar  of  wood  5  ft.  long  called 
the  "  roundabout,"  projecting  from  its  centre  and  passing 
through  an  upright  slotted  and  revolving  post.  The  apples 
are  thus  crushed,  skins  and  core,  all  to  a  pulp,  and  the  resulting 
mass  is  called  "  apple-mock,"  or  mash.  It  is  next  baled  up 
with  buckets  and  placed  on  the  cider-press."  This  consists 
of  a  circular  stone,  about  4  ft.  in  diameter,  having  a  smooth 
table-like  surface,  placed  horizontally  and  having  a  shallow 
groove  near  its  circumference,  ending  in  a  projecting  lip. 
The  "  apple-mock  "  is  built  up  in  layers  intermixed  with 
clean  straw,  and  when  sufficiently  high  is  called  a  cheese ; 
a  wood  cover  board  called  a  "  sow  "  is  placed  on  the  top  and 
pressure  applied  to  extract  the  juice.  To  apply  the  pressure, 
one  end  of  a  wooden  beam,  30  ft.  in  length  and  called  a  "  lever 
beam,"  is  secured  close  above  the  "  sow"  or  cheese,  the  other 
end  rising  at  an  angle.  At  its  extreme  end  is  hung  a  huge 
block  of  stone  fastened  to  an  iron  bar  having  a  series  of  holes, 
through  which  a  pin  engages  with  the  end  of  the  "lever-beam." 
As  the  cheese  compresses,  this  weight  is  raised  hole  by  hole 
until  all  the  juice  is  extracted.  This  unadulterated  liquid 
is  received  in  suitable  vessels,  and  the  dry  residue,  being  of 
little  value,  is  given  to  pigs.  To  crush  sufficient  f or  a  "  cheese' ' 
would  take  a  long  afternoon,  and  about  five  or  six  bushels  of 
apples  are  required  to  make  one  "  cheese  "  and  about  the 
same  quantity  to  make  a  hogshead  of  cider.  The  apple  juice 
is  allowed  to  remain  still  for  three  or  four  days,  during  which 
time  fermentation  commences  and  any  impure  matter  comes 
to  the  surface  ;  this  is  skimmed  off  as  it  forms,  and  the  cider 
is  then  put  in  casks.     These    mills  "  were  in  use  up  to 
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comparatively  recent  times,  but  have  now  nearly  all  given 
place  to  less  primitive  methods.  Gibson  and  Sons. 

[One  point  seems  to  require  further  explanation,  viz  : 
How  was  the  stone  block  raised  hole  by  hole  to  apply  the 
necessary  pressure  ?  Information  on  this  point  would  be 
appreciated. — ^Eds.] 

47.  County  Arms. — ^Strictly  speaking,  no  County  is 
entitled  to  armorial  bearings,  because  it  is  not  a  corporate 
body.  Some  of  the  County  Councils,  indeed,  such  as  Somerset, 
have  obtained  a  proper  grant  from  the  College  of  Arms,  but 
in  most  cases  either  the  arms  of  the  County  capital,  or  of  the 
Earl  or  Duke  of  the  County,  have  been  pressed  into  the  service. 
Cornwall  has  always  used  the  arms  of  its  Duchy,  but  Devon 
seems  to  have  wavered  between  those  of  the  City  of  Exeter 
and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Devon.  The  arms  of  Exeter  are 
singularly  inappropriate  for  the  County  of  Devon,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  the  castle  obviously  indicates  a  town  and 
not  a  territory,  and,  secondly,  Exeter  is  a  County  in  itself  and 
therefore  cannot  represent  the  rest  of  Devonshire.  The  most 
appropriate  device  seems  to  be  the  earliest  arms  of  the  Earls 
of  Devon,  viz  :  Gules,  a  griffin  segreant  or,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  London  Devonian  Association.  (See  Devonian 
Year  Book,  192 1). 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornw^all, 
Sir  Robert  Edgcumbe  has  suggested  the  device  of  two  wrestlers 
for  the  Cornwall  County  Council,  in  place  of  the  arms  of  the 
Duchy  which  are  appropriated  for  general  use.  These  arms, 
he  remarks,  "  could  not  be  said  to  be  very  interesting  or  very 
ancient,  as  their  earliest  known  use,  in  their  present  form, 
dates  from  the  year  1610,  when  they  appear  on  the  Letters 
Patent  by  which  James  I.  in  that  year  created  his  sOn  Prince 
of  Wales."  But,  he  says,  in  1419  Henry  V.  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  effect  that  all  who  bore  arms  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt  (1415)  were  not  required  to  prove  their  right  to 
do  so  either  by  descent  or  grant ;  and  on  the  sole  authority 
of  the  poet  Drayton  in  his  "  Ballad  of  Agincourt  "  (first 
published  in  1607),  he  maintains  that  the  Cornishmen  bore 
a  banner  with  th  e  device  of  two  wrestlers .  He  adds  :  ' '  Drayton 
is  well  known  to  have  been  acquainted  with  heraldry,  and  to 
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have  been  very  accurate  in  his  descriptions.  On  going 
through  the  different  banners  ascribed  to  the  KngUsh  counties 
by  Drayton,  one-third  of  them  are  obviously  correct,  being 
the  blazon  of  arms  still  used  by  the  local  authorities.  Another 
third  are  such  as  we  might  expect  the  county  contingents 
then  to  carry,  and  as  to  the  others  there  is  not  much  to  guide 
us  one  way  or  another."  The  banners  of  the  four  western 
counties  are  thus  described  : — 

A  silver  tower,  Dorset's  red  banner  bears  ; 

The  Cornishmen  two  wrestlers  have  for  theirs. 

The  Devonshire  band,  a  beacon  set  on  fire  ; 

Somerset,  a  virgin  bathing  in  a  spring. 
Is  there  any  other  authority  for  the  use  of  any  one  of  these 
devices  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  or  subsequently  ?  There 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  picturesque 
and  appropriate  device  for  the  arms  of  Cornwall,  if  properly 
registered  at  the  College  of  Arms,  but  it  seems  a  mistake 
to  claim  for  it  the  authority  of  use  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
unless  stronger  evidence  can  be  adduced  than  that  provided 
by  a  poem  written  nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

[A  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  ran  through  several 
volumes  of  the  Western  Antiquary. — ^Eds.]  ^-^ 

48.  Labelling  Historic  Houses. — ^At  the  kind  invitation 
of  the  Torquay  Rotarian  Club  a  short  time  ago,  I  addressed 
the  members  on  the  Literary  Associations  of  Torquay,  and 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  some  record  should  be  kept  of  the 
houses  where  eminent  men  and  women  had  lived  at  different 
times.  I  added  that  at  Chfton  plaques  have  been  affixed  at 
various  places  mentioning  such  names  as  those  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Roberts,  etc. 

Charles  Kingsley,  for  instance,  wrote  Glaucus  at  Livermead 
House ;  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  was  a  guest  in  this  my 
old  home ;  Thomas  Hughes  was  connected  with  the  town 
through  Prebendary  Ford,  who  lived  at  a  house  called  Les 
Hirondelles  ;  Daniel  Macmillan  resided  here  for  considerable 
spaces  of  time  between  1850  and  1855  ;  the  authoress  of 
Mademoiselle  Mori  spent  a  large  section  of  her  life  on  Waldon 
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Hill.  Both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  visitors  ; 
the  former  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Brydges  Williams,  whose 
house  can  be  readily  identified,  but  from  what  part  of  Torquay 
did  the  latter  start  in  September,  1832,  on  a  forty  hours 
journey  by  chaise  and  coach  to  Newark  via  London  ?  And 
where  was  Tennyson  staying  when  he  walked  from  Torre 
Abbey  by  the  old  Rock  path,  and  was  led  by  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  to  write  Audley  Court  ? 

I  have  named  but  a  few,  and  there  is  a  very  wide  field 
to  be  explored.    Surely  it  would  be  well  worth  while. 

J.  G.  Tetley, 

Belmont,  Torre.  (late  Archdeacon  of  Bristol). 

[In  London  such  plaques  are  placed  on  the  houses  of 
eminent  persons  l^^^e^London  County  Council. — ^Eds.] 

49.  Registers  of  Unchristened  Children. — ^Does  any  of 
your  readers  happen  to  know  where  any  of  the  above-named 
Registers  for  the  parishes  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  now 
to  be  found  ?    Also,  how  long  were  they  kept  ? 

I  find  by  §  5  of  7/8  William  III.,  cap.  35,  that  it  is  provided : 
"  Parents  shall  within  five  days  of  such  birth  (of  a  child)  give 
notice  to  the  Rector,  Vicar,  Curate  or  Clerk  of  the  Parish  or 

Place  where  such  child  was  born  of  the  day  of  birth  

the  which  said  Rector,  etc.,  or  their  substitutes,  are  hereby 

required  to  take  a  true  and  exact  account  and  keep 

a  distinct  register  of  all  and  every  person  so  born  in  his  or 
their  respective  parishes  or  precincts  and  not  christened  .  .  . 
under  penalty  of  40/-  for  each  omission. 

The  italics  are  mine.  Querens. 

[The  enactment  was  a  necessary  sequel  to  an  Act  of  the 
previous  year  (6/7  William  III.,  cap.  6),  which  imposed  a  tax 
upon  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  but  "this  form  of  regis- 
tration was  for  the  most  part  neglected,  and  in  1706  (4  Anne, 
cap.  12)  an  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  respect  to  negligent 
clergy,  wherein  it  was  plainly  stated  that  an  enforcement  of 
the  heavy  penalties  would  expose  them  and  their  families 
to  ruin  "  (Cox,  Parish  Registers,  p.  10).  Dr.  Cox  says  "  it  is 
quite  exceptional  to  find  any  register  entries  of  this  nature," 
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and  the  only  instance  he  gives  in  the  South  of  England  is  at 
St.  Mary's,  Reading  {iUd.y  p.  254). 

The  "  Directory  for  the  publique  worship  of  God,"  passed 
by  parliament  in  1645,  also  provided  for  the  date  of  birth 
being  registered,  but  this  was  not  generally  done,  and  in 
August,  1653,  an  Act  of  "  Barebone's  Parliament "  made  a 
greater  change,  substituting  civil  "  parish  registers  "  {sic)  for 
the  clergy,  and  ordering  them  to  record  births,  banns,  marriages 
and  burials.  In  some  cases,  e.g.  Barnstaple,  baptisms  were 
generally  entered  as  well  as  births,  and  the  register  books 
were,  as  a  rule,  well  kept  under  this  civil  system,  but  at  the 
Restoration  the  old  system  was  resumed  (EncycLBrit.). — ^Eds.] 

50.  Sailer  Money  or  Sallery. — For  several  years  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hartland  Church  Accounts,  reference  is 
made  to  a  rate  or  tax  which  is  generally  called  "Sailer  mony." 
but  in  one  year  appears  as  "  Sallery."  Can  any  reader  give 
an  explanation  of  the  term  ?  From  the  wording  of  the 
entries  of  pajnuents  to  the  collector,  it  was  obviously  of  an 
exceptional  character.  An  entry  appears  in  the  first  year, 
viz.,  1597-8,  and  the  last  occurs  in  1611-12.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  all  the  entries  in  full : — 

1597-  8.    Receaved  of  William  May  Collector 

of  the  Sailer  mony  xxxvij^  vij^ 

1598-  9.    Receaved  of  Robert  Wynter  Collector 

of  the  Sailer  mony  xv^ 
Receaved  more  of  the  said  Rob't 

Wynter  Collector  of  the  Sailer  mony   xix^  x*^ 
Paid  to  Rob't  Wynter  for  the  collec- 

tinge  of  the  sailer  mony  ij^  vj^ 

Paid  to  Rob't  Wynter  in  satisfac- 
tion of  his  fee  for  collectinge 
the  Sailer  mony  ij^  vj'^ 

1599-  1600.    Receipfe  of  the  Sallery  :  Receaved 

of  ffranncis  Bremelcombe  Collector 
of  the  Sallery  xlj  ^ 

1600-  1.    [No  entry.] 

1601-  2.    Receaved  of  John  Holman  in  parte 

of  the  Sailer  mony  xxif  x]^ 
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1602-  3.    Receaved  of  ffranncis  Bremelcombe 

in      parte     of     the  Sailer 
mony  xlij^ 
Paid  to  ffranncis  Bremelcombe  in 
recompence  of  his  paines  for  coUec- 
tinge  the  Sailer  mony  and  other 
busines  for  the  parishe  vj^  viij*^ 

1603-  4.    Receaved  of  ffranncis  Bremelcombe 

in  parte  of  the  Sailer  mony  xP 
Pd  to  ffranncis  Bremelcombe  for 

Collecting  the  Sailer  mony  vj^  viij*^ 

1604-  5.    Receaved  of  ffranncis  Bremelcombe 

in  parte  of  the  Sailer  mony  xxxvj^  vj*^ 

T605-6.    Receaved  of  David  May  in  parte  of 
the  Arrerages  of  the  Sailer  money 
and  in  parte  of  the  same  due 
this  yeare  xlviij^ 
Pd  to  David  May  for  collecting  of 
Tharrerages  of  the  Church  dueties 
and  the   Sailer    mony  this 
yeare 

Alsoe  it  is  nowe  ordered,  that  where- 
as this  accomptant  [Robert  Clever- 
don]  doeth  demande  iiij^  for  a 
a  sworde  w*^^  was  broken  by  one  of 
the  trayned  Souldiers  that  if  he 
beside  f  ourtie  shillinges  nowe  paid 
in,  in  parte  of  the  Sailer  mony, 
doe  his  endeavour  for  the  collec- 
ting of  the  remainder  of  the 
said  Sailer  money  that  then  he 
shalbe  allowed  of  the  said  sworde 
att  the  next  accompt  day. 

1606-  7.    Receaved  of  Robert  Cleverdon  in 

parte  of  the  Sailer  mony  xl^ 

1607-  8.    Receaved  of  Martyn  De5nTian  in  parte 

of  the  Sailer  mony  due  1608  xlj^  ij* 

Paid  to  Martyn  Deyman  for  collec- 
ting the  Sailer  mony  vj^ 


id 
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1608-9. 


Receaved  of  Martyn  Deyman  CoUec- 


1609-  10. 

1610-  11. 

1611-  12. 


tor  of  the  Sailer  mony 
Pd  for  collecting  the  Sailer  mony 
[No  entry.] 
[No  entry.] 

Receaved  of  Martyn  De57man  in 


xlv« 


parte  of  the  Sailer  mony 


xxx^ 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 


51.  Rev.  Richard  Sainthill. — Ordained  Deacon,  Exeter 
Cathedral,  December,  1609,  and  Priest  at  a  special  ordination 
in  the  Palace,  January,  1610,  in  the  presence  of  the  Vicar  of 
Dunsford.  He  was  Rector  of  Mamhead  from  1642  till  his 
death  in  1645.  I  should  be  most  grateful  for  any  information 
as  to  where  he  officiated  between  1610  and  1642. 


52.  Lamprey  Family — should  be  glad  of  some  information 
on  the  following  subject :  I  know  my  ancestor  was  Richard 
Lamprey  of  Dubhn,  who  married  Margaret  Bulkeley,  in 
Dublin,  in  1685.  From  him  I  have  full  data.  It  has  always 
been  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  he  was  of  Devon  stock. 
What  I  want  to  establish  is  the  direct  connection  of  Richard 
Lamprey,  of  Dublin,  with  the  Devonshire  Lampreys,  who  are 
plentiful.  Is  there  extant  and  available  any  list  of  the 
names  of  the  adventurous  ones  who  went  to  Ireland  in  Tudor 
times  ? 

Richard  Lamprey  was  a  man  of  some  means,  evidently, 
for  the  Bulkeley  family,  into  which  he  married,  were  very 
distinguished  folk,  so  I  presume  he  was  affluent.  He  was  in 
trade  — "  candelarius,"  I  think,  he  is  called  in  the  marriage 
lines.  A.  S.  Lamprey. 

53.  Gavelkind  Tenure  in  Exeter. — In  1580/1  an  Act  of 
Elizabeth  was  passed  to  put  an  end  to  this  mode  of  inheri- 
tance of  landed  property  in  the  city  of  Exeter.  Was  this  East 
country  practice  acted  on  in  any  other  part  of  the  County  of 
Devon  ?  If  it  was  confined  to  this  city,  how  long  had  it  been 
in  vogue,  and  was  it  generally  acted  on,  or  only  in  occasional 
instances  ?  Querens. 

[From  the  entry  in  Izacke's  Antiquities,  it  seems  evident 


A.  St.  Hill. 
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that  the  custom  was  attached  to  particular  lands,  and  was 
not  general.  Cp.  "  The  Customs  of  the  Manors  of  Braunton  " 
{Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xx.,  254-303).  Izacke's  statement  is 
as  follows  :  "An  Act  of  Parliament  made  that  all  Gavelkind 
Land  within  the  County  of  this  City,  shall  be  inheritable, 
as  Lands  at  the  Common  Law,  the  charges  whereof  were 
defrayed  by  the  City." — ^Eds.] 

54.  Tinners'  Privileges  and  Liabilities  mder  the  Stannary 
Acts,  etc. — ^Has  there  been  any  comprehensive  history 
compiled  giving  particular  accounts  of  tin  and  other  mining 
from  the  earliest  historical  period,  of  the  miners  being  favoured 
with  special  privileges,  by  charter  and  by  legislation,  down 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Stannary  Acts  ? 

Or  must  one  search  laboriously  through  Record  OiB&ces 
and  such-like  records  for  details  ? 

I  have  casually  come  across  the  following  in  13/14  Charles 
IL,  cap.  3,  an  "  Act  for  ordering  the  Forces  "  : — 

In  §  26  "  no  new  charge  of  arms  (is)  to  be  put  on  the  tinners 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  other  than  the  tax  mentioned  in  the 
former  proviso."  What  was  the  "former  proviso "  and  where 
is  it  to  be  found  ? 

Senex  Devoniensis. 
[The  best  book  on  the  subject  is  The  Stannaries  :  A  Study 
of  the  English  Tin  Mines,  by  George  R.  Lewis,  published 
(in  England)  by  Constable  &  Co.,  1908.  It  forms  Vol.  iii. 
of  Harvard  Economic  Studies.  It  includes  a  bibliography 
of  8  pp.,  which,  though  not  aiming  at  completeness,  gives  the 
chief  sources  of  information. — Eds.] 

55.  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea. — Baring-Gould,  in  his  book 
Cornwall,  states  that  when  the  miners  "  flash  the  tin " 
they  cry,  "  Joseph  was  in  the  tin  trade."  Can  any  of  your 
readers  confirm  this  ?  And  what  does  "  flashing  the  tin  " 
mean  ?  O.  S.  T. 

56.  Domesday  Manors  in  Cornwall. — In  the  hst  of  manors 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book  of  Cornwall  are  :  Boten, 
Polscat,  and  Carbihan.  The  first  was  held  under  the  King, 
and  the  other  two  under  the  Earl  of  Mortain.    Can  any 
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expert  identify  these  ?  The  most  similar  modern  names, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  are  Boyton ;  Polscoe,  near 
Lostwithiel ;  Cardinham,  and  Carharthen,  near  Truro. 

^  p.         .  T.H.  A. 

57.  Cornish  Brewers  in  Domesday  Book. — ^In  W.  de  Gray 
Birch's  popular  account  of  Domesday  Book  (S.P.C.K.,  1887), 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  in  Cornwall  no  less  than  40  cervisarii, 
or  brewers,  and  apparently  there  were  no  others  in  the 
kingdom  (pp.  152,  188).  What  is  the  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  fact — if  fact  it  is  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
cervisarii  were  millers,  for  only  six  mills  are  recorded  in  that 
county  ?  P  • '  V  '  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

58.  Mormons  in  North  Devon. — In  a  charming  Httle 
book,  entitled  Told  in  the  Dimpses,  by  H.  C.  O'Neill,  the 
preface  to  which  is  dated  October,  1893,  one  of  the  short  tales 
("  The  Round  World  ")  gives  an  account  of  a  Mormon  elder 
seeking  recruits  for  the  "  City  of  the  Saints,  called  Utah," 
and  says  :  "  Before  the  winter  was  over  the  elder  took  passage 
in  the  steamer  which  sailed  for  New  York  from  Southampton, 
and  211  souls  went  with  him,  whom  he  had  gathered  in  from 
the  farms,  and  the  cottages,  and  the  little  busy  homesteads 
of  North  Devon." 

Is  this  account  historically  correct  ?  Or  is  it  purely 
imaginary  ?  The  preface  avers  :  "  My  stories  are  none  of 
them  inventions."  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

59.  Kenton. — ^The  annexation  of  Kenton  to  Salisbury 
diocese  is  said  to  have  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Honorius  III.,  6th  June,  1224,  and  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  6th 
May,  1245.  Can  any  reader  supply  the  authority  for  this 
statement  ?  R.  B.  M. 

60.  Torbay.— Of  a  work  by  Marten  (?  Martens),  entitled 
"  The  Scenery  of  Torbay,"  it  is  said  that  "  the  first  and  only 
number  "  appeared  about  1827.  Further  particulars  would 
oblige.  R.B.  M. 

61.  Exeter  Place-Names  :  Identifications  Wanted. — Can 

anyone  identify  the  following  places  in  Exeter :  Clares 
bordellon  ;  Pervates  (or  Provates)  lane,  near  Preston  Street ; 
Vico  S.  Marie  retro  ;  Camera  S.  Sativole,  adjoining  chapel  of 
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the  Blessed  Mary  ;  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Thomas  the  Martyr 
of  the  monks  of  S.  Nicholas  ?  Also  Chst  Chick erel  (or 
Chukerel)  near  the  river  Grendel  ?  F.  Rose-Troup. 

62.  Begging  Fire  on  Allliallows'  Eve.— The  following 
extract  is  from  Mrs.  Bray's  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy, 
1879  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  291  :  "To  beg  fire  at  the  doors  of  the 
rich  on  the  last  day  of  October,  when  the  gift  is  generally 
accompanied  by  some  trifling  donation  in  money,  I  have 
somewhere  read,  was  with  the  poor  formerly  a  custom  in  the 
western  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Wales.  It  is  now 
[9th  June,  1832],  I  believe,  wholly  extinct."  Is  anything 
known  about  this  custom  ? 

"  In  the  Old  Celtic  Calendar  the  year  began  on  1st  November, 
so  that  the  last  evening  of  October  was  '  old-year's  night,' 
the  night  of  all  the  witches,  which  the  Church  transformed 
into  the  Eve  of  All  Saints  "  (New  Eng.  Diet.).  The  occasion 
was  celebrated  by  a  bonfire,  so  the  allusion  is  probably  to 
the  collection  of  fuel  for  this  purpose.  The  date  of  the 
bonfire  has  been  shifted  to  5th  November — Guy  Fawkes  Day. 
In  the  Hartland  Church  Accounts  the  year  began  on  All 
Saints  Day  until  1643-4,  when  it  was  changed  to  Easter,  to 
correspond  with  the  Churchwardens'  year. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

63.  Blind  Days. — ^Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities 
(1854  ^^•>  ii-  43)'  says  :  "A  clergyman  in  Devonshire  informed 
me  that  the  old  farmers  in  his  parish  call  the  first  three  days 
of  March  '  Blind  Days,'  which  were  anciently  considered 
as  unlucky  ones,  and  upon  which  no  farmer  would  sow  any 
seed.  This  superstition,  however,  is  now  [?  1795]  rapidly 
disappearing."  Henderson,  in  his  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern 
Counties  (1879  ed,,  95)  says  :  "  It  is  curious  that  in  the  country 
parts  of  Devonshire  the  [last]  three  days  are  called  '  blind 
days,'  and  considered  unlucky  for  sowing  any  kind  of  seed." 
If  he  is  using  Brand  as  his  authority,  he  has  made  a  mistake 
and  is  confusing  "  blind  days "  with  the  north-country 
"  borrowed  "  or  "  borrowing  "  days.  Is  the  term  "  blind 
days  "  still  in  use  in  any  part  of  Devon  or  Cornwall  ?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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64.  Ancestry  of  Samuel  Prout. — This  distinguished  artist 
was  born  at  Plymouth  on  the  17  Sept.,  1783,  the  son  of  a 
mercer,  according  to  the  special  number  of  the  Studio  (1913-14). 
His  father's  name  is  not  given,  nor  that  of  his  mother.  In 
the  Trans.  Plymouth  Institution,  vol.  vii.,  p.  261,  her  surname 
is  given  as  Cater.  The  father's  name  was  probably  Samuel, 
as  Prout  occasionally  signed  himself  as  Samuel  Prout,  junr. 
The  artist  is  stated  to  have  married  Elizabeth  Gillespie,  the 
daughter  of  a  Cornish  sea-captain.  Gillespie  is,  however, 
a  definitely  Scottish  name.  It  accounts  for  Prout's  only 
son,  also  a  painter,  being  called  Samuel  Gillespie  Prout. 

John  Skinner  Prout,  nephew  of  the  more  distinguished 
artist,  is  stated  to  have  been  born  at  Plymouth  in  1806. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  a  brother,  the  Rev.  Edward  Prout. 
I  cannot  find  his  father's  name  recorded  either. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  more  definite  particulars 
of  the  forbears  of  these  distinguished  artists. 

Neither  the  Did.  Nat.  Biog.  nor  Bryan's  Did.  of  Painters 
gives  any  informat^non  tli^e points.  J.  H.  R. 

65.  Coat  of  Arms. — ^William  Rowe,  of  Torleven  in 
Sithney,  writing  in  1831,  states  that  he  had  had  in  his 
possession  a  seal,  handed  down  from  his  grandparents, 
depicting  the  following  coat  of  arms^ — I  give  his  own  words  : 
A  chevron  with  three  rondels  or  castles  (sic)  two  above 
and  one  below  with  bulldogs  rampant. ' '  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Rowes  (anciently  Kereue) 
of  St.  Just  in  Penwith.  Can  anyone  disentangle  his  description 
and  state  to  what  family  the  chevron  and  rondels  belonged  ? 
The  three  known  Rowe  coats  of  arms  have  the  lamb  and 
flag,  the  quatrefoil,  and  bees  volant.  I  can  find  no  record 
of  castles,  rondels,  or  bulldogs  appertaining  to  the  heraldry 
of  Rowe.  J.  H.  R. 

66.  Legend  of  the  Ash  Tree. — Devonshire  farmer 
lately  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  legend  of  the  ash.  It  is  this  : 
Apparently,  unlike  other  wood,  the  ash  burns  when  green, 
and  the  farmer  told  me  that  the  reason  is  that,  on  the  night 
our  Saviour  was  born,  ash  was  collected  to  make  a  fire,  and 
that  ever  since  it  has  had  the  property  of  burning  in  the  green 
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state.  Can  any  one  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  a  history 
of  this  legend,  and  why  that  particular  tree  burns  when  green  ? 

E.  F.  I.  Coates. 
[Reference  to  this  legend  will  be  found  in  Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany (1847),        3^0  ;  Henderson's  Folklore  of  the  Northern 
Countries,  2nd  Ed.  (1879),  ^4  ^  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  (1879), 
xi.,  108  :  Western  Antiquary  {1881),  i.,  143. — ^Eds.] 

67.  The  Mints  in  Exeter  and  other  Provincial  Towns 

(X.,  p.  315,  par  309). — ^Exeter's  history  as  a  mint-town  begins 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  continues  under  their 
Norman  and  Angevin  successors,  the  mint  being  probably  in 
the  castle.  There  was  then  a  long  interval  until  the  Civil 
War ;  the  next  occasion  was  the  re-coinage  operation  by 
William  III.  The  object  of  the  last-named  mint  was  to 
re-coin  by  machinery  the  hammered  (i.e.  hand-made)  moneys 
of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  the  work  being  carried  out  in  an 
Exeter  house  in  the  lane  still,  I  think,  known  as  "  The  Mint." 
The  coins — 2s.  6d.,  is.,  and  6d.  only — ^are  marked  with  E  under 
the  bust.  The  reason  for  the  choice  of  Exeter  was  geographical 
convenience  for  the  collection  of  the  worn-out  silver  coins 
then  current.  Four  other  provincial  cities,  namely  York, 
Norwich,  Bristol,  and  Chester,  were  similarly  engaged  in 
the  years  1696-7.  Henry  Symonds. 

68.  The  Vicar  of  Pinhoe  :  Origin  of  Payment  to  (XL,  p. 
185,  par.  233  ;  p.  296,  par.  337  ;  XII.,  p.  15,  par.  25).— My 
thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Rose-Troup  for  her  gently  administered 
and  well-supported  correction,  and  for  the  extracts  from 
St.  Nicholas'  Cartulary,  which,  combined  with  the  Rev.  O. 
Puckridge's  testimony  as  to  local  features,  very  happily 
establish  Mr.  Reichel's  identification  of  the  "  Munecatun  " 
named  in  King  Athelstan's  Charter  with  Monkerton  in  Pinhoe. 

I  am  obliged,  too,  to  Mr.  Reichel  for  his  further  explanation. 

I  think  I  now  understand  his  proposition  to  be  that  the 

estate  given  by  Athelstan  to  St.  Peter's  Monastery  was  tacitly 

charged  with  a  payment  towards  the  supplying  of  local 

spiritual  ministrations,  though  there  may  have  been  as  yet 

no  church-building  and  no  fixed  chaplain  at  Pinhoe.* 

*May  I  remind  Mr.  Reichel  that  he  himself  alludes  to  the  priest 
in  looi  as  "  the  Vicar  "  ? 
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I  am  the  more  ready  to  admit  that  William  I.  may  have 
taken  Munecatun  from  St.  Peter's  since  learning  from  Earle's 
Land,  Charters,  pp.  320,  329,  that  the  Charter  is  pronounced 
to  be  an  eleventh  century  forgery  on  the  grounds  of 
discrepancies  of  date,  handwriting,  etc., — ^but  a  justifiable  one, 
as  "  re-constructing  "  an  original  that  (as  I  suggested)  was 
probably  destroyed  in  the  Danish  attacks  on  the  Monastery. 

Probably  a  good  deal  of  re-distribution  of  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  Exeter  followed  on  Athelstan's  expulsion  of 
the  disaffected  Britons  from  their  half  of  the  City.  He  may 
have  found  Pinhoe  a  Cornish  Earl's-land,  and  have  left  it 
a  Saxon  Earl's  land.  The  name  of  the  place  is  of  Brythonic 
origin,*  Pen  being  Cornish  and  Finn  Welsh,  for  a  head  of  land, 
a  height ;  while  the  suffix  is  either  the  Saxon  hoh,  ho  (Middle 
English  hoc)  a  heel,  a  spur,  a  hill,  or  the  Old  Norse  or  Scandin- 
avian haugr,  a  mound  (especially  a  burial  mound),  a  cairn, 
chiefly  found  in  the  Northern  Counties  in  the  form  how,  but 
which  may  shrink  into  hoc,  oc,  or  even  o.f 

Domesday  spells  the  name  "  Pinnoc";  Hoveden's  Chronicle 
"  Penho  "  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Round  (doubtless  on  good  authority) 
*'  Penhow "  {Feudal  England,  p.  439)  ;  Brantingham's 
Register  (Hingeston-Randolph,  p.  954)  "  Pynhowe." 

Possibly  a  Danish  population  added  the  second  element  in 
allusion  to  the  (traditional)  burial-mounds  of  those  slain  in 
the  fight  of  looi,  that  may  still  be  seen  in  "  Mincimoor  Copse," 
near  Cheyney  Gate.  I  am  told  that  the  natives  habitually 
refer  to  the  village  as  "  Pin,"  tout  simplement. 

The  name  of  Munecatun — if  occurring  in  the  original 
Charter — ^would  imply  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  monastery  had 
been  planted  there  before  938.  Query — whether  the  monks 
were  occupying  it  when  Athelstan  gave  it  to  St.  Peter's  ? 

I  am  told  that  the  estate  is  locally  called  "  Monkerton 
Manor,"  but  Worthy  (Suburbs,  p.  133)  calls  "  Monkeston 
Barton."  Unfortunately,  no  old  deeds  or  other  traces  of 
its  history  seem  to  be  extant.  It  lies  far  from  the  church, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  main  road.  Pinbrook  Farm,  much 

*Compare  the  name  "  Pen  Leonard  Spur  Barn  "  at  Mt.  Radford, 
marked  on  a  map  of  1873  in  Dymond's  History  of  St.  Leonard's  Church. 

fXhese  notes  are  gleaned  from  New  Eng.  Diet.,  Johnston's  Place 
Names,  Sephton's  Lancashire  Place-names,  etc. 
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nearer  the  church,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
manor  house  of  the  Moltons  and  Cheyneys,  etc. 

The  fact  that  the  pension  of  i6  shillings  is  about  one-third 
of  the  annual  value  of  "  Pynhowe  "  as  set  down  among  the 
"  Temporal  ties  "  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus 
ii.,  213,  must  be  merely  coincidental,  for  the  sum  of  £2  6s.  od. 
must  include  the  value  of  those  lands  (6  acres  and  30  acres) 
in  Pinhoe  which,  I  gather  from  Mrs.  Rose-Troup's  extracts, 
were  given  by  Robert  de  Vallibus  to  St.  Nicholas'  Priory  in 
the  I2th  century. 

I  seem  to  recollect  that  in  one  of  his  papers  Mr.  Reichel 
has  identified  Monkerton  with  the  Monkyslond,"  yielding 
gs.yearly :  that  is  also  among  the  "Temporal ties"  of  St. Nicholas. 
I  should  rather  suggest  its  identification  with  certain  fields 
known  traditionally  by  the  country-folk  round  about  as 
"  Monklands,"  that  lie  on  the  hills  (covering  perhaps  10  or 
12  acres)  in  Exminster  parish,  and  belonging  to  Matford  House. 

In  my  previous  note  (XI.,  p.  296,  par.  337)  I  alluded  to 
the  virgate  of  land  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Battle,  with 
Pinhoe  Church,  as  a  "  geld-free  virgate  "  ;  for  so  I  interpreted 
the  Domesday  statement  that  the  manor  paid  geld  for  two 
hides  all  but  a  virgate.  Further  attention  has,  however, 
satisfied  me  that  the  manor  onlj^  contained  i  hide,  3  virgates, 
i.e.  if  hide. 

For  I  find  that  such  substractive  or  roundabout  expressions 
are  commonly  used  in  this  record,  e.g.  (to  refer  to  the  estates 
by  Mr.  Whale's  numbering)*  No.  42,  2  hides  all  but  i  virgate  ; 
No.  43,  2  hides  all  but  ij  virgate  ;  No.  47,  i  hide  i|  virgate  ; 
No.  99, 1 J  hides  and  J  virgate  ;  No.  546,  i  hide  all  but  i  ferling ; 
No.  639,  Judhel  has  100  burgesses  all  but  5,  .  .  .etc.  More- 
over, I  find  that  lands  including  a  church,  or  belonging  to 
a  churchman,  were  not,  apparently,  immune  from  geld. 
Thus,  No.  244,  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  has  a  manor  called 
Tavistock  which  paid  geld  T.R.E.  for  3  hides  (we  know 
that  the  Abbey  was  founded  by  that  time) .  Nos.  235,  238  and 
240  are  all  cases  where  an  Abbot  holds  a  land  that  an  Abbot 
held  T.R.E.  and  paid  geld  for.  No.  237  an  Archdeacon  held 
T.R.E.  and  paid  geld  for. 

♦Rev.  T.  W.  Whale's  Analysis  of  Domesday,  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc., 
xxviii..  pp.  391-463. 
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I  infer,  therefore,  that  Munecaton  would  have  paid  geld, 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  church  or  not. 

Mr.  Reichel's  note  of  ridicule  in  alluding  to  my  supposed 
"pious belief  "  in  Risdon's  "pretty  story  "*  excites  amusement 
on  comparison  with  the  following  passage  (from  Trans. 
Devon.  Assoc.,  xxx.,  293)  : — 

"  Mr.  Davidson  has  discredited  the  story  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  usually  told.  Nevertheless  it  probably  has  a 
substratum  of  truth.  There  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in 
the  mass-priest's  having  brought  to  Pinhoe  from  Exeter  a 
fresh  supply  of  arrows  for  the  combatants,  and  it  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  those  times  that  after  the  Saxon 
defeat  a  virgate  of  land  from  the  royal  estate  of  Pinhoe  should 
have  been  given  to  the  mass-priest  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  slain." 

The  writer  of  this  passage  was  none  other  than — the 
Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel  1  P'^^/^  //^  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

69.  The  Vicar  of  Pinhoe  :  Origin  of  Payment  to  (XL,  p. 
185,  par.  233  ;  p.  296,  par.  337  ;  XII.,  p.  15,  par.  25).— Mrs. 
Rose-Troup's  extracts  from  St.  Nicolas*  Cartulary  are  most 
helpful  and  interesting.  They  shew  that  the  de  Vallibus 
family  were  in  possession  of  Pinhoe  manor  a  century  earlier 
than  was  stated  in  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xliv.,  p.  316,  giving 
Lysons,  p.  390,  as  authority.  I  see,  however,  that  Lysons 
only  state  that  Robert  de  Vallibus  was  in  possession  of  Pinhoe 
in  Henry  III.'s  reign.  Another  Robert  de  Vallibus,  probably 
his  grandfather,  was  in  possession  in  1190,  and  appears  as 
attesting  a  charter  in  that  year  (Cal.  Docts.  in  France,  p.  62). 

Mrs.  Rose-Troup's  extracts  also  show  with  near  accuracy 
the  dates  at  which  the  several  steps  were  taken  whereby  a 
"  Church  "  was  transferred  to  a  monastic  house.  The  grant 
by  Robert  de  Vallibus  was  made  about  1190,  and  was  confirmed 
by  bishop  John  before  1194,  the  year  of  the  bishop's  death. 
Archbishop  Hubert  Fitz  Walter  next  confirmed  it  between 
1193  and  1197.  Mrs.  Troup  says  between  1193  and  1205, 
forgetting  that  the  archbishop  died  in  1197.  Then  it  went 
before  the  Pope  Honorius  III.  (13  July,  1216-1227).  The 

*Risdon  was  not  my  source,  but  Worthy's  Suburbs,  citing 
"  Chappie's  Collections." 
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donor  can  hardly  have  been  born  in  the  time  of  Honorius  II., 
and  Honorius  IV.  is  a  generation  too  late.  So  Honorius  III. 
must  have  confirmed  it  m  the  latter  part  (after  13  July)  of 
the  year  1222,  the  6th  year  of  his  papacy.  One  date  is  still 
missing,  the  date  of  the  royal  licence  to  appropriate  the 
"  Church."  The  final  step  was  the  taxaiio  or  settlement  of 
the  vicarage.  As  already  stated,  this  appears  to  have  been 
taken  about  1230,  probably  by  bishop  Brewer. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  further  helpful  in  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  origin  of  the  annuity  to  point  out  that  when  a 
"  church,"  i.e.  not  only  the  site  and  the  building  but  the 
profit  accruing  from  the  use  of  the  building,  and  also  the 
poor's  portion  or  tithe  of  corn  and  grain,  was  given  to  a 
religious  house  in  full  right,  the  religious  house  acquired 
a  privilege  which  could  not  be  conveyed  to  a  lay  owner,  that, 
instead  of  having  to  administer  the  tithes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  the  district,  the  religious  house  could  "appropriate" 
them,  or  apply  them  to  its  own  uses.  The  religious  house 
stepped  into  the  poor  man's  place.  And,  similarly,  instead  of 
handing  over  oblations  and  obventions  (small  tithes)  to  the 
chaplain  who  discharged  the  duty,  the  religious  house  stepped 
into  the  chaplain's  place.  The  rehgious  house  was  itself  the 
chaplain.  It  might,  therefore,  if  it  chose,  change  the  chaplain 
every  week  or  every  day.  These  grants  were,  therefore,  often 
abused.  In  some  cases  the  poor  of  the  district  were  left  in 
the  cold.  In  others  anyone  was  from  time  to  time  told  off 
to  be  chaplain,  who  would  take  the  least  money.  The  bishop 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment.  There  was  no 
institution  of  incumbent. 

To  avert  these  evils  the  bishop,  whenever  he  could  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  patron,  taxavit  or  settled  the  vicarage, 
i.e.  he  fixed  the  stipend  which  the  vicar  or  deputy  of  the 
religious  house  was  to  receive  for  serving  the  cure,  usually 
assigning  to  him  the  small  tithes  or  altarage,  which  was  the 
regular  provision  made  for  the  chaplain,  and  giving  him 
something  in  addition  out  of  the  emoluments  of  the  rectory, 
whereby  he  was  constituted  the  vicar  or  deputy  of  the  religious 
house  which  was  now  the  rector.  My  contention,  based  on 
the  analogy  of  the  settlement  of  Cadbury,  identical  with  that 
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of  the  late  Mr.  Davidson,  is  that  this  annuity  of  i6s.  charged 
upon  the  chief  rent  of  Monkerton  was  the  something  extra 
which  in  this  case  constituted  the  chaplain  of  Pinhoe,  the 
vicar,  or  representing  S.  Nicolas  Priory  in  spirituals. 

Mrs.  Troup's  last  extract  from  the  Cartulary  should, 
I  think,  finally  dispose  of  Miss  Lega-Weekes'  insinuation 
that  the  Monecatun  of  Athelstan  is  not  Monkaton  or  Monker- 
ton in  Pinhoe. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

70.  Tad-a-liv-tood-a-gon  pie  (XI.,  p.  194,  par.  238 ; 
p.  302,  par.  339). — It  seems  clear,  from  an  examination  of 
the  glossaries  of  1880  and  1882,  that  "  tadago,*'  "  taddago," 
in  these  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  word  as  printed  {see  below) 
in  Horae  Subsecivae  of  1777,  and  not  a  then-living  word. 
The  phrase  as  a  whole  is  evidently  a  bit  of  folk-etymology, 
the  word  "  tadago "  having  too-successfully  disguised  its 
origin  as  "  deadago,"  so  that  "  tad  "  required  explanation  to 
the  generation  of  1777 — ^and  got  it.  "  Deadago,"  as  a  word, 
is  one  of  a  class  in  West-country  English,  other  members  of 
which  are  "  blindago,"  lameago  "  (or  "  lammiger,"  as  it  is 
usually  spelt)  wildago,''  "  boutago,'*  roundago,'*  used 
of  things  gone,  or  going,  blind,  lame,  wild,  about,  and  around  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  "  impygo,  limpygo  and  no  go 
at  all,"  cured  by  the  Doctor  of  a  Christmas  Play.  There 
have  been  hard  times  in  Cornwall  in  times  past  as  in  times 
present,  and  queer  things  have  been  eaten,  but tadago-pie  " 
is  not,  and  has  never  been,  one  of  our  national  dishes. 
Personally,  I  doubt  whether  the  name  of  it  has  been  heard 
alive  for  well  over  a  century,  and  even  then  otherwise  than 
as  applied  to  the  food  of  "  the  other  folk  " — ^those  of  the 
next  village,  or  county — ^as  a  gibe.  R.  M.  N. 

[Horae  Subsecivae  is  in  MS.,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
used  by  the  compilers  of  the  glossaries  of  1880  and  1882. — ^Eds.] 

71.  Windmills  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (XL,  p.  226,  par. 
178  ;  p.  263,  par.  311). — Two  windmills  are  mentioned  in 
"  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  concerning  charities ; 
containing  that  part  which  relates  io  the  County  of  Devon  " 

E 
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(Exeter  :  Besley,  vol.  ii.,  1828,  8vo.)  : — ^Abbotsham  :  a  small 
estate  .  .  .  called  Tealter  .  .  .  formerly  contained  a  windmill, 
the  walls  of  which  were  standing  until  about  four  years  ago 
[the  inquiry  was  held  about  1821],  when  the  materials  were 
applied  to  make  fences."  (p.  290);  Teigngrace :  In  an 
indenture  of  feoffment  dated  2nd  January,  1713,  there  is 
reference  to  "  a  messuage  and  farthing  of  land  in  the  Ley, 
with  one  croft  of  land  called  Mill  Croft,  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  the  old  windmill."  (p.  198).  R.  B.  M. 

72.  The  Lemon  Stream,  Newton  Bushel  (XI.,  p.  252, 
par.  293). — correspondent  enquired  the  meaning  of  this 
name,  to  which  no  one  has  as  yet  essayed  an  answer.  The 
Lemon  river  in  Kent,  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
is  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  as  "  Limene  "  or 
"  Limine,"  which  may  be  the  same  word  as  the  river  Leam 
in  Warwickshire,  upon  which  stands  Leamington.  The 
largest  river  in  the  New  Forest,  which  has  a  course  of  14  miles, 
is  known  as  the  Lymington  river,  but  also  as  the  Boldre. 
It  is  more  probable,  considering  the  analogous  river  Leam, 
that  Lymington  is  the  settlement  on  the  Lym,  rather  than 
the  river  derived  its  name  from  the  town  as  has  been  suggested 
by  some  etymologists,  just  as  Dartington  was  the  settlement 
on  the  Dart ;  Ermington,  Torrington,  and  such  instances 
similarly  occuring  to  mind. 

The  Hampshire  river  quickly  discolours  from  rain,  when 
the  water  is  described  as  amber-coloured,  and  I  well  remember 
the  liability  of  the  Leam  to  floods  and  the  muddy  condition 
of  the  water.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  lemen  means  loamy  or 
earthen,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these  rivers  derived 
their  names  from  their  frequent  turbid  condition  engendered 
by  the  slightest  rain-fall.  Readers  well  acquainted  with  the 
Lemon-stream  at  Newton  Bushel  can  state  if  this  is  a  peculiarity 
of  this  tributary  of  the  Teign.  The  fact  that  it  is  only  an 
auxiliary  brook,  just  as  the  Leam  is  a  tributary  of  the  Avon, 
suggests  that  another  possible  explanation  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  lim,  which  means  a  member,  branch  or  limb,  hence 
a  tributary  stream  ;  but  although,  as  pointed  out,  the  Lemon 
in    Kent  receives  340  streamlets,  the   Hampshire  Lym, 
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L57mington,  or  Boldre  can  only  be  considered  to  be  a  tributary 
of  the  Solent,  and  cannot  boast  an  exceptional  number  of 
tributary  brooks. 

The  muddy  meaning  of  the  word  seems  the  more  likely, 
and  one  naturally  queries  whether  the  word  loman  is  not 
analogous  and  is  really  represented  by  our  present  word 
loam.  There  is  a  Crazeloman  in  Tiverton  ;  Lomans  in  Honiton  ; 
and,  finally,  Lomancross  in  Uploman.  Perhaps  other 
instances  are  known  to  readers  which  may  tend  to  prove  or 
disprove  these  suggestions.  The  collation  of  place-names 
of  similar  origin,  and  careful  comparison  of  their  characteristics, 
is  invaluable  for  the  correct  determination  of  meaning.  There 
is  a  Lemington  at  Scotswood,  Northumberland ;  as  well 
as  a  Lemsford  at  Hatfield,  Herts.  The  soil  of  the  parish 
of  Limington  on  the  river  Yeo  is  described  as  "  loamy  with  a 
subsoil  of  clay.'*  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

73.  Follett  Pedigree  (XL,  p.  283,  par.  324). — I  have  in 
my  possession  a  paper  written  by  my  great-grandfather 
(whose  mother  was  Anna  Follett,  who  married  John  Baker 
in  1764,  according  to  the  Register  in  Topsham  Church), 
which  clearly  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  pedigree  as  that 
given  at  the  above  reference,  with  the  exception  of  the  wife 
of  John  Follett,  whom  my  great-grandfather  speaks  of  as 
Mary  Scadding,  and  not  as  Mary  Forward.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  this  paper  written  by  Charles  Baker,  son  of 
Anna  Follett  and  John  Baker :  "  My  grandfather  on  the 
maternal  side,  John  Follett,  was  born  in  Devonshire — I  think 
at  Sidmouth— in  the  year  1700,  married  in  1725  Mary  Scadding, 
also  of  Sidmouth,  who  was  five  years  younger  than  himself. 
After  they  were  married,  they  settled  in  Topsham.  They 
had  issue  six  girls  and  four  boys,  namely  :  Mary,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Pennell ;  Sarah,  Mrs  Sanders  ;  Anna,  Mrs.  Baker,  my 
mother  ;  Elizabeth,  Mrs  Sherwill ;  Florence,  Mrs.  Robins  ; 
Susanna,  Mrs.  Webber.  The  four  sons  were  John,  Benjamin, 
Daniel,  Isaac,  who  were  each  married  and  had  many  children. 
My  grandfather  died  in  the  year  1785,  and  my  grandmother 
seven  years  after  " 

May  not  the  Daniel  Follett,  mentioned  by  my  great- 
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grandfather  as  his  uncle,  be  the  Commander  Daniel  FoUett, 
R.N.,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson  Holman,  claimed  relation- 
ship with  the  families  of  Foliot  and  FoUiot  ?  My  great- 
grandfather's uncle  was,  I  know,  in  the  R.N. 

If  any  person  can  give  me  information  as  to  the  family 
to  which  John  Baker  belonged,  I  shall  be  grateful. 

^tV-^y/ll.f./r-  (Miss)  R.  G.  Baker. 

74.  Bulley  Family  (XI.,  p.  304,  par.  344). — ^It  may  be 
interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  that  a  branch  of  the 
Bulley  family  settled  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  upon 
the  coast  of  Maine,  within  the  patent  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges. 

In  1639-43  Jonas  Baly  was  at  Scarborough  (Blue  Point), 
Maine,  in  the  employ  of  Winter.  He  also  testified  on  2nd 
July,  1660,  aged  53,  that  he  had  been  servant  to  Trelawney 
twenty  years  before. 

His  will  made  iith  November,  1663,  was  proved  9th  Feb., 
1663/4.  In  it  he  mentions  his  brother,  Nicholas  Baly,  and 
his  own  wife,  Eleanor.  This  Nicholas  was  Nicholas  Bulley 
of  Winter  Harbour  (Biddeford),  Maine,  where  he  bought  land 
27th  June,  1650.  He  is  called  Nicholas  Bulley,  Sr.,  to 
distinguish  him  from  another  man  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  at  Winter  Harbour  in  1660.  Both  of  these  men  left 
descendants  in  Massachusetts,  whither  they  fled  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  wars  between  the  English  in  New  England 
and  the  French  in  Canada.  A  George  Bulley  of  this  family 
was  a  mariner  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  died  in 
Barbados  about  1700.  As  the  Trelawney  settlement  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  men,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  above  were  members  of  the 
Devon  family. 

I  hope  the  above  items  may  be  of  interest,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  anything  further  about  Jonas  Baly  and 
Nicholas  Bulley,  Senior  and  Junior. 

George  Andrews  Moriarty. 

(Vice-President  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society  of  Boston,  Mass.) 
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75.  Boghelegh  (XI.,  p.  307,  par.  350;  XIT.,  p.  17, 
par.  27). — The  identification  of  Bogelegh  with  Butterleigh 
is  hardly  possible  ;  Brienno  de  But'legh  and  Richard  de 
Bogelegh  together  witness  a  deed  in  the  cartulary  of  St. 
Nicholas  Priory  relating  to  Cobelegh  about  115 9.  A  Robert  de 
Bogelegh,  chaplain,  is  a  frequent  witness.    F.  Rose-Troup. 

76.  Boghelegh  (XI.,  p.  307,  par.  350  ;  XII.,  p.  17,  par.  27). 
— ^Mr.  Reichel  contends  that  the  only  two  places  named  in 
the  Dissolution  records  that  could  represent  the  "  Bogheleg  " 
of  Testa  de  Nevill  are  (i)  the  land  in  Exeter  adjoining  St. 
Nicholas'  Priory,  or  (2)  Butterleigh.  But,  in  the  form 
"  Bowley,"  which  I  submitted  was  but  a  later  variant  of  the 
name,  it  occurs  in  those  records  frequently.* 

Mr.  Reichel,  like  myself,  discards  Butterleigh,  though  for 
a  different  reason,  viz.  that  the  latter  was  not  granted  till 
1 161-84,  whereas  Boghelegh,  he  says,  was  granted  by  William 
the  Conqueror ;  but  here  he  is  misled  by  the  ambiguous 
wording  of  Testa,  the  true  intrepretation  being,  I  find,  that 
Columpton  only,  and  not  Boghelegh,  was  "  by  gift  of  King 
William  I."  Also,  he  is  misled  when  he  takes  Testa  to 
suggest  that  Boghelegh  was  in  Exeter  because  it  was  held 
with  "  the  church  of  St.  Olave's  in  Exeter."  One  of  my 
reasons  for  "  thinking "  that  Boghelegh  was  not  part  of 
"  Harold's  Fee,"  though  belonging  to  St.  Nicholas',  was  that 
no  name  that  could  stand  for  it  is  ever  found  in  "  Rentals  " 
of  that  Fee  ;  nor,  I  may  add,  was  the  "  Bonhay,"  Exe  Island, 
included  therein.  Such  considerations  are,  however,  super- 
fluous, for  bound  up  in  Bronescombe's  Register  (Hingeston- 
Randolph,  p.  6)  there  is  a  Notification,  written  in  Brewer's 
time  (1224-1244)  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  Church 
of  Cadbury,  which  states  that  the  Vicar  was  to  have  {inter 
alia)  one  moiety  of  the  sheaf- tithes  of  the  whole  parish, 
saving  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter,  the  other 
moiety  ;  saving  to  them  also  all  the  tithes  from  the  glebe-land 
and  those  from  the  lordship  of  Bogeleg.* 

Mr.  Reichel  himself  when  printing  the  extract  in  Trans. 
Devon.  Assoc.  (xlii.,  p.  244)  identified  the  latter  as  "  [Bowley]." 


♦See  Oliver,  Monasticon,  pp.  127-8,  Nos.  xxiii.,  xxiv. 
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It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  "  Bogeleg  "  which  Testa 
de  Nevill  in  12 12  entered  as  belonging  to  Battle  Abbey,  was 
Bowley  in  Cadbury,  and  was  held  by  St.  Nicholas  under  Battle.* 

The  Manors  of  Cadabiria  and  Boueleia  (Cadbury  and 
Bowley,  as  identified  by  Mr.  Reichel)  are  entered  in  Domesday 
Book  among  the  lands  of  William  de  Polleio.f  The  tithes  of 
all  his  lands  were  afterwards  (1093-1096)  granted  by  PoUeio 
to  the  Monastery  at  S^es,  in  Normandy  J  ;  and  the  grant  names 
among  these,  "  Cadaberia  "  and  "  Boeleia."  Evidently  the 
g  in  the  spelling  "  Bogheleg  "  was  silent,  as  in  our  word 
bough. 

This  disposition  of  the  tithes  might  seem  to  be  subversive 
of  my  identification  of  Bowley  in  Cadbury  with  the  "  Bogeleg  " 
assigned  in  Testa  to  Battle  ;  but  the  explanation  probably 
is  that,  after  England's  final  loss  of  her  Norman  provinces 
in  1204,  Polleio's  English  estates  were  seized  as  Terra  Norman- 
norum  by  King  John,  and  that  he  made  a  fresh  grant  of  them  ; 
his  choice  of  Battle  being  perhaps  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
that  Abbey  was,  like  the  monastery  at  Sdes,  dedicated  to 
Saint  Martin,  s^^p  '^'^''"       -  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

77.  Porch  Fireplaces  in  Devon  Churches  (XII.,  p.  i,par.  i). 
— ^By  a  slip  of  the  pen  it  is  stated  in  line  4  that  the  fireplaces 
are  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  porch.  This  is  incorrect ;  they 
are  all  in  the  western  wall.  Kate  M.  Clarke. 

78.  Mayoralty  of  Dodbrooke,  A.P.  1413  (XII.,  p.  5,  par.  3). 
— ^That  Dodbrooke  was  a  burgh  in  early  days  is  shown  by 
the  following  (among  other)  authorities :  an  article  by 
R.  Dymond,  "  Kingsbridge  and  Dodbrooke,  an  Historical 
Sketch,"  in  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  1877  ;  a  series  of  articles 
by  Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph,  "  Antient  MSS.  in 
Kingsbridge  Church,"  in  The  Western  Antiquary,  vols,  vi-x  ; 
and  an  article  by  W.  Davies,  **  Some  Notes  on  the  Ancient 
Records  preserved  in  Kingsbridge  Church"  in  Devon  N.  &Q. 
vol.  v.,  pp.  94-118. 

*I  find  that  the  Rev.  T,  W.  Whale  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xxxiv., 
p.  304,  No.  135 1)  was  also  of  this  opinion. 
]  Victoria  County  Hist.,  p.  513. 

tibid.,  citing  J.  H.  Round,  Cat.  Docts.  in  France,  p.  225. 
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The  principal  lay  personage  of  the  town,  says  Mr.  Davies, 
was  called  Praepositus  or  Portreeve.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
V.  the  portreeves  of  Kingsbridge  aspired  to  a  higher  dignity 
and  became  known  as  "  Mayors."  That  the  same  thing 
happened  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Dodbrooke  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Davies'  statement  {ubi  sup.  p.  95)  that  he  has  "  formed 
a  list  of  names  of  Mayors  and  Portreeves  of  Kingsbridge  and 
Dodbrooke  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  more."  .  .  .  His  list 
of  Portreeves  of  Kingsbridge  (p.  97)  includes,  in  1410,  a 
Thomas  Duer  who  may  not  improbably  be  the  Thomas 
Luer  of  1413  named  in  the  query. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  James  Coleman,  genealogical  and 
topographical  bookseller,  of  9,  Tottenham  Terrace,  White 
Hart  Lane,  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  had  for  sale  a  batch  of 
early  Dodbrooke  Charters. 

His  Catalogue  (No.  253, 1  believe,  but  I  have  only  cuttings 
before  me),  included  the  following  :  "  146.  Early  charter 
from  Mabilla,  the  wife  of  WilUam  Atteolere,  who  by  this 
charter  confirms  to  Thomas  Luer,  and  Joan,  his  wife,  certain 
lands  in  the  villages  {sic)  of  Kingsbrigge  and  Dodebrok, 
witnessed  by  Peter  Pakeman,  the  Maiore  of  Dodebrok,  and 
others,  with  a  fine  seal,  dated  ist  year  of  K.H.V.,  1413. 
25s."  ;  and  *'  329.  Early  Charter  between  Thomas  Luer  and 
Johan,  his  wife,  and  Mabille,  wife  of  William  Atteleve, 
tenement  and  land  in  Kingsbridge  and  Dodbroke,  co.  Devon, 
testified  by  Andrew  Blackehalle,  Robert  Bolas,  William 
Dormond,  John  Bradelegh,  dated  1413,  part  of  seal  pendant. 
17s.  6d."  The  existence  of  the  two  forms  Atteolere  and 
Atte  leve  seems  to  show  that  the  letteiing  in  these  ancient 
charters  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture  at  the 
present  day.  May  one  venture  on  another  conjecture  and 
suggest  that  the  true  lettering  should  be  "  Atte  leye,"  the 
familiar  "  Atley  "  ?  Will  "  Devoniensis  "  tell  us  where  the 
original  of  the  charter,  to  which  he  refefs,  may  be  seen  ? 

P-^'''^'  R.B.M. 

79.  Canna  Park  (XII.,  p.  8,  par  11).— Canna  is  a  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  a  cup  or  something  hollowed 
out,  a  crater,  hence  our  word  can.    There  is  a  place-name  at 
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Plymton,  Cann  ;  Cannaton  occurs  at  Witheridge,  and  Canner- 
barn  in  Thrushelton.  The  second  part  of  the  word  may 
signify  comparative  degree,  as  in  Hennapen  =  the  further 
promontory  ;  in  which  case  the  word  is  possibly  cann  =  know 
and  signifies  the  better-known. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

80.  Canna  Park  (XII.,  p.  8,  par.  11). — ^I  think  this  is 
derived,  not  from  can,  but  from  cane,  M.  E.  canne,  cane,  from 
Old  French  cane,  later  canne,  a  reed,  and  Canna  Park  signifies 
a  field  in  which  "  canes,"  osiers  (locally  welgars),  withies,  and 
such  like  grow.  In  the  Survey  of  the  Dynham  Lands  (1566) 
one  of  the  entries  is  "  a  grove  called  Canne  Grove  at  Kynges 
Were  at  Waterhedde  .  .  .  where  grow  alders  and  other 
underwood,"  and  another  "jy^  Cane  parke"  at  Nutwell, 
probably  on  low-lying  ground  near  the  river.  Other  names 
in  the  Survey — Conoweparke,  CoUoparke,  Cownaparke(4), 
Cownyparke(2),  Cownoweparke,  all  at  Hartland, — suggest 
derivation  from  coney,  for  at  least  two  of  them,  viz.  Colloparke 
and  Cownoweparke,  have  now  become  Canny  Park.  The 
names  Canna  Park  and  Coney  Park  also  occur  at  Hartland, 
but  on  different  farms  from  those  in  the  Survey. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  the  New  Eng.  Diet.,  the  word  park, 
meaning  a  field,  is  given  as  peculiar  to  the  north  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  whereas  it  is  the  commonest  of  all 
our  names  for  a  field,  more  than  800  occuring  in  the  Dynham 
Survey  alone.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

81.  Charlotte  Hessen  Killigrew  (XII.,  p.  9,  par.  13). — 
The  reason  "  For  the  naturalizing  of  Charlotte  Hessen 
Killigrewe  "  is  shown  on  page  270  of  Vivian's  Visitations  of 
the  County  of  Cornwall.  There  it  appears  that  Thomas 
Killigrew,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  of  Hanworth 
and  Lothbury,  was  born  in  Lothbury  on  the  7th  February, 
161 1 ;  was  at  one  time  Groom  of  the  Bed  Chamber  to  Charles 
II.;  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  i8th 
March,  1682.  On  the  28th  January,  1655,  he  was  married 
at  The  Hague,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  de  Hesse  of 
Holland.  T.  H.  A. 
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82.  Mrs.  Pepy's  Birthplace  (XII.,  p.  9,  par.  14).— It 
would  be  most  interesting  if  the  birthplace  of  Elizabeth 
St.  Michel  could  be  discovered.  Her  brother's  letter  which 
says  "  a  place  called  Biddeford  ;  where,  and  thereabouts  my 
sister  and  we  all  were  born,"  does  not  agree  with  her  husband's 
inscription  on  the  monument  he  erected  to  her  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street — "  H.  S.  E.  cui  cunas  dedit  Somer- 
sitia,  Oct.  23,  1640."  Which  then  is  right — ^the  brother,  or 
the  husband  ?  I  may  say  that  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biography  gives 
no  light  on  the  matter.  Courthope  Forman. 

[There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  right.  At  the 
time  of  his  wife's  death,  iith  Nov.,  1669,  Pepys  knew  very 
little  of  her  early  life,  but,  four  years  later  and  probably  after 
the  monument  had  been  erected,  he  applied  to  his  brother-in- 
law  for  information,  and  the  letter  quoted,  which  is  dated 
8th  Feb.,  1673-4,  was  the  result.  It  is  printed  in  full  in 
The  Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  M.A.,  1841,  vol.  i, 
pp.  146-153,  and  bears  the  following  note  by  Pepys  himself  : 
**  Giving  an  account  of  the  fortune  of  his  [i.e.  Balthasar 
St.  Michel's]  family,  particularly  done  for  the  clearing  the 
imputation  laid  on  Mr.  Pepys  in  parliament  of  his  turning 
his  lister  (Mr.  Pepys's  wife)  from  a  protestant  to  a  catholic." 
Pepys  probably  knew  that  his  wife  was  born  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  used  the  term  Somerset  loosely,  as  is  frequently 
done.  A  print  of  one  of  Turner's  pictures,  has  an  engraved 
title  :  "  Clovelly  Bay,  Somersetshire." — ^Eds.] 

83.  Pitman  Family  (XII.,  p.  11,  par.  17). — The  signature 
of  marriage  registers  by  the  contracting  parties  was  first 
required  by  Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  (26  Geo.  II.,  c.  33, 
s.  15)  which  came  into  force  on  25th  March,  1754.  This 
famous  statute  put  an  end  to  canonical  marriages  in  England 
(but  not  in  Scotland),  and  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  marriages 
for  eloping  couples  at  Gretna  Green,  Dumfriesshire,  a  custom 
which  provided  plenty  of  material  for  eighteenth  century 
novelists  and  dramatists.  Scottish  marriages  are  still 
possible  for  English  couples,  but  such  marriages  have  lost 
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their  point  since  31st  Dec,  1856,  owing  to  the  passing  of  a 
statute  (19  and  20  Vict.  c.  96)  which  provided  that  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  must  have  Hved  in  Scotland  for  21  days 
next  preceding  the  marriage.  R.  B.  M. 

84.  An  Ancient  Exeter  Deed  (XII.,  p.  33,  par.  38). — 
With  reference  to  the  editors'  suggestion  of  Scanna,  in  place 
of  Janua,  I  have  examined  a  vast  number  of  Exeter  documents 
and  this  is  the  word  almost  invariably  used  therein,  though 
I  once  found  hanca  used  in  the  same  sense.  Martin  gives 
scamnarium  for  a  bench -cover,  and  Littleton  gives  scamma, 
the  pit  of  the  stage  where  the  wrestlers  played  their  prizes, 
and  scamnum,  a  bench  or  form.  The  accusative  plural  of 
janua  ends  in  as.  In  the  text  "  Baub  "  should  be  Baubi ; 
among  the  witnesses  "  Pinzum  "  is  usually  Pinzun,  "  Hamel  " 
is  probably  Hamelin,  and  "  Gemien  "  probably  Germin,  all 
these  and  other  names  occuring  in  Exeter  documents  of  this 
period.  Mr.  Chanter  does  not  recognize  the  difference 
between  the  grant  and  the  acta.  Frances  Rose-Troup. 

85.  An  Ancient  Exeter  Deed  (XII.,  p.  33,  par.  38). — 
Prebendary  Chanter's  voluntary  labours  in  sorting  and 
calendaring  the  multitude  of  documents  that  lay  ("  .  .  . 
confusedly  hurled,  the  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ") 
in  upper  chambers  of  the  Cathedral,  and  elsewhere,  can  hardly 
be  too  warmly  extolled,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  brought  to  light  many  unsuspected  treasures,  among 
these  being,  I  take  it,  the  bird's-eye  view  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Close,  drawn  apparently  in  Hooker's  time,  which 
now  hangs  framed  in  the  Cathedral  Library,  and  the  ancient 
Deed  that  he  has  printed. 

The  latter  testifies  that  in  1262  the  Canons'  baker  occupied 
or  possessed  a  tenement  in  Paul  Street ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  invalidates  my  surmise  that  "  the  tenement  in  which 
Vincent,  the  Canons'  baker  lives,'  mentioned  in  1240,  "  lay 
opposite  to  St.  Martin's  Church — a  likely  enough  situation 
for  the  Canons'  Bakehouse."*  Nor,  again,  am  I  sure  that  the 
fact  of  the  word  "  bakehouse  "  being  written  on  a  house 


*  Topography  of  Close,  pp.  42-44. 
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between  the  Chanter's  and  Palace  Gate,  in  an  Elizabethan 
map,  condusively  locates  the  "  Land  of  the  Canons  .  .  . 
where  fheir  oven  had  formerly  been,"  referred  to  in  the  grant 
circa  1200-1230,  cited  by  me. 

The  name  "  Baub  "  occurring  in  Mr.  Chanter's  deed  is 
probably  the  same  as  Baubi.  John  Baubi,  clerk,  his  sister, 
and  their  father  Roger  Baubi  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  property  in  Stich  Lane  (?  circa  1247)* 

The  phrase  "  inter  quatuor  scanna  "  (for  so  I  read  the 
original),  I  hope  to  discuss  m  a  future  note. 

p-/^^-  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

86.  Harold's  Fee  (XII.,  p.  43,  par.  42). — ^What  authority 
has  Miss  Lega-Weekes  for  believing  that  Harold  held  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Exeter  ?  Considerable  familiarity  with 
Anglo-Saxon  documents  and  history  leaves  on  me  the 
impression  that  a  territorial  designation  was  unusual  in  pre- 
Conquestal  days  ;  Earl  Harold,  Earl  Godwin,  Earl  Morcar, 
I  know,  but  could  not  say  what  county  gave  them  their  titles, 
nor  was  Exeter  a  county  at  that  period.  Early  Norman 
kings  were  rather  fussy  in  referring  to  "  Heraldus  comes  "  ; 
why  should  Henry  I.,  45  years  after  the  death  of  so  famous 
a  man  as  Harold,  style  him  simply  '*  of  Exeter  ?  ''  There 
was,  however,  a  canon  of  Exeter  named  Heraldus  who, 
according  to  the  Martyrolog3%  died  in  1096.  As  this  grant 
was  made  while  William  de  Warelwast  was  still  King's 
Chaplain  and  after  Henry's  reign  began,  the  date  must  be 
between  iioo  and  1107.  What  more  natural  than  that  the 
canon's  land  escheated  to  the  crown  and  was  available  to 
be  granted  by  the  king  ?  A  canon  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  rent  25s.  worth  of  land  than  an  earl,  who  as  king 
annexed  property  without  right  o^jesj^op.^  y  ,  /  5  / .  Anglia. 

87.  Ackytoashy  (XII.,  p.  48,  par.  45). — The  expression 
is  possibly  Acky-to-ashy,  the  west-country  pronunciation 
of  ashes  to  ashes."  The  reference  would  be  to  the  burial 
service,  the  power  of  holy-writ  triumphant  over  the  evil-one. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 
[The  old  dialect  pronunciation  of  ashes  was  axen,  as  rixen 
was  of  rushes. — ^Eds.] 

*Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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88.  Ackytoashy  (XII.,  p.  48,  par.  45). — I  have  heard 
a  similar  expression  in  my  youth ;  but,  as  I  remember  it, 
it  ran :  *'  That  bates  Acky  Baugh,  and  Acky  Baugh  bate 
the  Devil."  Is  the  prefix,  which  is  the  same  in  each  case, 
meant  for  Ikey  ?    I  can  give  no  explanation  of  its  origin. 

V)rv/v:{  II    0.  I     ■  Ralph  Morgan. 

89.  Exeter  Cathedral  Dignitaries  (XIT.,  p.  23,  par.  30). 

Bishops. — There  is  so  much  confusion  about  the  dates  of  the 
consecrations  and  deaths  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter  that  it  is 
as  well  to  set  out  those  given,  with  their  authorities.  Any 
authoritative  statement  that  settles  a  doubtful  date  would 
be  most  acceptable. 

Abbreviations :  01. — Oliver's  Lives  of  the  Bishops ; 
LeN. — ^Le  Neve  ;  Mart. — Martyrology,  Exeter,  Chapter  MS. 
3518. 

Leofric,  made  bishop  of  Exeter,  1050 ;   died  10  February, 

1071/2,  according  to  his  missal. 
Osbern,  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  by  Lanfranc, 

28  Mareh,  1073  (01.  12)  or  1072  (01.  269).    Present  at 

the  Council  of  Windsor  as  bishop  in  1072  (LeN.).  Died 

late  in  1103  (01.  12)  ;  date  uncertain  (LeN.). 
William  Warelwast,  consecrated  11  Aug.,  1107.    Died  27  Sept., 

1137  (Mart.) ;  26  Sept.  (01.  269).    Date  and  place  of 

death  unknown.  Matt.  Paris  says  1136  (LeN.). 
Robert  Chichester,  consecrated  18  Dec,  1138  (01.  17);  17  Dec, 

(01.  270).    Died  28  March,  1155  (01.  270) ;  1150  (Mart. 
&  Chronicon  Exon.). 
Robert  Warelwast,  consecrated  5  June,  1155.    Died  28  March, 

1160  (01.  18) ,  22  March,  1160  (01.  270) ;  22  March, 

1159/60  (LeN.). 
Bartholomew,  consecrated  1161.    Died  15  Dec,  1184. 
John,  consecrated  4  Oct.,  1186  (01.  270)  ;  6  Oct.,  1185  (LeN.).  • 

Died  I  June,  1191. 
Henry  Marshall,  consecrated  between  10  Feb.  &  17  April, 

1194  (01.  30) ;  10  Feb.,  1193/4  (LeN.).   Died  26  Oct., 

1206. 

Simon  de  Apulia,  consecrated  5  Oct.,  1214.    Died  9  Sept., 
1223  (01.  270) ;  1224  (Chronicon  Exon.). 
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William  Bruere,  consecrated  30  April,  1224,  ^.t  Canterbury 
(01.  34)  ;  14  April,  1224,  at  Rome  (LeN.)  ;  24  April, 
1224,  at  London,  1224  (Annales  Monastici,  Waverley). 
Died  24  Oct.,  1244  (01.  270)  ;  24  Nov.,  1244  (01.  36  & 
Vicars  Choral's  Obit  Book). 

Richard  Blondy,  consecrated  i  Dec,  1245  (01.  37)  ;  22  Oct., 
1245  (LeN.).  Died  26  Dec,  1257  (01.  38)  ;  30  Dec, 
1257  (LeN.). 

After  referring  to  Bishop  Bruere' s  foundation  of  the 
Deanship  in  1225,  Oliver  says  :  "  Three  other  canons  were 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  dignitaries  under  the  dean,  viz.  the 

precentor,  the  chancellor,  and  the  treasurer  Besides 

superiority  of  rank,  we  cannot  discover  any  substantial 
emolument  which  he  conferred  on  the  precentor  and  chancellor, 
and  yet  his  epitaph  in  the  choir  designated  him  as  the  founder 
of  the  four  principal  dignities  of  his  church."    As  we  find 
canons  holding  these  distinct  offices  nearly  a  hundred  years 
before  his  time,  it  is  probable  that  Bishop  Bruere  simply 
assigned  particular  estates  for  the  sustenance  of  the  holders 
of  these  ofiices.    Sub- deans  were  not  appointed,  apparently, 
until  1284,  after  the  Episcopal  Registers  commence. 
Deans.    Serlo  1225-1231 ;  Roger  de  Wynklegh  1231-1252  ; 
William  de  Stanway  1254-1268 ;    Roger  de  Thoriz 
1270-1274 ;  John,  dictus  Nobilis,  1274-1280. 
Precentors.    Robert  1143-1155/6  ;  John  1156-1186  ;  Bernard 
1186-1187  ;  Thomas  1187-  ;  ?  Henry  o.  a.  1200 

?  1239  '»  William  Bruere  res.  1223  ;  Roger  de  Baggetor 
1223-  '>  Adam  de  Sancta  Brigida  1227-1233  ;  Philip 
1233 ;  William  de  Arundel  after  1236,  o.  1242 ; 
Ralph  de  Ilstinton  1243-1266  ;  John  de  Blakedon  o. 
1267  &  1268  ;  Ralph  de  Hengham  1275-128 1 ;  Henry 
de  Somerset  1281-1282. 
Chancellors.  Roger  o.  1205/6 ;  Henry  de  Warwick  after 
1225-1227  ;  Richard  Blondy  o.  1227  ;  Peter  Chacepork 
a.  1245  ;  Roger  Bozun  ?  ;  Henry  de  Wengham  1257/8- 
1259. 

Treasurers.  Vivian  o.  1130 ;  John  d.  1133 ;  William  de 
Norman ville  a.  1136-1 154/5  ;  John  de  Sarisberia  1170  ; 
John  de  Exonia  o.  bet.  1186/91 ;  Anselm  Crassus  1204  - 
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1230  ;  William  de  Ralegh  1237-1239  ;  John  o.  1243  ?  ; 
Walter  de  Molendinis  o.  1245-1253  ;  Walter  filius  Petri 
o.  1256  &  1267  ;  John  de  Exonia  dictus  Pykot  1279- 
1284. 

Since  compiling  the  lists  in  my  previous  note  (p.  23,  par. 
30),  I  have  found  several  references  which  supply  fresh  in- 
formation, but  the  important  corrections  are  : — 
Archdeacons  of  Exeter,    Henry  de  Melhuish  occurs  as  late 

as  1222  ;  Bartholomew's  death  was  in  1246. 
Archdeacons  of  Cornwall.    "  de  Peritona  "  should  be  added 

as  the  surname  of  Walter  who  d.  1157  :  Walter  filius 

Dreugonis  d.  1216. 
Archdeacons  of  Tofnes.    I  am  doubtful  about  Inglesham  as 

attached  to  Robert  as  I  believe  one  of  that  name  was 

Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  at  that  date. 
I  should  like  further  information  concerning  Bonus,  who 
is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Grandisson,  to  have  been 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter  and  to  have  witnessed  Bishop  Bruere's 
Charter  of  St.  John's  Hospital.  I  have  frequently  found 
*'  B  "  as  Archdeacon,  but  I  know  of  no  other  extension  of 
the  name  to  Bonus.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  in- 
tended for  Bartholomew. 

Frances  Rose- Troup. 

90.   Exeter  Houses  of  Judhel  and  of  the  Prior  of  Totnes. — 

As  recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  Judhel  of  Totnes,  founder 
of  the  Priory  of  Totnes,  held,  in  1086,  a  house  in  Exeter 
which  paid  the  customary  annual  due  of  8d.  To  the  above 
extract  from  Domesday  John  Burhed  (Mayor  of  Totnes  nine 
times,  1441-1451)  in  his  Compilacio  (Exeter  Archives)  written 
in  1433,  adds  the  words : — "  Totton,  le  Taberd,"  thereby 
presumably  identifying  the  house.  John  Hooker,  c.  1555, 
describes  the  house  as  "  vocatam  Le  Tabbard."* 

About  the  year  1130  Judhel  was  succeeded  by  Alured, 
variously  described  as  "  de  Toteneys,"  "  de  Barnastapula," 
and  in  two  places  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1130-31,  as  "  fihus 
Juhelli."  This  Alfred  is  not  historically  known  subsequent 
to  the  siege  of  Exeter  by  Stephen  in  11 36,  and  there  seems 


*See  History  of  Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval  Town,  p.  774. 
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little  doubt  that  his  estates  were  consficated  by  that  monarch 
and  given  to  Henry  de  Tracey.* 

If  the  house  in  Exeter  was  included  in  the  foundation 
grant  to  Totnes  Priory  we  should  find  mention  in  the  charter, 
the  original  of  which  has  so  fortunately  been  preserved. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  passed  with  the  Honour  of  Barnstaple 
to  Henry  de  Tracey  or  remained  part  of  the  Honour  of  Totnes, 
the  whole  of  which  was  subjected  to  partition  by  King  John 
at  Porchester  on  the  5th  June,  1205,  we  should  expect  to 
find  mention  of  the  house  in  one  or  the  other  settlement. 
In  the  division  of  1205  no  mention  is  made  of  property  in 
Exeter ;  but  on  the  28th  January,  1196,  when  William  de 
Breosa  claimed  from  Oliver  de  Traci  a  moiety  of  the  Honour 
of  Barnstaple,  William  undertook  to  recognize  all  enfeoffments 
made  hitherto  by  Oliver  or  his  father  Henry  and  among 
others : — 

"  4s.  rent  in  Exeter  granted  to  Daniel  the  clerk,  part 
of  los.  rent  and  part  of  i  pound  of  pepper  and  i  pound  of 
cumin  which  the  said  Oliver  had  in  Exeter  by  the  service 
of  I  pound  of  cumin." 

If  the  above  los.  rent  represented,  in  1196,  the  house 
owned  by  Judhel  in  1086,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  1433 
the  tenement  connected  in  John  Burhed's  mind  either  with 
the  name  of  Tracey  or  the  Honour  of  Barnstaple,  rather  than 
known  as  the  "  Totnes  Tavern,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  name  by  which  Judhel's  house  was  known  in  1433  andi555. 

Miss  E.  Lega-Weekes  has  kindly  brought  to  my  notice 
an  entry  in  the  Survey  of  lands,  tenements,  rents,  etc.,  of  the  City, 
made  in  1671,  by  Samuel  Izacke,  town  clerk  : — f 
"  Lands,  etc.,  belonging  to  Exe  Bridge." 

"  In  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Bowe,  the  heires  of  John 
Woolcott  holde  one  tenement  there  sometyme  belonginge 
to  the  Prior  of  Totnes  in  the  north  side  of  the  high  streete 
there,  late  in  the  possession  of  John  Howell,  beinge  ann 
Inne  and  nowe  is  in  the  possession  of  (blank  in  MS.)  by 
the  yerelie  rent  of  xiid." 

John  Hooker  in  his  History  of  Exeter  (D.  &•  C.  Record 

*0p.  cit.,  pp.  681-688. 
t  Exeter  Corporation  Archives,  Book  190. 
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Society  publication,  part  3,  p.  697)  gives  the  following  version 
of  the  entry,  from  the  record  of  the  survey  made  in  the 
27  Elizabeth  [17  Nov.,  1584-16  Nov.,  1585]  : — 
"  St.  John's  Bowe." 

"  John  Wolcot  merchaunte  payeth  yerely  out  of  a 
tenemente  sometymes  belonginge  to  the  Prior  of  Totnes 
and  nowe  in  the  posession  of  John  Howell  thelder,  xiid." 
The  only  tenement  which  it  is  known  was  owned  by  the 
Prior  of  Totnes  in  Exeter  is  mentioned  in  that  invaluable 
historical  record,  the  Feet  of  Fines* 

On  the  19th  June,  1244,  agreement  in  Court  was  made 
whereby  Guy  de  Tottonia  and  Petronilla  his  wife  gave  to 
the  Prior  of  Totnes  and  his  church  there,  a  messuage  in  Exeter, 
for  the  annual  pajmaent  during  their  lives  of  40s.  every 
Christmas.  They  in  turn  remained  the  tenants  of  the  Priory 
for  the  annual  payment  of  i  pound  of  wax  at  the  festival  of 
the  Assumption. 

Linking  this  evidence  together  I  would  suggest :  that  the 
"  Totnes  Tavern,"  well  known  to  John  Burhed  and  to  John 
Hooker  as  the  former  tenement  of  the  great  lord  Judhei  of 
Totnes,  was  remembered  as  such  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  city 
residence  granted  by  the  Conqueror,  it  was  probably  the  one 
roof  left  by  the  usurper  Stephen  to  the  luckless  Aluredus 
filius  Juhelli,  when  deprived  of  the  Honours  of  Totnes  and 
Barnstaple  in  1136 ;  that  this  descendant,  probably  an 
illegitimate  or  adopted  son  of  the  great  Judhei,  was  thus 
reduced  to  keeping  the  "  Totnes  "  hostel  in  the  city  ;  that 
a  century  later  his  descendant  in  turn  either  yielded  to  the 
persuasion  of  the  Prior  or  sought  the  protection  of  mother 
church  by  thus  conveying,  in  1244,  his  patrimony  to  the 
Priory.  But  the  whole  story  of  Totnes  Priory  is  one  long 
record  of  impecuniosity,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
annual  pa3mient  of  40s.  was  not  for  long  maintained.  This 
transfer  of  the  "  Totnes  Tavern  "  to  the  Priory  took  place 
only  six  years  before  Mayor  Walter  Gervais,  in  1250,  under- 
took the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge  over  the  Exe  and,  what  was 
of  equal  importance,  provision  for  its  maintenance. 

*Translated  and  published  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Record 
Society. 
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Is  it  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  the  City  archives  when 
the  Wardens  of  the  bridge  acquired  the  "  Totnes  Tavern  "  ; 
when  it  passed  to  John  Howell ;  who  were  the  heirs  of  John 
Woolcott  who  held  in  1585 ;  and  when  did  he  die  ;  and,  finally, 
cannot  someone  with  the  necessary  local  knowledge  identify 
the  site  of  this  interesting  building  ? 

There  is  a  Fine  [No.  711],  dated  16  February,  1270, 
whereby  a  certain  John  de  Torton  (which  I  have  always 
suspected  should  read  Totton,  as  the  name  is  not  otherwise 
known  to  me),  for  the  consideration  of  10  marks  of  silver, 
indemnified  a  certain  Richard  Gambun  and  Avelina  his  wife, 
for  the  annual  sum  of  los.  rent  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  pay  them  for  a  messuage  which  lies  between  that  of  Thomas 
Bof  and  the  road  leading  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  is  the  tenement  in  question  ?  Gambon 
was  a  well-known  Totnes  name,  but  does  it  occur  in  Exeter 
deeds  ?  Would  this  site  be  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's  Bowe  ? 

If  the  site  of  Judhel's  house  can  be  identified,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  City  authorities  will  mark  the  site  with  a 
suitable  memorial  plaque  on  the  present  building. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

91.  Exeter  Inn  :  The  Red  Lion  in  High  Street. — ^The  late 
Mr.  R.  Dymond  in  his  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Old  Inns 
and  Taverns  of  Exeter  "  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  1880)  refers 
to  a  noted  "  Red  Lion  "  in  a  court  off  Magdalen  Street  and 
to  a  "  Red  Lion  "  then  in  existence  (p.  392),  presumably  at 
117,  Sidwell  Street.  A  less- known  "  Red  Lion  "  was  situate 
at  No.  247,  High  Street,  next  door  to  St.  Lawrence's  Church. 
By  his  will  dated  3rd  May,  1594,  Andrew  Scutt  gave  all  his 
lands  ...  in  the  city  of  Exeter  ...  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  almshouses  in  the  parish  of  Cheriton  Fitzpaine. 
In  an  indenture  dated  ist  May,  1606,  it  is  recited  that  Scutt's 
lands  included  a  messuage  or  tenement  called  "  The  Red  Lion  " 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  m  the  city  of  Exeter.  About 
1821  it  is  said  that  "  the  Red  Lion  has  been  converted  into 
a  baker's  shop  and  premises  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Thomas  Gouch "  (See  Report  of  Charity  Commissioners, 
Exeter,  Besley  :  vol.  iii.,  pp.  24-5,  1830,  8vo).  Among  other 
occupiers  of  No.  247  have  been  Mrs.  Gooch,  confectioner, 
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1828  (Besley's  Directory)  ;  Wm.  Balle,  bookseller,  1850 
^Wm.  White's  Directory) ;  Devon  and  Somerset  Stores,  1922. 

R.  B.M. 

92.  London  Inns  for  Devon  and  Cornwall  Carriers 
and  Coaches. — There  are  two  old  lists  containing  these, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The 
first  is  in  The  Carriers'  Cosmography,  by  John  Taylor,  1637 
(reprinted  in  Social  England  Illustrated,  1903,  pp.  339-362), 
and  the  second  in  New  Remarks  of  London  .  .  .  Collected 
by  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks,  1732  (analyzed  by  J.  Paul 
de  Castro,  N  &Q.1.2  S.  viii.,  61,  84,  102). 

According  to  the  former,  the  carriers  of  Exeter,  Barnstaple, 
and  Tiverton  all  lodged  at  the  Star  in  Bread  Street,  and  they 
all  came  on  Fridays  and  returned  on  Saturdays  or  Mondays. 
Exeter  carriers  also  lodged  at  the  Rose  near  Holborn  Bridge* 
and  came  on  Thursdays.  "  The  carriers  of  Bampton  do 
lodge  at  the  Mermaid  in  Carter  lane  ;  and  there  also  lodge  the 
carriers  of  Buckland.  They  are  there  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays.*'  (This  entry  contains  no  indication  of  county,  but, 
as  it  follows  Barnstaple,  it  probably  refers  to  Devon,  though 
it  is  not  clear  which  Buckland  is  referred  to) .  An  introductory 
note  says  :  "  The  Carriers  or  Posts  that  go  to  Exeter  may  send 
daily  to  Plymouth,  or  to  the  Mount  in  Cornwall "  ;  and  a 
supplementary  note  on  shipping  says ;  "At  Chester's  Key, 
shipping  may  be  had  from  Ireland,  from  Poole,  fromPlymouth, 
from  Dartmouth  and  Weymouth." 

In  1732  the  chief  west-country  inns  were  the  Bell  and  the 
Saracen's  Head  in  Friday  Street.  Coaches  for  Exeter  left 
the  former  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  and  the  latter  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  Carriers  left  the  Bell 
for  Exeter  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  and  for  Truro  on 
Mondays.  From  the  Saracen's  Head  they  left  for  Plymouth 
on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  for  Falmouth  on  Mondays,  and 
for  Columpton  and  Totnes  on  Saturdays.  On  Saturdays 
also,  carriers  for  Tiverton  left  the  Bell  in  Wood  Street,  and 
those  for  Barnstaple,  Beddeford  {sic),  and  Torrington  left  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  in  Aldersgate.  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

93.  Dartington  Hall,  near  Totnes. — ^As  more  than  usual 
interest  has  been  shown  in  this  place  lately,  owing  to  its  being 
offered  for  sale,  and  a  sale  of  furniture  there  has  enabled 
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people  to  go  over  the  house  and  grounds,  I  give  a  short  account 
of  its  history  suppHed  to  me  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Champernowne,  the  then  owner.  There  are  traditions 
that  it  was  once  a  religious  house  and  held  by  the  Templars, 
but  this  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  fact  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Martins  before  that  order  had  its  rise  and  after  its 
extinction. 

Partington  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  being  held  by 
William  de  Falaise.  It  then  passed  to  the  descendants  of 
Martin  de  Tours,  and  on  the  death  of  William,  Lord  Martin, 
the  eighth  in  descent,  in  1326  it  passed  to  his  nephew  James, 
Lord  Audelegh.  On  the  death  of  his  son  in  1392,  without 
issue,  it  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  King  Richard  IL  granted 
it  to  his  half  -brother,  John  Holland,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
and  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  resided  at  Dartington  and  is  said 
to  have  built  most  of  the  present  house.  On  his  being 
beheaded  in  1400  the  property  again  escheated,  and  was 
granted  by  Henry  V.  to  his  son  John  ;  he  in  1473  was  found 
dead  in  the  sea  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  the  estate 
again  escheated. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  in  1487  had  a  grant  for 
her  life,  and  it  was  afterwards  sold  by  the  Crown  to  one 
Ailworth  of  London,  who  exchanged  it  for  other  lands  with 
Sir  Arthur,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Philip  Champernowne,  of 
Modbury,  who  made  it  his  place  of  residence.  He  died  in 
1578  and  was  buried  at  Dartington. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  periods  at  which 
the  house  at  Dartington  had  been  built.  The  hall 
was  probably  built  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  half- 
brother  of  Richard  IL,  whose  badge  *  a  rose  with  a 
white  hart  couchant "  forms  the  central  boss  of  the 
groining  of  the  porch ;  the  mouldings  are  deep  cut  and 
in  the  best  style  of  the  period.  The  root,  a  rather  plain 
hammer-beam,  was  taken  down  early  in  the  last  century. 
The  old  kitchen  was  probably  built  at  the  same  time  as  the 
hall.  The  windows  are  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  great 
quadrangle  measures  245  feet  by  157,  and  consisted  on  the 
north-west  side  of  a  series  of  dwellings  for  vassals,  approached 
by  outside  stairs  and  a  porch  beneath,  having  two  entrance 
doors  to  as  many  rooms  on  each  level ;  the  stairs  nearest  to 
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the  north  angle  exist,  but  the  remaining  parts  have  been  much 
altered  or  removed.  The  date  of  this  part  is  uncertain,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  point  out  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the 
hall.  The  barn  on  the  north-east  side  of  these  buildings  is 
of  greater  antiquity,  for  the  latter  are  built  against  it,  the  two 
walls  are  not  tied  together  by  bondstones,  and  the  plaster 
of  the  outside  of  the  barn  has  been  traced  at  the  back  of  the 
wall  that  stands  against  it.  The  time  of  Henry  II.  has  been 
suggested  as  the  period  of  its  erection.  The  roof  is  of  very 
effective  work,  the  beams  have  a  plain  chamfer,  the  longitu- 
dinal struts  of  the  king-post  form,  with  the  usual  lateral 
ones,  a  cluster  of  four  round  it,  which  is  believed  rarely  to 
occur.  Portions  of  many  walls  and  foundations  can  be  traced, 
but  the  date  of  their  erection,  or  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  built,  is  merely  coniectural.  T.  S.  A. 

94.  Old  Method  ol  obtaining  Fire  and  Light. — ^An  interest- 
ing instance  of  the  survival,  or  rather  revival,  of  the  use  of 
the  flint  and  steel  to  obtain  a  light  was  brought  to  my  notice 
a  few  years  ago. 

When  matches  became  extremely  scarce  during  the  last 
year  or  so  of  the  great  war,  and  were  actually  unobtainable 
in  country  places  for  a  few  weeks,  in  19 18  I  think,  an  old 
labourer  in  the  little  town  of  Moretonhampstead  reverted  to 
the  use  of  the  flint  and  steel  in  order  to  get  a  light  for  his  pipe. 

His  method  was  to  wrap  a  piece  of  tinder  around  the 
back  of  his  large  pocket-knife,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  the 
steel  exposed.  This  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  struck 
the  flint  against  the  steel  with  his  right,  when,  usually  after 
two  or  three  strokes,  the  sparks  would  set  the  tinder  alight, 
and  so  he  was  enabled  to  light  his  pipe  straight  from  the 
burning  tinder.  And  the  stronger  the  wind,  the  more  brightly 
the  tinder  would  burn.  He  made  his  own  tinder  by  soaking 
pieces  of  thick  brown  paper  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and 
placing  them  in  the  oven  to  dry. 

He  told  me  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  remembered  his 
father  doing  this  regularly.  As  he  was  only  67  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing,  and  allowing  him  to  be  10  years  old 
at  the  time  he  referred  to,  it  would  seem  that  the  use  of  the 
flint  and  steel  still  lingered  in  country  districts  so  late  as  i860. 
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The  old  circular  iron  or  tin-plated  tinder-box,  which  was 
daily  used  by  the  grandparents  of  the  present  generation  of 
middle-aged  people,  is  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in 
old  farm-houses  and  cottages,  though  now,  of  course,  only  as 
a  treasured  memorial  of  the  past. 

It  is  stated  in  most  encyclopaedias  that  the  use  of  the 
lucifer  match  had  become  general  throughout  the  country 
by  1835,  But  this,  no  doubt,  applied  rather  to  the  towns 
than  to  country  distriets,  where  probably  the  older  method 
still  lingered  on  for  many  years. 

The  late  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  Pulman,  of  Axminster,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  charming  Rustic  Sketches,  published  in  1842, 
though  probably  written  a  few  years  earUer,  speaks  of  the 
tinder-box  as  though  it  were  in  regular  use  at  that  time. 
In  the  poem,  entitled  "  A  Night  Excursion,"  are  the  following 
lines  • — 

"  But  fust,  ta  mek  us  caumfer'ble, 
We  bote  a  lot  o'  stuff 
Ta  haa  a  pick-nit  under  heydge, 
When  we'd  got  vish  enough  ; — 
Zum  shevvins  an'  a  tender-box, 
A  dish  an'  vryin'  pan, 
Zum  iggs  an'  bacon,  vinnid  cheese, 
An'  strong  beer  in  a  can." 
In  the  third  edition  of  the  same  work,  published  29  years 
later,  in  1871,  Mr.  Pulman  adds  the  following  foot-note  to 
these  lines  • — "  The  most  primitive  of  countr5mien,  in  the 
most  primitive  of  districts,  never  sees  a  tinder-box  now. 
The  old  implement  has  for  ten  years,  at  least,  been  totally 
superseded  by  the  Lucifer  Match." 

If  this  statement  is  correct,  and  there  is  little  ground  for 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  a  man  like 
Pulman,  who  was  a  countryman  born  and  bred,  and  had 
given  much  study  to  the  speech  and  habits  of  the  country 
people  aroimd  him,  it  would  appear  that  the  use  of  the  flint 
and  steel  had  not  quite  died  out  in  the  Axminster  district 
so  late  as  i860. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  any  other  readers  in  Devon  or 
Cornwall  could  throw  any  further  light  on  this  subject. 

^1  p.  (L'T^  G.  H.  Laycock. 
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[Many  small  mechanical  contrivances  acting  on  this 
principle  w^ere  invented  and  patented  during  the  war,  and 
spare  parts,  such  as  flints  and  tinder,  were  often  procurable 
separately. — ^Eds.j 

95.  Hour-Glasses  in  Churciies  :  Clovelly. — In  1916  a 
letter  was  received  by  the  rector  from  Dr.  Ryder  Richardson 
of  Saxmundham,  Suffolk,  in  which  he  said  that  there  had 
come  into  his  possession  the  preachers'  hour-glass  of  Clovelly 
Church,  which  he  wished  to  restore  to  that  Church.  On 
inquiry  why  he  associated  it  with  Clovelly  Church,  and  how  it 
had  come  into  his  possession,  he  said  he  had  for  years  known 
that  it  was  at  Saxmundham,  and  had  vainly  tried  to  buy  it, 
in  order  to  give  it  back.  A  man  from  that  town  had  visited 
Clovelly  Church  in  the  early  sixties,  had  seen  and  admired 
the  hour-glass,  which  the  sexton  sold  to  him  for  is.  6d. 
During  this  man's  life  he  would  never  part  with  it,  but,  on 
his  death,  Dr.  Richardson  approached  the  widow,  who  sold 
him  the  glass,  which  he  has  generously  restored  to  Clovelly. 

Mrs.  Hamlyn  at  the  time  promised  to  give  a  pedestal 
stand  and  cage  to  be  erected  by  the  pulpit.  This  has  now 
been  done,  and  an  artistic  wooden  shaft  has  been  erected, 
suitably  carved  vdth  sacred  emblems,  and  surmounted  with 
a  wrought-iron  cage,  in  which  we  hope  the  glass  will  in 
future  be  safely  preserved. 

Doubtless,  the  hour-glass  was  given  to  the  Church  by 
William  Cary  when  he  gave  the  pulpit,  which  bears  the  date 
1634,  3.nd  the  initials  "  W.C."  The  hour-glass,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  large  egg-boiler,  is  set  in  a  frame  constructed 
of  black  oak,  similar  to  the  pulpit.  T.  L.  V.  Simkin, 

Rector. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  descriptions  of  hour-glasses 
remaining  in  other  churches  in  Devon  or  Cornwall. — ^Eds.l 


96.  An  Invasion  Scare  in  1383. — ^The  following  entry 
from  the  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  269)  indicates  one  of  the  methods  employed  at 
that  period  for  repelling  invasion : — 

May  8,  1383.  To  Th[omas  de  Brantyngham]  bishop 
of  Exeter.  Order  upon  his  allegiance  and  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  in  consideration  of  the  imminent  peril  to  leave 
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all  else  and  ceasing  every  excuse  before  Midsummer  next 
to  draw  to  some  castle  or  manor  of  his  nearest  the  sea  coast, 
there  to  abide  until  Michaelmas  with  his  household  well 
armed  and  furnished  to  resist  with  other  lieges  any  invasion 
of  the  king's  enemies ;  as  the  king  is  informed  that  his 
enemies  have  assembled  a  great  fleet  of  ships  and  galleys 
ready  this  summer  to  invade  and  lay  waste  the  sea  coast 
in  Devon,  etc. 

The  like  to  the  following : — 
Devon. 

Edward  de  Courtenay  earl  of 

Devon.   Philip  de  Courteney. 
James  lord  Audeley.  Ralph  lord  Basset. 

Guy  de  Briene.  John  Daumarle  knight. 

John  de  Monte  Acuto.  William  de  Boneville. 

Aymer  de  Sancto  Amando.       John  Pridiaux. 
William  lord  la  Zouche.  The  prior  of  Plympton. 

The  abbot  of  Tavystoke. 

Cornwall. 

The  earl  of  Stafford.  William  Lambron. 

The  earl  of  Warrewyk.  John  Reskemere. 

William  Botreaux  knight.  Oto  Bodrygan. 

Warin  Lersedekne.  The  prior  of  Lanceton. 

John  Kentewode  knight.  The  prior  of  Bodmyn. 

Ralph  Carm3mL0we.  John  Seynt  Aubyn  knight. 

Richard  Sergeaux.  William  Bruyn  knight. 

John  Sergeaux.  Richard  Bruyn. 

Thomas  Peverell.  John  Beville. 

But  the  men  of  Portsmouth  and  Dartmouth  apparently  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and,  as  Walsingham  tells  us, 
captured  five  French  ships,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  crew, 
except  nine  persons,  having  been  killed  in  that  action.  Two 
years  later  the  Portsmouth  and  Dartmouth  men  again,  "  hired 
by  none,  bought  by  none,  but  spurred  on  by  their  own  valour 
and  innate  courage,"  with  a  small  force  made  great  havoc 
among  the  French  ships  in  the  Seine,  sinking  four  and  capturing 
four,  one  of  which  was  worth  20,000  florins  (Walsingham, 
331,  342).  R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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97.  Drake's  Pocket-Book.— The  following  is  extracted 
from  the  Western  Weekly  News,  Jan.  21st,  1922  :  "  Francis 
Drake  was  the  hero  of  two  of  the  most  famous  of  diarists — John 
Evelyn  and  the  immortal  Samuel  Pepys.  The  latter  married 
a  Bideford  woman.  But  the  reason  of  his  marriage  to  a 
Devonian  was  not  the  reason  of  his  interest  in  Drake.  Pepys 
was  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  and  great  on  seamanship, 
and  Drake  was  an  outstanding  seaman.  From  Evelyn, 
Pepys  got  the  loan  of  a  most  interesting  little  book,  and 
somehow  failed  to  return  it.  This  was  a  pocket  book  or 
almanac,  formerly  the  property  of  his  hero,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
with  his  name,  spelled  as  '  Drak,'  written  therein.  Pepys 
thought  so  much  of  it  that  of  all  his  3,000  books  he  gave  it 
number  i.  It  is  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge,  and 
is  surely  worth  reproducing  for  us  of  to-day."  Eds. 

98.  Bastard  of  Efford. — Confirmation  by  Richard  le 
Bastard  of  Efford  to  Stephan  Brode  of  grant  of  land  at 
Goseworthi  in  the  manor  of  Horewoldesore,  made  to  William 
le  Brode,  father  of  Stephan,  by  Baldewyn  le  Bastard,  father 
of  Richard.    Date  1321. 

Richard  le  Bastard  was  not  known  to  Pole,  who  makes 
Baldwyn  the  last  of  that  family  at  Efford.  R.  H.  W. 

99.  Bosses  and  Corbels  in  the  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary. — 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  church  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary  is  the  groining  of  the  roof,  which  possesses  somewhat 
unusual  characteristics.  Professor  E.  S.  Prior  has  kindly 
given  me  this  technical  description  of  it :  "  The  ceiling  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary  Church  differs  from  that  of  Exeter  Cathedral 
and  is  of  an  unusual  character,  resembling  that  of  the  choir 
at  Wells,  the  peculiarity  being  that  the  ribs,  which  in  the 
earlier  system  of  vaulting  follow  the  lines  of  arch-construction 
on  which  the  web  rests,  are  here  merely  an  applied  ornament 
having  small  relationship  with  the  lines  of  the  groins.  Such 
vault  patternings  come  into  mason's  habit  in  connection  with 
the  elaborate  bosses  with  which  the  crossmgs  of  vault-ribs 
were  decorated  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Here  the  date 
may  be  reasonably  fixed  at  about  1340."  Owing  to  the  dimness 
of  lighting  and  their  distance  from  the  ground,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  study  the  details  of  these  bosses,  so  a  full  description 
of  them  is  worth  recording. 


No.  10.       Bishop  Grandisson. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Canon  Dalton). 
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Beginning  at  the  centre  of  the  church,  where  the  nave 
and  transepts  meet,  we  have  a  very  elaborate  arrangement 
of  the  vault  ribs,  giving  the  effect,  if  the  eye  can  be  persuaded 
to  pierce  the  seeming  confusion  of  lines,  of  a  Maltese  cross 
with  pointed  ends ;  this  cross-like  shape  has  been  noticed 
by  Canon  Dalton.  Where  the  lines  meet,  there  is  a  large 
boss  with  the  effigy  of  the  Founder  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
carved  thereon,  with  the  arms  of  himself  and  kindred  carved 
on  the  smaller  bosses  at  the  four  points  of  the  cross,  while 
floriated  designs  appear  on  the  bosses  at  the  points  of  inter- 
section. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  on  the  choir  bosses, 
beginning  at  the  west  end,  is  on  this  wise  :  Immediately 
within  the  choir  is  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  favourite  name- 
saint  of  our  Bishop-Founder  :  then,  as  is  fitting  m  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin  ;  the  Annun- 
ciation ;  the  Madonna  and  Child  ;  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  the  last-named  being  directly  over  the  High  Altar. 

All  of  these  are  similar  in  design  and  workmanship,  but 
while  the  foliage  surrounding  the  figures  on  each  one  is  more 
conventional  and  stiff  than  the  flowing  vine  so  common  on 
the  Exeter  Cathedral  bosses,  it  is  far  superior  and  less  archaic 
than  that  on  the  bosses  in  the  I.ady  Chapel — so  much  so  that 
it  suggests  that  the  two  sets  of  bosses  were  of  a  different 
period  of  production  rather  than  the  work  of  a  man  with  more 
artistic  abilities,  and  the  fact  that  this  particular  treatment 
of  the  foliage  of  the  choir  bosses  is  not  to  be  found  in  those 
at  Exeter,  as  we  might  anticipate,  since  the  work  on  the  two 
buildings  was  proceeding  simultaneously,  indicates  that 
different  workmen  were  employed  at  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Here  the  design  is  of  four  leaves,  usually,  symmetrically 
arranged,  as  it  were  at  the  points  of  the  compass,  with  the 
figures  inserted  between  them — sometimes  the  end  of  the 
leaf  is  slightly  diverted  to  make  room  for  it  or  it  overlaps, 
or  is  partly  hidden  by,  the  figure  or  drapery.  In  the  choir 
the  leaves  suggest  those  of  the  hawthorn,  but  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  one  boss  has  a  curiously  shaped  trefoil  and  the  other 
a  plume-like  shape,  perhaps  intended  for  the  conventional 
acanthus.  It  seems  possible  that  these  two  bosses  with  the 
one  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel  may  have  been  in  the  choir  of 
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Bishop  Bronescombe's  church,  and  that  when  Bishop 
Grandisson  remodelled  this  he  removed  these  bosses  and 
inserted  them,  as  part  of  an  ancient  consecrated  building, 
in  the  present  Lady  Chapel.  The  mutilation  of  the  boss 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  strongly  supports  this  theory,  but 
there  are  other  reasons  as  well :  e.g.  the  Virgin  here,  though 
receiving  the  orb,  is  uncrowned,  indicating  an  early  design, 
and  it  seems  strange  that,  when  decorating  a  chapel  dedicated 
so  particularly  to  the  Virgin,  where  his  own  arrangement  of 
services  was  to  be  performed,  and  a  portion  of  the  building 
on  which  he  lavished  such  a  wealth  of  beauty.  Bishop 
Grandisson  should  have  selected  less  beautiful  bosses  and  such 
as  had  no  particular  significance  connected  with  the  dedication, 
for  they  represent  Christus  Judex,  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
and  the  third,  seemingly  their  companion,  is  a  head  of  Christ 
similar  to  the  one  on  the  boss  over  the  High  Altar  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Exeter.  Another  point  is  worth  noting.  The 
photographs  of  the  choir  bosses,  in  each  case,  show  a  joint 
in  the  stone-work  of  the  ribs  almost  equidistant  from  the 
circumference  of  the  bosses,  quite  clearly  cut.  In  the  Lady 
Chapel  the  joints  are  closer  to  the  bosses,  and  a  considerable 
unevenness,  as  if  chipped,  on  the  edge  nearest  the  bosses. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  throughout  the  church  the  colouring 
is  now  very  garish  and  probably  does  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  original  tints  and  tones ;  consequently,  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  it  as  reproducing  the  sjanbolical  colours 
of  the  raiment  in  use  at  the  period  of  their  erection  ;  the 
touching  up  of  the  faces  has  been  very  crudely  done  and  has, 
to  some  extent,  been  exaggerated  in  the  photographs,  so  that 
the  original  beauty  of  expression  has  been  lost. 

No.  I.  (Plate  II). —BISHOP  GRANDISSON. 

Beginning  with  the  central  boss  in  the  church  we  find  it 
ornamented,  as  has  been  said,  with  a  fine  representation 
of  Bishop  Grandisson,  robed  in  full  pontificals.  The  amice 
and  the  alb  are  "  apparelled,"  (to  use  the  technical  term)  ; 
the  chasuble  is  plain  with  a  corded  border,  the  point  in  front 
reaching  about  to  the  knees  ;  there  is  no  orphrey.  The 
dalmatic  is  plain,  fringed  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  the  border 
of  the  sleeve  showing  around  the  right  wrist :  a  plain  stole. 


No.  1.      Bishop  Grandisson. 


No.  2.      St.  John  Baptist. 
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fringed  at  the  ends,  is  visible  beneath  the  dalmatic ;  the 
maniple  on  the  left  arm  is  embroidered.  He  wears  a  low 
mitre  ;  his  right  hand,  raised  in  benediction,  has  a  ring  on  the 
little  finger,  while  the  left  hand  is  either  tightly  clasped  or 
mutilated,  and  may  have  held  a  small  cross — there  are  no 
signs  of  its  having  held  a  pastoral  staff — and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  faint  traces  on  it  represent  the  jewel  of  a  glove  * 
Each  detail  is  carefully  reproduced,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  artist  attempted  to  produce  something 
like  a  portrait.  There  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
usually  accepted  likeness  of  the  Bishop,  the  prominent  ears 
being  a  noticeable  characteristic. 

In  Exeter  Cathedral  there  is  a  boss,  near  the  Minstrel 
Gallery,  representing,  it  is  supposed,  our  bishop,  but  he  is 
there  seated,  with  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand  and  his 
right  raised  in  benediction ;  it  is  difl&cult  to  judge  from  the 
small  reproduction  in  the  printed  account  of  those  bosses,f 
but  he  appears  to  be  an  elderly  man,  and,  if  the  date  assigned 
is  approximately  right,  that  would  be  correct,  while  here 
he  is,  apparently,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  date  of  our  building. 

The  foliage  here  is  at  the  sides  of  the  figure  only,  the 
mitre  reaching  to  the  top  and  the  skirts  of  his  clothing  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  boss.  Unfortunately,  the  centre  of  the 
figure  is  pierced  by  a  large  hole,  probably  for  the  passage 
of  a  chain  that  supported  a  lamp  before  the  great  rood. 

No.  2  (Plate  II).— SAINT  JOHN  BAPTIST. 

The  first  boss  within  the  choir  has  carved  on  it  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  name-saint  of  Bishop  Grandisson,  to  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  especially  devoted. 

The  figure  is  of  a  somewhat  dwarfish  aspect,  the  head 
and  feet  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  body,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  ill-formed  as  in  the  somewhat  similar  boss  at  Exeter.  J 
Here  he  has  long  hair  and  a  rather  pointed  beard ;  he  is 
clothed,  not  in  the  traditional  skin  or  camel's-hair,  as  at 
Exeter,  but  in  a  tunic  reaching  just  below  the  knee,  his  bare 

*A  bishop  robed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  is  depicted  in  The 
Directorium  Anglicanum,  by  the  Rev.  John  Purchas,M.A.,  and  a  contem- 
porary brass  at  Hereford  strongly  resembles  this. 

\  Bosses  and  Corbels  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  Prideaux  &  Shafto,  p.  169, 
No.  234. 

Xlbid.,  p.  115.  No.  166. 
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legs  and  feet  showing  ;  a  cloak  falls  from  his  shoulders  and 
partly  hides  his  left  leg,  while  his  arms  are  thrust  through 
its  folds.  He  carries,  as  at  Exeter,  in  his  left  hand  a  very 
large  wafer — it  might  almost  be  called  a  plaque — on  which 
is  the  Agnes  Dei,  very  carefully  reproduced,  even  the  detail 
of  the  bar  beneath  is  given — and  with  his  right  hand  he  points 
to  it  as  if  saying  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  It  should  be 
compared  with  the  figure  of  the  same  saint  in  Bishop  Grandis- 
son's  diptych,  illustrated  in  Canon  Dalton's  book,*  for,  although 
there  the  saint  is  seated,  the  general  resemblance  is  such 
as  to  convince  us  that  this  was  the  typical  way  of  repre- 
senting the  Baptist  at  this  period. 

The  foliage  here  is  very  plentiful  and  suggests  that  the 
saint  is  emerging  from  a  thicket.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
a  hole  for  a  chain  to  support  a  lamp  though  the  shadows 
give  that  effect. 

No.  3  (Plate  III).— SAINT  ANNE  AND  THE  VIRGIN. 
The  next  boss  to  the  eastward  contains  two  female  figures 
in  very  graceful  attitudes ;  the  taller,  St.  Anne,  wears  a 
flowing  veil  drawn  straight  across  the  forehead  and  has  a 
long  cloak,  fastened  at  the  breast  but  falling  open,  showing 
a  light  tunic  with  long  sleeves  beneath — ^it  suggests  rather 
a  nun's  or  a  lay-sister's  costume.  The  Virgin  is  either 
bare-headed  or  else  wears  a  close-fitting  cap  coming  over 
the  ears,  the  modem  colouring  makes  it  doubtful  which,  but 
it  is  probably  the  latter,  as  it  was  unusual  at  that  period  in 
England  to  represent  her  with  long  hair.  She  has  on  a  long, 
straight  tunic  reaching  the  ground,  with  sleeves  falling  away 
from  the  elbow — "  angel-sleeve  "  fashion  ;  these  and  the 
opening  aro«und  the  neck  are  edged  with  embroidery.  Her 
dress,  of  light  hue,  is  sprinkled  with  fleur-de-lys  together 
with  a  flower  resembUng  a  ball  surrounded  by  a  q<uatrefoil, 
but  whether  this  is  a  reproduction  of  the  original  decoration 
is  uncertain. 

Canon  Daltonf  calls  this  the  "  Presentation  or  Oblation 
of  our  Lady  by  St.  Anne,  her  mother,  before  the  Beautiful 

*The  Collegiate  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  by  J.  N.  Dalton,  p.  64. 
I  vrould  here  mention  that  I  have  made  very  free  use  of  this  valuable 
work,  though  I  have  been  forced  to  correct  certain  slips  made  by  the 
learned  Canon,  due  doubtless  to  the  difi&culties  in  distinguishing  the 
bosses  in  the  poor  light.  ^Ihid.,  p.  64. 
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gate  of  the  Temple."  This  is  the  subject  most  commonly- 
represented  when  the  two  appear  together,  but  in  this  instance 
St.  Anne's  left  hand  and  the  Virgin's  right  support  between 
them  a  book,  and,  although  Mrs.  Jameson  says  that  it  was 
considered  unorthodox  in  early  times  to  imagine  that  the 
Virgin  could  be  taught,  as  she  possessed  all  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  could  not  be  instructed,  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  this  group  otherwise  ;  so  we  are  inclined  to  assume 
that  such  was  our  artist's  intention  here,  unless  it  be  that 
he  meant  to  show  them  as  reading  together  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  or  that  she  was  singing  from  a  service  book  in  order 
to  be  prepared  to  sing  the  Magnificat.  Possibly,  however, 
it  was  considered  at  this  particular  period  that,  like  her 
Divine  Son,  she  was  subject  to  her  parents  and  suffered 
herself  to  be  taught. 

There  is  no  boss  at  Exeter  recorded  as  representing  St.  Anne. 

The  foliage  here  is  of  a  rather  more  flowing  type  and 
appears  on  each  side  but  not  above  or  below  the  figures. 

No.  4  (Plate  III).— THE  ANNUNCIATION. 

Here  we  have  two  figures,  our  Lady  and  St.  Gabriel.  It 
is  a  little  uncertain  in  this  case  also  whether  the  former  is 
bare-headed  or  wears  a  veil.  She  is  clothed  in  a  dark  tunic, 
over  which  is  a  light  cloak  edged  with  a  darker  trimming. 
She  stands,  with  her  left  hand  clasped  to  her  breast,  and 
holds  in  her  right  hand  a  scroll,  curving  downward  and 
backward.  The  Angel,  with  hair  cut  straight  across  the 
forehead  and  falling  nearly  to  his  shoulders,  wears  a  dark 
habit  with  wide-flowing  sleeves,  one  bare  foot  showing  beneath 
its  folds.  Mrs.  Jameson  says  that  in  the  early  representations 
he  has  on  a  dress  arranged  in  a  kind  of  solemn  propriety — 
that  of  an  acolyte,  white  and  full,  falHng  in  folds  over  his 
arms  and  in  general  concealing  his  feet.  In  this  instance 
his  wings  are  very  noticeable,  being  elaborately  carved  to 
indicate  the  richness  usually  attributed  to  angels'  wings. 
One,  the  left,  is,  as  it  were,  closed  with  its  point  downwards  ; 
the  other  is  raised  to  the  level  of  his  brow  and  is  extended 
until  the  end  nearly  touches  the  Virgin's  head.  His  left 
hand  is  raised,  the  index  finger  pointing  heavenward.  In 
his  right  he  carries  a  perfectly  straight  scroll  for  his  message  : 
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possibly  both  scrolls  were  lettered,  as  was  the  ancient  custom, 
but  no  indication  of  that  remains.  There  is  no  representation 
of  the  Annunciation  noted  as  upon  the  Exeter  bosses. 

The  foliage,  which  is  well-executed  and  gracefully  arranged, 
forms  a  background  for  the  figures.  No  desk  or  chair  suggests 
a  house. 

No.  5  (Plate  IV).— THE  MADONNA  AND  CHILD. 

On  the  next  boss  we  have  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  Divine 
Child  on  her  left  arm — a  particularly  graceful  composition. 
The  attitude  of  the  Mother  is  rather  unusual ;  she  is  leaning 
backward,  as  if  at  ease,  gazing  with  adoration  at  her  Holy  Son. 
She  is  crowned  and,  apparently,  veiled ;  around  her  throat 
is  what  looks  like  a  transparent  piece  of  muslin.  Her  tunic, 
with  close-fitting  sleeves,  is  very  much  covered  by  her  mantle. 
The  latter  is  held  by  a  cord  passing  around  the  neck  and 
falling  below  her  waist-line,  though  the  modern  painter  in 
touching  it  up  has  made  the  cord  into  a  trimming  of  her 
tunic,  but  the  tassel  at  its  end,  still  uncoloured,  is  quite 
visible  below  her  right  arm.  The  cloak  is  secured  by  a  jewel 
at  the  breast,  and  its  full  drapery  below  joins  the  graceful 
folds  of  her  dress. 

The  Divine  Child,  sitting  upright,  is  clad  in  a  plain  tunic 
reaching  to  His  bare  feet.  It  has  long  sleeves  and  is  ungirdled 
— ^it  was  at  a  later  period  that  He  was  represented  as  nude. 
He  wears  a  close-fitting  cap,  apparently  edged  with  fur. 
In  His  left  hand  He  holds  the  orb,  and  His  right  is  stretched 
towards  something  which  His  mother  is  presenting  to  Him. 
Canon  Dalton  calls  it  a  "  small  roll  containing  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful,"  but  its  shape,  somewhat  that  of  a  pear,  precludes 
this  idea.  The  Dove,  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  bird,  emblem 
of  the  soul  of  man*  seem  to  meet  the  requirements,  but  her 
hand  covers  so  much  of  the  object  that  it  is  difficult  to  be 
certain  what  is  intended. 

At  Exeter  the  three  representations  of  the  Virgin  all  show 
her  standing,  and  the  writers  of  the  descriptive  letterpress 
point  out  that  "  in  strictly  devotional  representations  the 
Virgin  is  invariably  seated  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  for  the  next  hundred  years  [covering  the  period  in  which 
our  church  was  remodelled]  the  innovation  of  a  standing 
*Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  p.  xlviii. 
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figure  was  confined  to  sculpture  .  .  .  The  crown  for  the 
Virgin  marks  a  later  date  :  it  defines  her,  of  course,  as  Regina 
Coeli."*  It  would,  for  this  last  reason,  seem  that  our  boss 
is  a  little  out  of  the  common. 

The  foliage  here  is  adapted  to  fit  the  figures,  one  leaf 
curving  downward  between  the  two  heads. 

No.  6  (Plate  IV).— THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

Of  all  the  bosses  this  is  the  most  charming — there  is  a 
grace  and  humility  about  our  Lady  which  immediately 
attracts  the  eye.  It  surpasses  in  beauty  of  design  and  detail  the 
very  similar  boss  at  Exeterf  though,  here,  we  have  not  any 
remains  of  a  star  on  the  Virgin's  shoulder  nor  a  globe  beneath 
our  Lord's  feet.  She  is  placed,  as  usual,  on  the  Saviour's 
right  hand,  her  throne  being  at  the  same  level,  if  indeed  it 
is  not  a  bench  upon  which  they  are  both  seated,  as  in  the 
mosaic  of  1290,  of  which  Mrs.  Jameson  has  given  a  sketch.  J 

Our  Lord  wears  a  crown  with  a  species  of  biretta  beneath 
it  which  comes  over  the  ears ;  His  beard  is  arranged  in 
two  points  and  His  face  bears  a  benevolent  expression. 
He  has  on  a  tunic  with  sleeves  like  those  of  a  modern  man's 
coat.  His  upper  garment  opens  a  little  in  front,  showing  the 
cassock  beneath,  and  on  His  shoulders  is  an  almuce,  the  fur 
of  this  being  quite  apparent,  and  it  comes,  as  it  should,  well 
down  over  the  arms  ;  it  is  secured  by  a  cord  and  tassel,  a 
method  adopted  by  the  canons  of  WeUs,  and  this  may  have 
been  introduced  here  out  of  compliment  to  the  members 
of  our  College.  The  folds  of  the  cassock  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  mantle,  a  transparent  effect  being  produced 
across  the  knees,  and  one  bare  foot  is  visible  beneath  them. 
He  holds  in  His  left  hand  a  book — ^the  Gospels — ^and  the  right 
is  raised  in  benediction. 

The  Virgin,  already  crowned,  is  dressed  very  much  like  a 
nun — ^her  head  is  covered  by  a  veil  that  falls  on  her  shoulders, 
and  on  it  the  crown  rests.  She  is  clad  in  a  tight-sleeved, 
light-coloured  tunic  trimmed  with  a  broad  band  of  embroidery 
about  her  neck.  Her  cloak,  coming  well  over  her  shoulders,  falls 
in  thick  folds  around  her  feet,  and  again,  the  drapery  across  the 
knees  is  distinct.  Her  head  is  slightly  bowed  and  her  hands 
are  clasped  before  her  breast  in  an  attitude  of  devotion. 

*  Exeter  Bosses,  p.  189^]        ^Ihid.,  p.  39.         XOp.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  working  out  of  the 
minutest  details  of  the  costumes — ^the  raised  edge  of  the 
almuce  at  the  shoulders  indicating  the  thickness  of  the  fur, 
the  manner  in  which  this  cape  is  wrinkled  and  turned  back 
by  the  upraised  arm,  its  cord  and  tiny  tassel  and  also  the 
details  of  the  Virgin's  close-fitting  sleeve,  the  folds  and  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  veil,  all  show  the  pride  in  his  work  and 
the  loving  hand  of  the  medieval  carver. 

As  regards  this  boss  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  sometimes 
said  to  represent  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  true 
that  the  Holy  Mother  is  here  crowned,  veiled,  and  in  a  flowing 
robe,  with  her  hands  joined,  as  Mrs.  Jameson*  says  was  not 
unfrequent  in  the  representations  of  this  subject,  whereas 
in  the  Coronation  she  wears  most  gorgeous  garments  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  first  instance  she  is  usually  alone,  in 
a  "  mandorla,"  or  at  all  events  without  our  Lord  beside  her. 
But  under  L'Incoronata  Mrs.  Jamesonf  reproduces  an  ancient 
mosaic,  believed  to  be  singular  of  its  kind,  where  Christ  is 
seated  with  the  Virgin  at  His  right  hand,  at  the  same  elevation 
and  already  crowned.  In  this  case  she  is  the  type  of  the 
Church  triumphant  and  glorified — a  symbolism  appropriate 
to  the  position  of  our  boss  and  one  likely  to  have  appealed  to 
Bishop  Grandisson. 

Our  representation  has  the  further  unusual  characteristic 
that  would  seem  to  support  this  idea — our  Lord  has  his 
hand  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction,  as  if  blessing  the  Church. 

The  seal  of  the  College  bore  a  somewhat  similar  design, 
though  the  raised  hand  seems  to  have  just  placed  the  crown 
on  the  Virgin's  head,  so  it  was  doubly  appropriate  in  the  most 
important  position  in  the  choir  of  the  transformed  church. 
It  is,  moreover,  almost  identical  in  its  arrangement  with  that 
of  the  Coronation  carved  on  Bishop  Grandisson's  ivory 
diptych  as  reproduced  by  Canon  DaltonJ  ;  in  this  instance 
the  hand  is  raised  in  benediction  but  the  execution  is  by  no 
means  so  good  as  in  our  boss. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  foliage  is  carefully  arranged, 
each  figure  resting  upon  a  shell-shaped  leaf  of  its  own,  the 
upper  leaf  coming  down  between  their  heads  and  the  side 
leaves  either  hiding  or  being  hidden  by  the  drapery. 

*0p.  cit.,  p.  318.     ^Op.  cit.,  p.  15.      XThe  Collegiate  Church,  etc.,  p.  64. 
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LADY  CHAPEL. 
No.  7  (Plate  V).— THE   MADONNA   AND  CHILD. 

In  this,  the  western,  boss  of  the  Lady  Chapel  the  Virgin 
is  represented  as  standing  with  the  Holy  Child  seated  on  her 
left  arm.  Canon  Dalton  describes  the  face  of  the  latter  as 
**  sweet  and  winsome  "  but  in  the  photograph  the  effect  of  the 
colouring  is  unfortunate  ;  it  also  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
originally  the  head  of  the  Virgin  was  covered  by  a  veil  or 
not — as  "  restored"  it  gives  the  impression  of  a  clumsy,  stiff 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  but  a  close  examination  suggests  that 
there  is  a  hood  or  veil  with  a  waving  edge  against  a  white 
"  widow's  ruche,"  as  it  would  be  considered  now.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  and  we  should  expect  to  find  at  this  date  a  veiled  head, 
the  Mother  is  depicted  wearing  a  light-coloured  tunic  and  a 
long,  very  voluminous  mantle  drawn  together  at  the  waist- 
line and  with  a  curious  deep  band  or  collar  all  round  the  neck. 

The  Divine  Child,  clothed  in  a  tunic,  almost  exactly  like 
that  He  wears  in  the  choir  boss  of  the  same  subject,  is  holding 
an  orb — ^not  in  this  case  surmounted  by  a  cross — and  in 
the  Virgin's  right  hand  is  a  small  object  which  Canon  Dalton 
says  is  a  roll  containing  the  supplications  of  those  who  have 
obtained  her  intercessions.  He  points  out  also  that  the 
Child  is  pressing  upon  her  lovingly  the  orb  of  sovereignty, 
Ufting  it  up  with  both  hands  in  an  unusual  attitude,  more 
than  willing  to  place  in  her  hands  the  sovereignty  of  those 
souls.  As  neither  figure  is  looking  at  the  other,  as  in  the 
choir  boss  of  the  same  subject,  but  appears  eager  to  display 
to  the  onlooker  their  respective  emblems,  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  follow  this  interpretation  of  the  group,  but  the  object 
held  by  the  Virgin  is  so  minute  it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
another. 

Here  the  foliage  is  of  the  most  extraordinary  character, 
as  has  been  suggested  above,  lacking  in  grace  and  in 
naturalness. 

No.  8  (Plate  V).— CHRISTUS  JUDEX. 

In  the  other  boss  our  Lord  is  represented  as  seated  on 
a  chair,  or  throne,  holding  the  orb  of  sovereignty,  with  its 
cross,  in  His  left  hand  and  with  his  right  hand  tightly  clasped, 
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probably  originally  holding  the  virga  ferrea,'*  as  described 
by  Canon  Dalton  ;  it  may  be  that  a  small  portion  of  it  remains, 
projecting  towards  His  knee.  The  head  is  rather  out  of 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  figure,  the  left  arm  misshapen 
and  the  whole  attitude  ungraceful.  It  is  difficult  also  in 
this  case,  owing  to  the  retouching,  to  say  whether  He  is 
wearing  a  close-fitting  cap  showing  His  hair  in  a  roll  in  front 
or  whether  this  is  the  corded  edge  of  a  biretta  such  as  a 
judge  of  the  period  might  have  worn — the  arrangement  of 
the  hair  at  the  sides  suggests  the  latter  alternative.  He 
wears  a  cloak  with  a  turned-back  collar  and  rudimentary 
sleeves,  such  as  are  seen  in  an  Oxford  student's  gown  ;  beneath 
this  is  a  long-sleeved  tunic.  The  cloak  does  not  reach  quite 
to  the  feet,  both  of  which  are  bare  and  seem  to  be  resting 
on  a  shell-shaped  leaf.  The  rest  of  the  foliage  is  curious — 
the  effect  produced,  I  know  not  how,  is  that  each  leaf  is 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  independent  of  the  figure*  ;  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  vault  ribs  show  between  the  leaves, 
touching  the  chair  and  the  arms  of  the  figure,  while  the 
upper  leaf  curves  over  the  head  as  if  affording  shelter  from 
the  sun.  The  face  is  that  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
a  close-cut  beard  and  the  mouth  slightly  open  as  if  speaking. 
The  whole  design  is  by  no  means  graceful  and  the  drapery 
is  not  so  good  as  in  the  choir  bosses,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Lady  Chapel  is  supposed  to 
be  of  later  erection  and  considered  the  gem  by  the  founder. 

ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHAPEL. 

No.  9  (Plate  VI).— CHRIST  IN  MAJESTY. 

It  is  so  exceptioucdly  dark  in  this  chapel  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  details  of  this  boss.  Canon  Dalton's 
suggestion  concerning  it  seems  somewhat  fanciful ;  it  "  may 
be  the  head  of  our  Lord — as  he  would  have  appeared  to  St. 
Stephen,"  but  this  is  hardly  tenable  after  a  glance  at  the 
photograph. 

*Mr.  Harbottle  Reed  points  out  that  the  leaves  surrounding 
the  carved  wooden  bosses  of  Devonshire  churches  are  very  often 
entirely  detached  from  the  boss  and  indicate  a  late  or  debased  style. 
If  these  bosses  were  removed  from  their  original  position,  the  outer 
work  might  have  been  damaged  and  these  leaves  substituted. 
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It  very  much  resembles  the  central  portion  of  the  boss 
in  Exeter  Lady  Chapel,  thus  described :  "In  the  place  of 
honour  over  the  altar  is  a  Christ  in  Majesty.  The  face  is 
of  a  type  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  as  significant 
of  dignity  and  absence  of  human  passion ;  a  certain  fixity 
of  expression  is  given  to  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  nimbus 
of  unusual  form.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  depth 
required  it  is  more  like  a  frame  than  a  nimbus  ;  but  it  is 
tri-radiate  as  the  nimbus  sdways  is  in  representations  of  the 
Divine  Persons  after  the  sixth  century.  Encircling  the 
whole  is  a  wreath  of  roses ;  a  naturalistic  rendering  of  the 
flower  afterwards  conventionalized  as  the  '  Tudor  Rose.* 
Flowers  are  rarely  used  as  S3mibols,  but  frequently  express 
attributes  or  qualities  of  persons.  Here  the  rose  is  probably 
in  signification  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  the  emblem  of  incor- 
ruption.  The  scroll  beneath  the  face  is  inscribed  PASTOR 
BONUS,  but  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  folded  some 
of  the  letters  are  not  visible  from  below."* 

The  boss  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  is  by  no  means 
so  complete,  still  one  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  if,  as  I  believe, 
it  was  the  eastern  boss  of  Bishop  Bronescombe's  choir,  it 
may  have  possessed  these  elaborate  accessories,  removed 
to  fit  its  present  position.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  two 
together  makes  the  alterations  almost  certain.  There  is 
a  projection  at  the  top  of  the  head  corresponding  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  tri-radiate  nimbus  ;  the  flowing  hair 
that  encircled  the  face  has  been  cut  off  sharply  nearly  on 
a  line  with  the  eye-brows,  but  a  portion  can  be  seen  on  either 
side  near  the  ears,  and  floating  strands  remain  on  a  level 
with  the  beard.  A  certain  amount  of  chiselling  to  remove 
the  hair  may  account  for  the  apparently  flat  surface  by  the 
cheeks.  The  moustache  and  beard  have  been  badly  retouched 
in  colour.  The  eyes  have  not  carved  pupils  as  at  Exeter. 
There  are  leaves  at  the  sides  only,  and  these  are  of  different 
sizes  but  resemble  those  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  Altogether 
it  is  a  botched  piece  of  work  placed  in  a  very  dark  corner 
where  its  imperfections  would  not  show,  but  fortunately 
as  evidence  of  my  theory  regarding  these  three  bosses  it  has 
*  Bosses  and  Corbels,  etc.  p.  13. 
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survived — mute,  mutilated  piece  of  work  which  almost 
speaks. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  bosses  I  should  mention 
that  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  large,  central  ones  and  that 
there  are  beside  a  number  which  are  ornamented  with  coats 
of  arms  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  nearer  the  windows 
both  in  the  choir  and  the  nave.  These  now  bear  the  arms 
of  Grandisson  and  Montacute  alternately.  As  it  is  stated 
that  the  shields  on  the  altar  screen  were  painted  only  originally 
but  were  carved  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  there  seems 
no  adequate  reason  to  believe  that  these  bosses  had  only 
these  two  armorial  bearings,  especially  as  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  "  restored  "  coats  on  the  screen  are  inaccurately 
done,  so  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  was  not  enough  of 
the  original  painting  left  for  the  restorer  to  reproduce. 

THE  CORBELS. 
"  The  idea  of  placing  a  mask,  or  animal,  or  human  head 
at  the  base  of  a  corbel  is  a  new  feature  introduced  in  this 
later  group  of  corbels,"*  remark  the  writers  on  the  Exeter 
Cathedral  bosses  and  corbels  when  describing  those  believed 
to  have  been  executed  about  I3i3,f  so  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  similar  subjects  carved  on  the  corbels  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  erected  but  a  few  years  later,  and  this  explains 
why  we  have  not  here  the  elaborate  and  very  beautiful 
foliage  and  foliage-with-figures  which  are  found  in  the  earlier 
work  of  the  choir  corbels  of  the  Cathedral.  In  our  case  the 
human  head  occurs  in  every  instance  but  one,  and  this 
exception  is  a  mask.  We  have  a  number  of  very  beautiful 
carvings  and  the  possibility  that  most  of  them  are  intended 
to  represent  individuals  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Founder  of  the  Collegiate  Church  is  not  wholly  to  be  ruled 
out  of  court.  Some  authorities  maintain  that  at  this  period 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  produce  portraits  in  sculpture, 
while  another  school  holds  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  was 
frequently  done.  In  the  Bosses  and  Corbels  of  Exeter  Cathedral 
we  read  :  "it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  medieval  days 
for  the  portrait  of  a  master  craftsman  to  be  included  among 

*Ibid.,  p.  189. 
"Mbid.,  p.  192. 
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the  carvings  for  which  he  was  responsible,  and  there  seems 
every  Hkelihood  that  this  is  a  case  of  the  kind,"*  and  elsewhere 
the  resemblance  between  the  head  on  a  corbel  and  that  on 
a  tomb  is  pointed  out.f 

We  find  at  Ottery  St.  Mary  several  pairs  of  corbels  in 
different  parts  of  the  building  which  strongly  resemble  each 
other  in  the  features  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  and 
such  a  strong  family  likeness  exists  between  the  two  easily 
examined  corbels  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  said  to  represent  Bishop 
Grandisson  and  his  sister,  that  we  are  tempted  to  consider 
them  portraits,  or  attempts  to  produce  in  some  measure  the 
characteristics,  of  certain  persons. 

The  theory  that  effigies  for  tombs  were  turned  out  wholesale 
to  pattern  by  the  forerunners  of  the  Euston  Road  monumental 
masons  may  apply  in  many  instances,  but  we  have  here  a 
wealthy  builder,  a  learned  and  artistic  man,  who  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  it,  and  who  was 
remodelling  a  church  which  he  intended,  without  doubt,  to 
make  a  monument  that  would  recall  his  own  personality  and 
who  was  having  corbels  carved,  perhaps  in  situ,  under  his 
own  eye.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
he  ordered  some  attempts  at  portraiture  to  be  made  as 
memorials  of  his  kinsfolk,  and,  though  these  may  not  have 
resulted  in  recognizable  portraits  of  the  originals,  they  may 
well  have  indicated  certain  of  their  characteristic  features. 

Take  the  two  great  corbels  in  the  Lady  Chapel  and  study 
the  virile  expression  of  the  mitred  head  and  its  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  coronetted  head  on  the  opposite  wall,  only 
softened  as  we  would  expect  in  a  female  face,  and  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  assert  that  the  artist  was  making  no  attempt 
to  produce  features  he  had  seen  ;  what  was  more  likely 
than  that  he  should  select  the  Bishop  and  his  sister  ?  And 
notice  that  these  two  gems  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
the  other  faces  in  the  chapel,  which  would  have  been  expected 
by  the  upholders  of  the  theory  that  conventional  faces  were 
the  rule.  Or  compare  the  bishop's  head  with  that  of  the 
full-length  figure  of  the  Founder  and  see  if  there  is  not  a 

*Ibid.,  p.  192. 
\Ihid.,  p.  194. 
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resemblance  between  them.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
all  bishops  were  made  to  this  pattern  and  all  countesses  to 
that,  while  the  variety  of  features  displayed  on  contemporary 
bosses  at  Exeter  make  many  of  us  incline  to  the  theory 
that  portraits  were  frequently  attempted.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  have  accepted,  for  the  most  part,  Canon  Dalton's 
identifications. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  heads  on  the  corbels  that  support 
the  groining  ribs  in  the  centre  of  the  church  under  the  full- 
length  figure  of  the  Bishop.  Canon  Dalton  thus  describes 
them  :  "  The  bearded  head  of  the  south-west  corbel  appar- 
ently represents  Sir  Otho  de  Grandisson,  the  uncle  of  the 
Bishop.  The  south-east  corbel  is  the  head  of  Katherine 
de  Grandisson,  his  sister ;  the  north-eastern  a  moustached 
face  with  long  hair,  possibly  that  of  her  husband,  WilHam 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  Bishop's  '  dear  brother  ' — 
(he  died  30th  January,  1344  ;  she  died  23rd  April,  1349) — 
and  the  north-west  corbel  would  be  Agnes,  Lady 
Devon."* 

If  we  may  assume  the  correctness  of  these  identifications, 
we  shall  be  also  in  a  position  to  put  names  to  the  heads  on 
certain  of  the  corbels  in  the  Lady  Chapel  which  are  very 
similar,  but  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  head 
identified  as  that  of  Katherine,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  in 
this  instance  has  the  same  stiff  curls  or  rolls  of  hair  on  each 
side  of  the  face  as  appear  on  the  misereres  and  which  are 
said  to  represent  the  same  lady,  and  not  the  flowing  locks 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  corbel. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  low  down,  the  corbels 
in  the  Lady  Chapel  are  very  easily  examined  and  we  can  not 
only  see  the  details  of  the  fine  carving  but  the  repairs  to  their 
mutilated  features  which  were  probably  made  in  Mr.  Butter- 
field's  time.  Canon  Dalton  thus  writes  of  this  series  :  *'  The 
westernmost  of  the  corbels  on  the  south  side  is  a  mitred 
bishop,  the  Founder,  as  assisting  at  our  Lady's  services,  that 
were  ever  dearer  to  him  than  any  others,  as  he  himself 
testifies  in  his  will.  All  the  masses  said  for  him  were  to  be 
masses  of  our  Lady,  only  one  was  to  be  of  Requiem. 

*The  Collegiate  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  p.  51. 
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(By  kind  permission  of  Canon  Dalton) 
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The  midmost  corbel  on  the  north  side  is  a  female 
head  crowned,  probably  the  likeness  of  his  sister.  Lady 
Salisbury.  The  face  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Bishop.  Both  her  brother's  arms  and  her  own  are 
on  the  roof  above.  The  corbel  immediately  opposite  the 
Bishop  is  a  '  memento  mori,'  a  man's  head,  the  old 
Adam  with  poppies  springing  from  the  eye-sockets,  nostrils 
and  lips,  all  the  senses  dulled  in  the  sleep  of  death ;  on  the 
corbel  at  the  east  end  on  the  south  side  is  Eve  issuing  from 
the  earth,  on  the  north  side  opposite  is  the  second  Eve,  the 
Virgin."* 

This  last  statement  is  incorrect :  on  the  easternmost 
corbel,  just  beyond  the  Bishop,  and  therefore  opposite 
Lady  Salisbury,  is  a  female  head  with  flowing  hair  and 
beneath  it  are  two  large  leaves  with  the  stems  crossed  ;  they 
somewhat  resemble  leaves  of  an  ash-tree  but  are,  perhaps, 
intended  for  palm-branches  to  indicate  a  martyr — quite 
possibly  St.  Katherine,  the  name-saint  of  the  countess ; 
it  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  displays  a  neck  and  shoulder 
partly  covered  by  a  tunic,  which  the  original  Eve  would  not 
be  represented  as  wearing.  There  is  no  corbel  on  the  north 
wall  to  the  east  of  Lady  Katherine,  consequently  there  is 
none  there  representing  the  Virgin  or  second  Eve. 

The  heads  of  the  Bishop  (No.  10,  Plate  I.)  and  his  sister 
(No.  II,  Plate  VIL)  on  the  corbels  are  exceptionally  fine, 
all  the  details  being  carefully  worked  out — the  strawberry 
leaves  of  her  coronet,  the  ornaments  of  his  richly  decorated 
mitre.  He  is  wearing  a  high  collar  suggesting  that  of  a 
modern  cassock.  Her  hair  waves  gracefully  from  her  face, 
unlike  the  stiff  curls  of  the  misereres,  and  her  dress  has  a 
sort  of  ruffle  around  the  neck.  The  expression  of  both 
faces  is  very  pleasing,  giving  the  effect  of  smiling,  and  there 
is  such  a  resemblance  between  them  that,  as  has  been  said, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sculptor  attempted  to 
make  portraits.f 

*Ibid.,  p.  70. 

fin  the  ArchcBological  Journal,  Vol.  V.,  p.  225  (1848)  is  an  account 
of  an  ancient  oak  roof  in  the  secondary  offices  of  the  Bishop's  Palace 
at  Exeter,  then  recently  uncovered.  Two  bosses  of  this  bore  the  arms 
of  Grandisson  and  of  Montacute,  while  one,  is  said,  was  "  formed  by 
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It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Katherine,  Countess  of 
Salisbury  was  the  lady  whose  garter  King  Edward  picked 
up,  remarking  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  though  some 
maintain  that  it  was  the  Queen's  garter. 

The  mask,  not  a  man's  head  as  Canon  Dalton  styles  it, 
on  the  north  wall  is  particularly  interesting  (No.  12,  Plate  VI.) 
— ^the  question  of  botany  I  leave  to  the  spectator,  but  the 
suggestion  of  poppies  is  reasonable.  Writing  on  the  subject 
of  the  foUage-masks  at  Exeter,  the  editors  of  the  volume 
say :  "  It  is  often  stated  that  this  arrangement  is  intended 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  Deity,  especially 
where,  as  in  many  cases,  the  foliage-stalks  issue  from  the 
eyes  and  ears  as  well  as  from  the  mouth,  but  this  is  hardly 
credible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  of  these 
instances  in  which  the  foliage  hair  is  thus  arranged  in  connec- 
tion with  a  grotesque  and  distorted  visage  without  any 
attempt  at  portrayal  of  divinity  in  its  treatment.  One 
such  another  we  shall  soon  meet  in  the  south  aisle  vault  of 
the  choir  and  another  may  be  seen  in  the  Chancel  [recHus, 
Lady  Chapel]  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  Church."*  In  the  book 
there  are  fifteen  foliated  masks,  most  of  which  have  the 
foliage  issuing  from  the  mouth,  forming  a  moustache  or 
else  the  continuation  of  one,  while  in  two  instances  the 
foliage  is  carried  up  the  nose  and  across  the  forehead  to  the 
hair.  Not  one  of  them  resembles  the  Ottery  St.  Mary 
specimen,  not  one  has  the  foliage  issuing  from  the  nostrils 
and  eyes.  There  is  in  ours  a  lack  of  the  grotesque  and  a 
suggestion  of  sleep,  including  the  open  mouth  and  drooping 
eyeHds,  so  one  is  inclined  to  accept  the  memento  mon  theory 
rather  than  that  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  Deity,  and 
utterly  to  reject  that  of  the  ancient  dramatic  mask. 

Canon  Dalton  has  omitted  all  reference  to  the  two  corbels 
under  the  gallery  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  That  on  the  south 
side  (No.  13,  Plate  VIII.),  a  hirsute  head,  resembles  the  one 

the  figure  of  a  bishop  with  the  mitre,  amice,  and  chasuble  ;  another 
by  that  of  a  female  in  a  hood,  both  being  surrounded  by  foliage."  It 
was  suggested  that  these  represented  Bishop  Grandisson  and  his 
mother.  I  can  obtain  no  information  as  to  whether  they  are  still 
in  existence. 

*  Bosses,  etc.,  p.  55. 


No.  13.       Sir  Otho  de  Grandisson. 


No.  14.      The  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
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on  the  south-west  corbel  beneath  the  Founder's  effigy  in 
the  centre  of  the  church,  and,  if  we  accept  Canon  Dalton's 
identification,  we  have  here  Sir  Otho  de  Grandisson,  the 
Bishop's  uncle — a  strong,  bearded,  elderly  face  with  rather 
long  hair.  Opposite  him  is  a  head  (No.  14,  Plate  VIII.)  with 
a  heavy  moustache  and  a  curious  head-dress,  something  like 
a  whimple,  in  folds  across  the  forehead,  coming  down  under 
the  chin  and,  apparently,  swathed  round  the  very  long  neck, 
while  waving  hair  escapes  from  under  it  on  the  temples  ; 
it  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  grave-clothes,  though  the  effects 
at  a  distance  is  that  of  a  knight  in  armour.  It  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  north-east  corbel  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  and  perhaps  may  be  intended  to  represent  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury.  These  heads  have  been  much  repaired  and  doubt- 
less were,  owing  to  being  so  low  down,  much  mutilated  when 
Mr.  Butterfield  began  his  restorations.  With  the  small 
female  figure  mentioned  above,  this  concludes  the  description 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  corbels,  but  a  few  words  may  be  added 
about  those  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 

In  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  south  choir  aisle  four 
female  heads  occur  as  corbels,  one  in  each  corner.  This 
chapel  Canon  Dalton  thinks  contained  an  altar  dedicated 
to  St.  Gabriel  and  St.  Anne  conjointly — ^rejecting  the  tradition, 
for  which  he  found  no  evidence,  that  the  chapel  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Lawrence.  He  points  out  that  at  Exeter  Cathedral 
the  corresponding  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Gabriel,  and 
in  it  was  buried  Bishop  Bronescombe,  the  builder  of  our 
earlier  church ;  so  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  established 
here  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  saint  in  whose  honour  he  had 
instituted  special  offices.  The  Canon  thinks  that  Bishop 
Grandisson  would  not  have  done  away  with  such  a  chapel, 
for  he  himself  had  ordained  special  services  and  a  mass  for 
St.  Gabriel  as  well  as  for  St.  Anne  in  our  church.  Moreover, 
he  calls  attention  to  the  resemblance  between  the  heads  on 
these  corbels  to  the  four  heads  conjoined  in  the  great  boss 
to  the  north  of  Bishop  Bronescombe's  tomb  at  Exeter, 
sculptured  there  in  1301.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
resemblance  is  not  so  striking  as  we  are  led  to  expect.  Canon 
Dalton  says  they  represent  "  St.  Martha,  with  her  character- 
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istic  whimple,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  (her  then  reputed  sister), 
and  the  other  two  Maries  *  True,  we  have  here  the  whimpled 
head  with  a  rather  plump  face,  no  longer  young,  on  the 
south-west  corbel ;  another  head  with  long  floating  curls 
on  the  north-west  corbel ;  a  head  with  round  rolls  or  curls, 
as  oh  the  misereres,  on  the  north-east  and  a  rather  bushy 
head  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what  is  hair  and  what 
head-dress,  and  to  a  certain  extent  these  characteristics 
are  observable  on  the  Exeter  boss.  The  four  bosses  in  St. 
Stephen's  chapel  are  very  similar. 

In  connection  vdth  these  chapels  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  supposition  that  Bishop  Bronescombe's  building 
ended  squarely  at  the  entrance  to  these  chapels  is  untenable, 
as  a  chancel  extension  was  usual  at  that  period,  and  Canon 
Dalton's  suggestion  that  this  bishop  was  responsible  for  St. 
Gabriel's  chapel  predicates  a  building  to  which  it  formed  a 
side-cha.pel  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lady  Chapel,  a  theory 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  early  work  traceable  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  Mr. 
Harbottle  Reed  has  pointed  out. 

There  is  one  more  pair  of  corbels  to  which  attention  may 
be  called,  as  they  differ  so  much  in  style  and  execution  from 
the  others  ;  they  are  found  in  the  later  addition  to  the 
church,  the  Dorset  aisle,  on  its  most  eastern  pillars — the 
head  on  the  north  side  is  that  of  a  young  woman  with  un- 
covered head  and  waving  hair,  a  portion  of  her  tunic  with 
its  band  of  trimming  is  visible ;  the  head  on  the  opposite 
side  much  resembles  this,  but,  perhaps  because  of  the  way 
in  which  the  light  strikes,  it  gives  the  impression  of  that  of 
an  older  woman ;  the  characteristic  features  in  each 
case  are  the  open  mouth  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
carved  on  the  stone,  vwhich  give'  a  particularly  life-like 
appearance. 

The  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  is  most  fortunate  in 
possessing  such  a  unique  collection  of  bosses  and  corbels 
as  have  been  described ;  in  their  design  and  execution  they 
are  worthy  of  a  great  cathedral  building.  They  indicate 
the  loving  care  bestowed  by  Bishop  Grandisson  on  this  gem 

*0p.  ext.,  p.  67,  note. 
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of  architecture,  and  show  the  greatness  of  the  man  in  his 
attention  to  details. 

[The  photographs  here  reproduced  were  taken  by  Messrs. 
Badcock  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  from  whom  excellent  enlarge- 
ments are  obtainable,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  their 
use.  I  have  also  to  thank  Canon  Dalton  for  lending  me 
the  two  blocks  of  the  corbels  representing  Bishop  Grandisson 
and  the  Lady  Katherine,  which  were  prepared  for  his  book. 
The  Collegiate  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  I  wish  also  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Prof.  E.  S.  Prior  and  Mr.  Harbottle 
Reed  for  their  many  architectural  hints  and  other  help.] 

Frances  Rose-Troup. 

100.  William  Glanville. — Wm.  Glanville,  merchant,  of 
Exeter,  died  on  June  i6th,  1647,  aged  57,  at  Clapham,  co. 
Surrey,  **  worn  out  by  a  journey  which  he  was  taking  to 
London."  There  is  a  brass  to  his  memory  in  the  old  church 
(St.  Paul)  at  Clapham,  with  an  inscription,  in  Latin,  which 
is  printed  in  Mr.  W.  U.  S.  Glanville-Richards's  "  Records  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  House  of  Glanville'*  (1882,  p.  158). 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  book  at  the  Exeter  City  Library. 
Rev.  T.  C.  Dale  gives  an  English  rendering  of  the  inscription 
in  a  little  book,  published  recently,  called  "  Our  Clapham 
Forefathers,  being  a  list  of  Inscriptions  from  the  Tombs, 
Monuments  and  Headstones  of  the  old  Parish  Churchyard 
with  Notes  and  an  Index  of  Names."  ...  "  Dost  thou  ask 
who  it  is  that  lies  here  ?  The  words  written  above  tell  thee, 
but  how  he  lived  his  own  fame  shall  teach  thee."  .  .  ,  What 
is  known  of  Wm.  Glanville  ? 

Other  Devon  names  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Dale's  book  are : 
Drewe,  Harris,  Luscombe,  Luttreil,  Venn,  Wavell,  and 
Webber.  S^/'<KV/,  p.  ^.  R.  B.  M. 

-  )fi/[  >ir.p.i^<?  ..V^^.I/Z- 
ioi.  Old  Devon  Manors. — ^In  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary  one  comes  across  a  deal  of  "  personal  " 
legislation  to  enable  the  sale  and  exchange  of  lands,  either 
to  pay  debts  or  to  provide  for  junior  members  of  various 
families.  I  suppose  this  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
violent  political  changes  of  then  recent  years. 
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In  noting  this  legislation  as  it  affects  Devon,  I  am  desirous 
of  finding  out  the  geographical  situation  of  the  following 
manors  and  lands  : — 

1691.   Manworthy,  owned  by  Rd.  Martyn. 

1699.   Halwill  and  Becket,  owned  by  John  Moor. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  have  access 
to  the  local  and  personal  acts,  which  are  only  mentioned  in 
the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  by  their  titles,  and  can  throw  light 
on  the  situation  and  circimistances  revealed  in  the  following 
Acts : — 

3  and  4  Wm.  and  My.,  cap.  33, 1691 — ^vesting  in  trustees 
various  manors  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Berks,  and 
Devon. 

5  and  6  Wm.  and  My.,  cap  15,  1694 — estate  of  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  and  Ann  Mildmay ;  Do.  cap.  16— estate  of  Sir 
John  Maynard,  Kt.,  dec'd. 

6  and  7  Wm.  and  My.,  cap.  4 — re  marriage  of  the  Marquis 
of  Tavistock. 

7  and  8  William  III.,  cap.  15 — ^for  John  Fownes  to  sell 
lands  in  Devon. 

9  William  III.,  cap.  i — re  Henry  Baker. 

9  and  10  William  III.,  cap.  15—^5  estate  of  Sir  Copleston 
Warwick  Bamfylde,  during  his  minority  and  that  of  his 
brother. 

11  and  12  William  III.,  cap.  6 — ^for  payment  of  debts  of 
John  Clobery  (?  of  Brads  tone). 

12  and  13  William  III.,  cap.  2 — re  sale  by  Viscountess 
Bulkeley  of  Cashels,  of  lands  in  Devon  and  City  of  Exon. 

12  and  13  William  III.,  cap.  10 — mortgaged  estate  of 
Peter  Trevisa. 

Clobery  and  Trevisa  are  well-known  Devon  names,  but 
who  was  the  heiress  who  became  the  Viscountess  Bulkeley  ? 

Senex  Devoniensis. 

102.  Richard  Drew,  born  1746  (or  within  a  year  of  this, 
judging  by  his  burial  entry  in  Wyke  Regis  Register),  married 
Sarah  Bishop  at  Burton  Bradstock  on  loth  Nov.,  1772, 
and,  after  living  there  eight  years,  moved  to  Weymouth, 
where  three  sons  were  born. 
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Can  any  reader  inform  me  where  Richard  was  born,  and 

his  parentage  ? 

His  family  came  from  Devon,  but  it  is  not  known  at 
what  period  this  took  place. 

A  pedigree  formerly  existed,  showing  descent  from 
John  Drew  of  St.  Lennards,  Devon,  d.  1574  ;  but  this  was 
destroyed  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  am  endeavouring 
to  reconstruct  it. 

I  shall  also  be  interested  if  anyone  can  tell  me  the  story 
of  Margaret's  Ghost  of  the  Grange,  Broadhembury,  referred 
to  in  Devon  N.  &  Q.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  43. 

Any  information  likely  to  help  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Please  send  direct  to  2,  Chapel  Place,  Ramsgate. 

(Dr.)  A.  J.  K.  Drew. 

103.  John  Sampson  of  Plymouth,  1415. — ^In  the  History 
of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  3rd  Edition, 
1833,  the  name  of  John  Sampson  is  three  times  given  as 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Agincourt — ^first  on  page  361,  and 
then  on  page  383,  where  he  is  enumerated  as  "  John  Sampson, 
of  Pljnnouth,  in  the  retinue  of  Sir  John  Cornwall." 

In  other  pages  referred  to  in  the  Index,  Robert  Sampson, 
Thomas  Sampson,  and  William  Sampson  are  also  mentioned, 
but  without  any  marks  of  indentification. 

I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  this  warlike  Plymouthian 
in  either  of  the  three  volumes  of  History  of  Plymouth  that 
are  accessible  to  me,  so  I  venture  through  your  columns,  to 
ask  :  Is  there  any  mention  of  John  Sampson  and  his  doings 
in  the  Histories  of  Pljmiouth  that  only  exist  iu  manuscript  ? 
Is  he  known  to  have  been  related  to  the  other  Sampsons, 
also  mentioned  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas  ?  Can  any  reader  give 
me  any  other  information  ?  W.  S.  B.  H. 

104.  Skeleton  in  Wall  of  Holsworthy  Church.— Mr.  F.  T. 

Elworthy  in  his  book.  The  Evil  Eye,  (pp.,  79,  80),  states  that 
"  At  Holsworthy  the  parish  church  was  restored  in  1845. 
On  taking  down  the  south-west  angle  wall  a  skeleton  was 
found  imbedded  in  the  stone  and  mortar.  There  was  every 
appearance  of  the  body  having  been  buried  alive,  and  hurriedly. 
A  mass  of  mortar  was  over  the  mouth,  and  the  stones  were 
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heaped  and  huddled  about  the  corpse ;  the  rest  of  the  wall 
had  been  built  properly." 

Can  any  one  furnish  fuller  details  as  to  this  curious  find  ? 

George  M.  Doe. 

105.  Crucifix  in  Wall  of  Chumleigh  Church.— On  page 
81  of  the  same  book  Mr.  Elworthy  refers  to  the  fact  that 
"  A  few  years  ago  "  (his  book  was  published  in  1895)  "  the 
north  wall  of  Chumleigh  Church  was  pulled  down,  and  there, 
in  it,  was  found  a  carved  crucifix,  of  a  date  much  earlier 
than  the  Perpendicular  wall  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
this  figure  was  built  into  it  as  a  substitute." 

I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  also  about  this. 

George  M.  Doe. 

106.  Costly  Devon  Books. — The  price  now  asked  for 
a  copy,  not  quite  perfect,  of  General  Simcoe's  book,  A  Journal 
of  the  Operations  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  (Exeter  [1787])  is 
£60  and  a  few  years  ago  a  perfect  copy  was  offered  at  £56. 
Part  II.  of  William  Hals's  History  of  Cornwall  (Exeter,  1750) 
with  Lysons's  Marginalia,  is  said  (Boase  &  Courtney)  to 
have  been  sold  for  £168  in  1820.  Henry  Roberts's  Haigh 
for  Deuonshire,  1600,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  June,  1920, 
for  £135.  I  should  be  interested  to  hear  of  other  Devon 
books  priced  at  £50  and  upwards.  R.  B.  M. 

107.  The  Silver  Map  of  Drake's  Voyage,  1577-1580.— 

This  famous  medallion  is  catalogued  by  Myers  &  Co.  (May, 
1922)  at  £750.  Only  three  other  examples  are  known,  viz. 
two  (one  broken  and  battered)  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
one  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Milford  Haven.  It 
is  a  circular  silver  plate,  about  two  and  four-fifths  inches 
in  diameter,  representing  the  World  as  known  at  the  date 
the  medallion  was  produced  (c.  1581).  The  Western  Hemis- 
phere is  represented  on  one  side  and  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
on  the  other,  very  beautifully  and  exactly  executed  and 
obviously  the  work  of  a  very  expert  cartographer. 

A  dotted  line  against  which  ships  in  full  sail  and  several 
legends  are  placed,  indicates  the  route  followed  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  his  famous  voyage  round  the  world.  No  fewer 
than  110  places  are  named,  those  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
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including  Virginea,  Nova  Albion  (ab  Anglie  1580  inuenta), 
Californea,  Florida,  Mexico,  Chili,  Brasilia,  Cuba,  [Terra 
Aujstralis  [Nundum]  Cognita,  etc.,  etc.  The  line  showing 
Drake's  outward  voyage  is  accompanied  by  two  ships  and 
two  inscriptions  :  "  Draki  Exitus  "  and  "  D.  F.  Dra.  Exitus 
anno  1577  Dece."  The  date  of  his  return  is  indicated : 
**  Reditus  anno  1580,  4  cal.  Oc." 

A  full  description  and  cartographical  account  is  given  in 
"  The  Silver  Map  of  the  World,  a  Contemporary  Medallion 
commemorative  of  Drake's  Great  Voyage  (1577-1580)"  by 
Miller  Christy,  1900. 

It  is  possible  to  procure  this  valuable  relic  for  either  the 
Exeter  or  the  Pl3niiouth  Museum  ?  Eds. 

108.  Clovelly  Ship, — ^The  title  of  a  scarce  pamphlet,  of 
four  leaves,  mentioned  by  Lowndes  {Biblicgrapher' s  Manual) 
is  "  Ovr  Ladys  Retorne  to  England,  accompanied  with 
Saint  Frances  and  the  Good  Jesus  of  Viana  in  Portugal, 
who,  comming  from  Brasell,  arrived  at  Clauelly  in  Deuonshire, 
the  third  of  June,  1592.  By  H.  R.  London,  printed  by 
A.  J.,  1592."  4°.  Perhaps  the  author  was  Henry  Roberts. 
Did  this  ship  belong  to  Clovelly  ?  What  is  known  of  William 
Grafton,  her  master  ?  R.  B.  M. 

109.  Morebath  Charter. — ^Is  anything  known  of  the 
Charter  which  Morebath  obtained  from  Bradninch  in  1572  ? 
(See  Morebath  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  Exeter,  Commin, 
1904,  pp.,  247-9.)  R.  B.  M. 

110.  Coomberies. — have  a  reference  to  a  view  of 
Coomberies,  South  Devon,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  in 


III.  Hidon  Arms. — ^The  Hidon  arms  were  Gu.,  3  bezants, 
a  label  az.,  being,  as  regards  the  label,  the  same  as  the  Courtenay 
arms,  and  in  other  respects  being  the  reverse  of  the  latter, 
which  were  Or,  3  torteaux,  a  label  az.  How  is  this  similarity 
explained?  Were  the  families  connected?  The  reason  for 
the  label  being  treated  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Courtenay 
arms  was  given  in  Dev.  N.  &  Q.  iv.,  268-9.  What  was  the 
reason  in  the  case  of  the  Hidon  arms  ?  R.  B.  M. 


what  parish  it  is. 


R.  B.  M. 
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112.  Repute  of  Barnstaple  Aldermen  temp.  Queen  Anne. — 

From  the  accession  of  Charles  II,  "  Grants  in  Aid  "  to  the 
monarch  were  usually  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
annually.  In  these,  after  naming  the  total  sum  granted, 
the  shares  in  which  it  was  to  be  raised  from  the  various 
counties,  cities  that  were  counties,  and  towns  are  set  out  in 
detail. 

To  give  an  example,  under  13  Car.  II.,  cap.  3,  a  total 
grant  was  made  for  one  year  *of  £1,260,000  ;  Cornwall's 
share  was  £1,633  6s.  8d.  ;  Devon's  £3,063  15s.  6d.  ;  and 
Exeter's  £107  6s.  8d.  To  superintend  the  collection, 
commissioners  were  appointed  in  each  Act,  and  their  names 
set  out  for  every  division.  Among  those  for  Exeter,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being  are 
specified ;  and,  among  those  for  Devon,  the  Mayors  of 
Plimouth,  Dartmouth,  Totness,  Barnstable,  and  Tiverton 
for  the  time  being  are  given  in  addition  to  the  long  list  of 
private  individuals. 

By  3  William  and  Mary  several  other  Mayors  are  added, 
as  Plimpton,  Okehampton,  South  Moulton,  Bytheford, 
Torrington.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  Act  of  4  and  5 
Anne  (1705),  the  list  following  the  noblemen  and  private 
gentlemen  begins  as  usual,  "  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth," 
succeeded  by  "  the  Mayor  of  Barnstable  and  the  two  Alder- 
men," and  then  the  list  goes  on  as  before,  simply  naming  the 
Mayors  of  Bytheford,  Totness,  Tiverton,  &c.  This  is 
repeated  in  6  Anne,  cap.  35. 

How  can  this  difference  be  explained  ?  Was  two  the 
full  number  of  the  Aldermen  of  Barnstaple  in  the  years 
1705-6-7  ?  [Yes,  until  1835. — ^Eds.]  Why  should  "  the 
two  Aldermen  "  for  Barnstaple  be  the  only  officials  attached 
to  the  Mayors  of  all  the  towns  named  ?     W.  S.  B.  H. 

113.  Frankem  Days. — Can  any  one  give  any  information 
about  Frankem  Days — May  19th,  20th,  and  21st,  after  which 
it  is  safe  to  leave  potatoes  uncovered  without  fear  of  injury 
by   frost  ?  Frank  Nesbitt. 

[It  is  generally  held  that  a  frost  about  this  date,  lasting 
three  days,  frequently  blights  the  apple-trees,  but  both  the 
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name  given  to  the  days  and  the  date  itself  vary  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  Devon.  The  period  is  variously  known 
as  Francimas,  St.  Frankin  Days,  St.  Franklin  Nights,  etc., 
and  is  sometimes  connected  with  St.  Dunstan,  whose  day  is 
May  19th.  See  N.  &  Q.  (1861),  2nd  S.,  xii.  303  ,  Eraser's 
Mag.  (1873),  viii.,  779  ;  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  (1895),  xxvii. 
64  ;  Ibid.  (1907),  xxxix.  108  ;  Ibid.  (1916),  xlviii.  91  ,  Baring- 
Gould,  Book  of  Devon  (1899),  84. — Eds.] 

114.  Horn-blowing  on  May-day. — In  the  Western  Weekly 
News,  May  6,  1922,  is  a  picture  of  "  boys  blowing  *  May ' 
horns,  an  old  custom,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity 
but  still  observed  at  Penzance."  This  custom  was  once 
general,  but  it  seems  to  have  died  out  with  the  May-pole 
and  "  going  a-Maying."  Is  it  maintained  elsewhere  in  Devon 
or   Cornwall  ?  R.   Pearse  Chope. 

115,  An  Ancient  Fulford  Deed. — ^I  have  in  my  possession 
a  deed  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

To  the  faithful  to  whom  the  present  indentures  shall 
come,  Adam  de  Foleford  and  Robert  Pound  greeting  : 
know  that  we  have  given,  granted,  and  by  this  our  indented 
writing  confirmed  to  Andrew  de  Ferrers  and  Alice  his  wife 
all  our  messuages,  mills,  lands,  and  tenements  in  Ebforde, 
Crewbeare,  Lypstone,  Ryleghe,  Hywishe,  Combe  Sprydel, 
and  Bykebury  with  meadows,  woods,  moors,  heaths, 
which  are  part  of  the  said  yills,  with  appurtenances,  and 
with  the  rents  and  services  of  Richard  Payn,  Amadasius 
de  Combe,  Thomas  Bastard,  William  Hurt  (?),  Isolde  Boys, 
Richard  Crewebeare,  John  Pollard,  Geo&ey  Mares,  William 
Worstone,  and  John  Clement,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
for  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which  they  hold  severally 
in  Ebforde,  Crewebeare,  Lypstone,  Ryleghe,  Hywisshe, 
Combe  Sprydel,  and  Bykebury,  with  all  appurtenances. 
And  with  the  rent  of  2s.  which  Henry  Nichol  gave  Roger 
Spridel  to  be  received  from  all  lands  and  tenements  of  the 
said  Henry  in  Harestone,  with  power  of  distraint  for  the 
said  rent  in  the  said  tenements  if  it  be  in  arrear.  Together 
with  all  our  villeins,  their  suits  and  belongings,  goods  and 
chattels  in  these  vills  and  places  as  fully  and  entirely  as 

H 
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we  held  them  of  the  gift  of  Roger  Spry  del.  We  give  and 
concede  for  us  and  our  heirs,  to  the  said  Andrew  and  Alice 
his  wife,  the  reversion  of  the  manor  of  Sprydelstone  with 
all  appurtenances  which  Mabel  who  was  wife  of  the  said 
Roger  holds  of  us  in  dower,  of  the  dowry  of  the  said  Roger 
her  late  husband  and  that  after  the  death  of  the  said 
Mabel  should  revert  to  us  and  our  heirs,  and  that  it  may 
remain  to  Andrew  and  Alice  his  wife  in  perpetuity,  to 
hold  all  the  messuages,  mills,  lands,  tenements,  rents 
and  services,  reversions,  and  appurtenances  to  Andrew 
and  Alice  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  to  hold  of  the 
chief  lords  of  the  fees  by  the  due  services  and  accustomed 
right  for  ever  :  if  it  happen  that  said  Andrew  and  AHce 
die  without  issue  then  we  wish  and  concede  that  all  mess- 
uages, etc.,  remain  to  Eleanor  daughter  of  Adam  de  Foleford, 
to  have  and  hold  to  herself,  heirs,  and  assigns  of  the  chief 
lords  of  the  fees  by  the  services  due,  etc. 
In  witness  whereof,  etc. 

Witnesses  :  John  de  Ferrers  Knight,  Roger  Pyperel, 
James  Blaunyle,  Thomas  Fishacre,  Simon  Bogherewe, 
and  others. 

Dated  at  Sutton  Vaucourt  on  Monday  next  after 
St.  Lawrence'  day,  30  Edward  III.  [1356.] 

Attached  to  the  deed  is  a  seal  on  which  is  a  shield  showing 
a  chevron  between  3  birds.  Encircling  the  shield  is  a  diamond 
pattern,  and  round  that  in  the  outer  rim  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  inscription,  of  which  only  three  letters  remain,  and 
these  are  not  very  distinct.  I  cannot  identify  the  bearings 
with  any  of  the  persons  named  in  the  deed. 

The  arms  of  Moreton,  Argent,  a  chevron  between  3  moof 
cocks,  are  quartered  by  Fulford,  but  these,  I  believe,  were 
brought  in  by  the  wife  of  Henry  de  Foleford,  viz.,  WiUelma, 
dau.  and  coheir  of  John  Langdon,  son  and  heir  of  a  dau. 
and  coheiress  of  Sir  Reginald  Fitzurse.  This  Henry  de 
Foleford  died  1419-20,  and  his  wife  1416-17  :  Willelma  was 
aged  6  and  more  in  1388  (Esch.  12  Richard  II.),  and  it  seems 
evident  that  Adam  de  Foleford  would  not  have  used  the 
Moreton  seal  in  1356. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  any  reader  could  throw  light  on  this 
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seal,  or  furnish  any  particulars  about  Adam  de  Foleford, 
of  whom  I  have  no  other  information.  I  should  also  like  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  who  were  the  wives  respectively  of  this 
Adam,  Andrew  de  Ferrers,  and  Roger  Sprydel.  It  appears 
to  me  probable  that  the  two  latter  were  daughters  of  Adam 
de  Foleford.  F.  Fulford. 

[There  must  be  many  such  old  family  deeds  and  charters 
hidden  away  in  muniment  chests,  which,  if  brought  into 
the  light,  would  be  of  considerable  interest  and  assistance 
to  local  historians  in  clearing  up  doubtful  points.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  find  room  for  such  documents  in  our 
pages,  provided  that  they  are  of  sufficient  general  interest 
and  not  too  lengthy.— Eds.]  |7-        f.  ^/r, 

116.  Early  Use  of  Paper  in  Devonshire :  Watermarks 
(XI.,  p.  33,  par.  30  ;  p.  108,  par.  142  ;  XII.,  p.  14,  par.  23).— 
The  "  Pot  "  watermark  is  very  common  ;  it  gave  its  name 
to  Pot  Paper "  and  the  varieties  appear  innumerable. 
My  small  collection  contains  four  : — 

I.  In  some  paper  bearing  a  writing  of  1482,  apparently, 
19  by  12  in.  with  the  cross-bars  or  water-lines  0.021  metres 
apart  and  twenty  wire-lines  occupy  0.017  metres.  The  pot, 
with  cover  and  a  line  across  body  and  waist,  is  surmounted 
by  a  cross  standing  on  a  globe  and  measures  from  the  top 
of  the  cross  to  the  foot  of  the  pot  1.7  in.  It  is  No.  12497  in 
Lf^s  Filigranes  by  C.  M.  Briquet,  who  states  that  the  paper 
is  French  and  of  Champagne. 

II.  Is  of  the  total  height  of  2.2.  in.  with  a  knob  only 
on  the  lid  and,  in  other  respects,  is  very  similar  to  the  former. 
The  paper,  which  was  used  at  the  same  date,  has  water-lines 
at  0.037  twenty  wire-lines  to  0.021  m.  Caxton 
employed  paper  with  this  mark  for  the  first  edition  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  M.  Briquet  gives  it  No.  12476, 
assigning  it  also  to  Champagne. 

III.  Is  rather  blurred  and  indistinct  and  has  no  line 
across  the  body  but,  apparently,  the  letters  P  O.  The 
line  at  the  waist  is  deeply  concave  and  the  cover  or  top 
resembles  a  crown  having  four  fleurs-de-lis  as  ornaments, 
the  one  in  front  being  surmounted  by  a  rose  or  quatrefoil 
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formed  of  five  little  circles  and  the  total  height  is  2.2  in. 
It  wa,s  found  in  a  bound  volume,  the  inscribing  of  vi^hich 
began  about  1450,  and  the  water-lines  are  at  0.028  m.  and 
twenty  wire-lines  occupy  0.023  m. 

IV.  Has  the  usual  straight  line  at  the  waist  and  two 
across  the  body  with  some  letters  or  ornaments  between 
them,  one  being  a  cross  potent.  The  cover  has  a  ridge 
bearing  five  radiating  ornaments,  the  central  and  external 
composed  of  a  triangle  and  three  balls,  the  others  having  but 
one  ball.  Above  all,  and  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
central  ornament,  is  a  rose  as  in  the  last.  The  whole 
measures  2.8  in.  and  the  sheet  i6i  by  ii|  in.  having  water- 
lines  at  0.020  m.  and  twenty  wire-lines  to  0.022  m.  while 
the  writing  upon  it  is  temp.  Hen.  VII.,  but  neither  this  nor 
the  previous  mark  has  been  collated  with  Les  Filigranes. 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  the  above  are  flagons  vidth 
one  handle  ;  Pots  of  the  14th  century  are  globular,  somewhat 
resembling  a  Bellarmine  bottle. 

The  "  Human  Head  "  was  frequently  used  as  a  watermark 
and  there  are  several  varieties.  The  only  one  I  possess  is 
from  a  fragment  of  paper  in  a  roll  containing  copies  of  deeds 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ric.  II.  It  measures  1.65  in. 
and  has  a  band  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  which  some 
think  to  be  a  bandage  pushed  back  from  the  eye,  though  it 
may  be  the  ribbon  of  a  cap  placed  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  water-lines  are  separated  by  0.042  m.  and  twenty  wire- 
lines go  to  0.023  rn-  Filigranes  No.  15613  ;  but  the  author 
is  uncertain  where  the  paper  was  manufactured. 

J.  C.  Tingey. 

117.  The  Viear  of  Pinhoe  :  Origin  of  payment  to  (XL,  p. 
185,  par.  233  ;  p.  296,  par.  337  ;  XII.,  p.  15,  par.  25  ;  p.  60, 
par.  68  ;  p.  63,  par.  69). — In  the  quotation  from  Trans.  Devon. 
Assoc.  XXX.,  293,  Miss  Lega-Weekes  has  omitted  the  opening 
words.  The  paragraph  began  :  "  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  legend  which  connects  the  mass-priest  serving  Pynhoe 
with  the  fight  against  the  Danes  in  the  year  looi,  the  endow- 
ment of  Pynhoe  church  dates  from  that  period.  Mr.  Davidson 
in  Trans,  xv.,  147  has  discredited  the  story."    Then  follow 
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the  words  which  she  has  quoted.  The  omission  of  the 
opening  words  has  not  only  enabled  Miss  Lega-Weekes  to 
misconceive  the  object  of  the  whole  paragraph,  but  also  to 
misrepresent  me  as  agreeing  with  the  story  in  1898,  but 
disagreeing  with  it  in  1922.  My  object,  however,  was 
not  to  express  agreement  with  the  story,  but  to  suggest 
how  Risdon  may  have  come  to  write  it. 

Respecting  the  derivation  of  the  name,  the  earlier  form 
*'  Pinnoc  "  is  found  in  Domesday,  "  Penhow  "  in  the  14th 
century,  "  Pinhoe  "  in  recent  times.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
termination  is  the  Celtic  oc,  as  it  appears  in  Languedoc, 
Medoc,  Chidiock,  Dunchidioc,  etc.,  not  the  Saxon  ho,  3,  heel  ? 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

118.  Pinhoe :  its  Derivation  (XII.,  p.  61,  par.  68). — 
The  occurrence  of  this  name  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as 
'*  Pinnoc "  points  to  the  Church  being  named  after  St. 
Pinnock,  who,  as  is  well-known,  has  a  parish  to  himself  in 
Cornwall  and  one  in  North-east  Gloucestershire.  Baring- 
Gould,  in  "  Cornish  Dedications "  {Journ.  Roy.  Inst,  of 
Cornwall,  xvii.,  160),  states  that  St.  Pinnock  was  one  of 
two  saints  Cynog.  Copeland  Borlase,  in  his  Age  of  the  Saints, 
was  inclined  to  identify  him  with  Winoc. 

At  Padstow  the  feast  is  on  Jan.  24th,  and  the  Truro 
Diocesan  Kalendar  gives  Oct.  7th  also  as  a  feast  day  of 
Cynog  at  Padstow.  I  have  consulted  many  authorities, 
but  can  find  no  mention  of  the  feast  day  of  St.  Pinnock  in 
Cornwall.    On  what  day  is  Pinhoe  feast  ? 

The  elision  of  the  terminal  guttural  ch  (Pinnoch)  in  the 
names  of  saints  was  noted  in  a  communication  to  D.  &  C. 
N.&  Q.,  viii,  R^^-         f         J-  Hambley  Rowe,  M.B. 

119.  Militia  Musters  (XL,  p.  295,  par.  334) .—The  following 
extract  from  Polwhele's  History  of  Devonshire,  ii.,  19,  probably 
relates  to  the  muster-master  whose  name  is  required  : — 

"  The  burying-ground  of  St.  Bartholomew  [Exeter] 
belongs  to  Allhallows.  Here,  in  1764,  was  found,  several 
feet  below  the  surface,  a  stone  with  this  inscription  : 

An  epitaph  on  Captain  Nicholas  Vaughan,  muster- 
master  of  the  Train  Bands,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  and 
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the  City  of  Exeter ;  who,  in  the  execution  of  a  warrant 
for  taking  away  mahgnants*  arms,  designed  for  the  assis- 
tance of  rebellious  forces  against  King  and  Parliament, 
was  treacherously  slain  by  a  shot  out  of  a  window  at 
Dunsford  in  Devon,  December  the  iith,  and  was  interred 
December  15th,  1642. 

Under  this  stone,  good  reader,  lyes 

The  man  whose  blood  to  Heaven  cries, 

Not  like  a  foole  or  fetter' d  slave. 

But,  Abner-like,  he  went  to  grave. 

In  loyalty  to  just  commands 

He  fell  by  false  and  wicked  hands. 

This  stone  shall  lye  a  monument 

To  crye — ^avenge  the  innocent." 

R,  Pearse  Chope. 

120.  Boghelegh  (XL,  p.  307,  par.  350  ;  XII.,  p.  17,  par. 
27  ;  p.  69,  pars.  75,  76). — ^Miss  Lega-Weekes  has  now  frankly 
conceded  that  she  was  mistaken  in  questioning  the  identity 
of  Monecatune  and  Monkerton  in  Pinhoe  and  has  vdthdrawn 
all  claim  for  Butterleigh  to  be  the  representive  of  Boghelege. 
This  withdrawal  Mrs.  Rose-Troup  has  clenched  by  an  extract 
from  St.  Nicholas'  Cartulary. 

Following  her  example  I  ask  leave  to  vidthdraw  my 
identification  of  Boghelege  with  land  adjoining  St.  Nicholas' 
priory  and  to  give  my  full  adhesion  to  its  being  Bowley,  the 
lordship  land  of  the  manor  of  Cadbury.  The  difficulty 
which  hitherto  prevented  my  accepting  this  identification 
has  been  swept  away  by  the  notification  which  Miss  Lega- 
Weekes  quotes  from  Bishop  Brewer,  respecting  the  settlement 
of  the  church  of  Cadbury.  It  states  that  the  Vicar  is  to  have 
one  moiety  of  the  sheaf  tithes  of  the  whole  parish,  saving  to 
the  Prior  and  Convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter,  the  other  moiety ; 
saving  to  them  also  all  the  tithes  from  the  glebe-land  and  those 
from  the  lordship  of  Bogeleghe.  Without  these  definite  words 
it  seemed  most  improbable  that  the  Bogheleghe,  the  tithes 
of  which  were  given  to  St.  Michael  of  Se^z  in  1093  (Cal.  Docts, 
in  France,  235)  could  be  the  same  as  the  Bogheleghe,  the 
tithes  of  which  were  held  by  St.  Nicholas  Priory,  a  cell  of 
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§t.  Michael  of  Battle,  in  1230.    How  came  this  transfer  to  be 

effected  ?  Perhaps  Mrs.  Rose-Troup  may  be  able  to  throw  light 

on  the  subject  from  the  pages  of  the  St.  Nicholas'  Cartulary. 

Before  leaving  this  interesting  subject,  may  I  be  allowed 

to  quote  from  Leland's  Collectanea  iii.,  fol.  73,  Robert  de 

Gloucester's  stanzas  (Dugdale  Mon.,  iii.,  239)  : — 

King  William  bithought  him  alsoe  of  that 

Folke  that  was  forlorne. 

And  slayn  also  thorugh  him 

In  the  bataile  bi  forne, 

And  ther  as  the  bataile  was, 

An  abbey  he  lete  rere 

Of  Seynt  Martin  for  the  soules 

That  ther  slayn  were. 

And  the  monkes  wel  ynough 

Fe[o]ffed  without  fayle, 

That  is  called  in  Englonde 

Abbey  Bataile.    ,  /  7.  Oswald  T.  Reichel. 

^  p'  ^' 

121.  Porch  Fireplaces  in  Devon  Churches  (XII.,  p.  i, 
par.  I ;  p.  70,  par.  77). — I  smi  sorry  to  point  out  that  Miss  K. 
M.  Clarke  has  made  a  slip  on  p.  70.  The  fireplace  in  Wol- 
borough  south  porch  is  on  the  eastern  side,  in  the  corner  by 
the  porch  door,  and  not  "  in  the  corner  by  the  church  door." 
The  illustration  facing  p.  i  is  part  of  a  larger  photograph 
taken  with  the  camera  inside  the  church,  and  facing  due 
south  ;  it  shows  both  doorways  clearly  ;  but  the  print  repro- 
duced only  shows  a  portion  of  the  porch  door,  which  is  partly 
open  in  order  to  reflect  the  light  on  the  fireplace  in  the 
eastern  wall.  A.  W.  Searley. 

122.  Beaudeport,  Bishop's  Nympton  (XII.,  p.  10,  par.  16). 

— ^The  Raleghs  of  Beaudeport  also  held  Strete  Ralegh  and 
Combralegh  manors.  Sir  WiUiam  Pole  says  that  Strete 
Ralegh  lies  partly  in  Aylesbeare  and  partly  in  Whimple. 
Nowadays  it  is  considered  to  be  entirely  in  Whimple.  In 
Aylesbeare  there  is  a  farm  named  Beautiport.  May  this 
not  represent  the  portion  of  Strete  Ralegh  manor  in  Aylesbeare? 

I  agree  in  thinking  that  the  more  important  Beaudeport 
was  in  Bishop's  Nympton.    There  is  an  Upcot  in  Mariansleigh, 
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the  contiguous  parish.  Does  it  adjoin  any  of  the  farms 
now  named  Port  ? 

The  heiress  of  Ralegh  married  Sir  Thomas  St.  Aubyn. 
Their  son  John  and  grandson  John  were  both  the  subjects 
of  Inquisitiones  post  mortem.  So  also  were  later  descendants, 
Bonville  and  Tretherff.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Beaudeport  and  Upcot  were  mentioned  in  any  of 
their  Inquisitions. 

I  happen  to  have  copies  of  two  other  Inquisitions  : — 

(1)  Thomas  Dowrysshe,  died  in  1482-3,  seized  among 
other  estates  of  (a)  20  acres  in  Bowteport  held  of  the  King's 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  by  fealty,  worth  4s.  ;  (&)  a  messuage 
and  20  acres  in  Bishop's  Nymet,  held  of  Peter,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  by  fealty,  worth  4s.  6d. 

(2)  Katherine  Snedall,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard 
Dourissh,  died  in  1549,  seized,  inter  alia,  of  a  messuage  and 
land  in  Radlegh  and  Byrporte  otherwise  Bowtpott,  held 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  of  his  manor  of  Radlegh,  by  3s.  4d. 
rent,  worth  40s. 

Is  Radley  Manor  known  from  any  list  of  the  Bishop's 
Manors  ?  Lower  Radley,  West  Radley,  and  East  Radley 
are  all  farms  in  Bishop's  N57mpton  now. 

Did  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  hold  the  Knight's  fee  of  any 
estate  in  Aylesbeare  or  Bishop's  Nympton  ? 

pvl^^T  F.  B.  Prideaux. 

123.  Waddeton  Court :  Carved  Wooden  Figures  (XIL,  p. 
18,  par.  28). — ^The  interest  aroused  in  these  early  examples 
of  the  wood-carvers'  art  calls  for  a  closer  examination  of  the 
original  work  and  further  explanation,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  readers  of  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.  have  been  misled  by 
the  photographs  [pp.  18-19],  which  are  necessarily  much 
reduced. 

The  figures  are  not  cut  in  the  full  round  but  each  is  fiat 
at  the  back  to  stand  against  a  wall  or  some  such  background. 
As  already  explained,  they  surmounted  the  panelling  around 
the  dining-hall  in  the  ancient  manor-house  of  Waddeton, 
which  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1840. 

The  female  figures  measure  approximately  18  inches 
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high,  the  men  being  rather  shorter,  i.e.  about  17  inches. 
Before  removal  to  the  modern  house,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  woodwork  was  thickly  coated  with  white- 
wash, which  was  then  removed.  Close  examination  shows 
pencilled  numbers  written  on  the  backs  of  nearly  all,  which 
may  represent  an  order  in  which  they  were  at  some  time 
arranged ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they  were  put 
round  the  modern  dining-room  in  the  same  order  as  originally 
set  up  ;  as  the  descriptive  names,  at  one  time  painted  in 
Early-English  characters,  of  which  one  very  decayed  piece 
of  moulded  quartering  was  found  to  carry  three  scarcely 
legible  titles,  were  not  renewed. 

Colonel  R.  W.  Studdy  has  recently  found,  among  his 
papers,  the  copy  of  a  still  earlier  document,  now  lost,  which 
had  been  kept  for  years  in  a  drawer  in  the  old  dining-room 
at  Waddeton  Court,  for  use  in  identifying  the  wooden  figures 
placed  round  the  wall ;  as  the  painted  names  on  the  wood- 
work seem  to  have  been  whitewashed  over  and  were  almost 
obliterated.  Indeed  the  writer  of  the  paper,  the  Reverend 
Edward  Leigh  in  1836  evidently  found  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  letters,  as  8  and  9  certainly,  as  well  as  16  and  17 
obviously,  are  incomplete.  Rendered  into  modern  capital 
letters  and  numbered  for  identification,  they  read  as 
follows  : — 

(I)  JUSTITIA.  (2)  HECTOR-DE-TROYA.  (3)  ALEX- 
ANDER-MAGNVS.  (4)  GODEFROE-DE-BOLONE. 
(5)  DAVID-REX.  (6)  KAROLVS-MAGNVS.  (7)  JVLIVS 
CAESAR.  (8)  MACHABEVS.  (9)  ARTTHVS.  (10)  JOSVE. 

(II)  FIDES.  (12)  CHARITAS.  (13)  SPES.  (14)  PRVDEN- 
TIA.      (15)  ATREPRANTIA.     (16)  FOR.         (17)  SCE. 

Below  the  names  Mr.  Leigh  wrote  : — "  The  above  are  the 
names  of  the  nine  Worthies  of  the  World  {vide  Bailey's 
Dictionary :  article  Worthy).  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 
and  the  Cardinal  Virtues."  This  identification  corresponds 
with  the  suggestions  made  by  me  [pp.  19,  20].  The  order 
in  which  the  names  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Leigh  is  not  the 
sequence  in  which  the  figures  were  originally  arranged  in 
the  older  dining-hall,  because,  on  the  piece  of  worm-eaten 
woodwork  mentioned  above  and  so  fortunately  found  by 
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Colonel  Studdy  in  an  outhouse,  I  was  able  to  identify  the 
three  names : — 

King  Arthur,  Godefroi  de  Booillon,  Judas  Maccaboeus, 
which  follow  consecutively,  whereas  in  the  above  list,  they 
are  separated  as  Nos.  9,  4,  and  8. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  Theological  and  four  Cardinal 
Virtues  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  Reverend  Leigh's 
description,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  FAITH,  holding  the  Church  in  her  right  hand,  and 
the  Table  of  Stone  in  her  left.  i.e.  the  Law  and  the  Gospels, 
and  treading  on  Infidelity  in  the  person  of  Elymes  who 
is  groping  about  in  physical  blindness,  the  just  punishment 
for  his  spiritual  blindness  [Figure  V.] 

CHARITY  with  a  Heart,  indication  of  the  Virgin's 
sufferings  in  one  hand ;  and  a  Nail  the  instrument  of  our 
Saviour's  tortures  in  the  other ;   treading  on  Uncharit- 
ableness  represented  by  the  unforgiving  servant  [Figure  VII.] 
[The  Rev.  Leigh   has  confused  the    figures.  The 
left  hand  of  Charity  is  empty ,  raised  in  the  act  of  bene- 
diction.   The  nail,  or  rather  screw,  is  in  the  left  hand  of 
Figure  I,  which  has  been  identified  as  Fortitude.] 

HOPE,  holding  a  Spade,  with  which  having  sown  in 
Sorrow,  she  waits  to  reap  in  Joy  ;  and  treading  on  Despair 
emblematised  by  Judas  Iscariot  [Figure  VI.] 

PRUDENCE  represented  by  the  Virgin  holding  a  full 
Vessel  of  Oil,  and  attached  to  it  the  Book  of  the  Promises 
while  the  imprudent  Virgin  at  her  feet  clings  to  her  garment 
for  admittance  to  the  place  where  those  promises  are 
realised  [Figure  IV.] 

TEMPERANCE  with  a  Skull  in  one  hand,  indication 
of  human  emptiness,  and  a  Cruse  of  Water  in  the  other, 
treads  on  the  luxurious  Dives,  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  who  looks  up  with  a  piteous  eye  for  a  drop  of 
that  water  to  quench  his  thirst  [Figure  II.] 

FORTITUDE  with  her  truncheon  in  her  hand  treads 
on  the  abject  wretch  who  lies  pulling  his  beard  from 
apprehension — too  timid  to  assert  the  truth  of  his  religion 
[Figure  I.] 

[JUSTICE,  the  second  Cardinal  Virtue,  is  omitted 
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from  the  Rev.  Edward  Leigh's  description ;  see  below, 
Male  Figure  II.] 

An   ALCHEMIST   splendidly    attired   who  having 
discovered  the  art  of  creating  gold,  some  of  the  instruments 
for  which  are  lying  before  him,  and  consequently  having 
all  human  means  of  enjoyment  within  his  reach,  is  pointing 
to  a  skull  and  may  be  considered  as  saying  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare :    *  To  this  complexion  we  must 
come  at  last.'  [Figure  III.]. 
In  addition  to  the  pencilled  numbers,  already  mentioned, 
which  may  have  been  written  on  the  back  of  the  figures 
when  the  whitewash  had  been  removed  in  1836,  identifying 
names,  in  the  case  of  3  male  and  4  female  figures,  have  also 
been  added.    The  female  titles  correspond  with  the  Rev. 
Leigh's  description ;  but  the  attempt  to  identify  the  men 
did  not  get  beyond  selecting  three.    These  seven  figures 
(with  Roman  number  as  in  photograph,  and  Arabic  as 
pencilled  on  back)  are  marked  as  follows  : — 

I.  5,  Charlemagne ;  II.  9,  David ;  V.  4,  Arthur, 

II.  14,  Temperantia ;  IV.  13,  Prudentia  ;  VI.  15,  Hope  ; 
VII.  12,  Charity. 

It  may  be  as  well,  once  more,  to  list  the  figures  in  the 
order  as  photographed  with  Roman  numerals,  adding  in 
each  case  the  pencilled  number,  Arabic,  and  name  within 
inverted  commas  where  endorsed  ;  finally  adding  comments 
and  alternative  identifications. 

FEMALE  FIGURES. 
I.  18.  Fortitude.  This  rather  maiden-like,  if  not  child-like 
female  face  has  no  beard,  as  suggested  by  one  correspondent, 
though  the  dark  shade  in  the  print  may  convey  the  impression. 
The  rod  of  ofiice  in  right  hand  and  screw  of  punishment  in 
left ;  the  figure  pulling  the  beard  in  Jewish  fashion  may 
represent  the  new  dispensation  triumphing  over  the  old, 
and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Leigh's  identification,  may  represent 
Justice.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
find  Fortitude  in  any  other  figure  and  the  Kingly  personage 
with  outstretched  sword  [Figure  II.  9]  may  be  the  medieval 
interpretation  of  a  statue  of  Justice. 
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II.  14  [?  this  label  is  missing]  Temperance,  is  endorsed 
in  pencil  "  Temper antia." 

III.  16,  Science,  if  we  may  accept  Mr.  Leigh's  reading 
of  the  old  document  S  C  E  to  mean  Scientia.  He  describes 
an  alchemist,  however,  as  the  meaning  of  the  youthful 
figure.  The  objects  on  the  table  are  unquestionably : 
a  mandoline ;  a  bag  with  long  strings,  from  the  mouth  of 
which  protrudes  two  pieces,  whether  intended  for  coins 
or  for  what  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  the  round  suggested 
dice-box  has  certainly  three  rings  encircling  it,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  jewel  or  ornament  (the  first  is  diamond-shaped, 
the  others  indefinite — ^if  intended  for  finger  rings,  they  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fingers  of  the  delicate  hand 
above)  ;  and  finally  a  pile  of  coins,  several  of  which  have 
a  cross  cleverly  carved  on  the  face.  In  the  engraving  of 
an  Alchemist  by  Vriese  in  the  National  Library,  Paris,  a 
mandoline  with  two  or  three  other  such  stringed  instruments, 
lie  on  a  table  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  (Lacroix, 
Science  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  229).  As  this 
figure  cannot  possibly  be  included  as  a  Worthy  or  Virtue, 
I  would  suggest  that  this  well-dressed  youth  represents — 
if  not  "  The  Pleasures  of  Life  " — ^Wealth,  Luxury,  or  even 
Vanity  of  Vanities,  pausing  to  contemplate  Death,  the 
inevitable,  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  plumed  hat 
is  trimmed  with  ermine  and  may  date  from  the  days  of 
Henry  VII. 

IV.  13.  Prudence,  is  endorsed  in  pencil  "  Prudentia." 
A  feature  not  hitherto  noticed  is  a  phylactery  bound  to  the 
forehead.  The  left  hand  certainly  carries  an  old-fashioned 
cruse  or  leather  bottle,  to  the  side  of  which  is  affixed  a  book. 
The  recumbent  figure  looks  like  an  old  woman. 

V.  17  [?  This  figure  was  not  available  for  examination.] 
Faith.  If  correctly  identified  by  Mr.  Leigh,  this  carving 
instances  that,  in  medieval  art,  a  building  carried  in  the 
hand  did  not  always  signify  a  founder  or  foundress  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

VI.  15.  Hope.  The  suggested  sheath  or  cover  to  the 
Spade  is  really  the  blade  which  is  thus  shaped  and  has  a 
curved  and  sharpened  edge.    The  anchor  is  against  the 
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fold  of  the  gown  and  does  not  rest  on  the  upturned  face. 
What  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a  dagger  in  the  neck, 
as  shown  in  the  photograph,  is  in  reahty  only  a  knot  and 
fold  of  the  head-dress.  The  epaulettes  are  an  uncommon 
feature. 

VII.  12.  Charity,  is  endorsed  in  pencil  "  Charity."  The 
head-dress  of  the  figure  on  his  back  on  the  ground  is  more 
like  a  coronet  than  what  you  might  expect  the  "  unforgiving 
servant,"  identified  by  Mr.  Leigh,  to  wear. 

MALE  FIGURES. 

I.  5.  Charlemagne,  is  endorsed  in  pencil  "  Charlemagne." 
The  head-dress  is  not  a  lion,  as  suggested  by  some,  but  the 
ordinary  four-stayed  or  arched  superstructure  of  a  King's 
crown ;  perhaps  historically  first  noticed  in  the  famous 
crown  of  St.  Stefan  of  Hungary  and  used  on  the  English 
crown  since  the  days  of  Henry  VII  in  1485.  Alexander  the 
Great  was  suggested  for  this  figure,  but  the  orb  held  in  the 
hand  is  certainly  an  attribute  of  Charlemagne  in  art,  and, 
whereas  Alexander  was  chronologically  only  the  second 
worthy,  Charlemagne  was  the  last  but  one  and  would  have 
the  more  modern  attire. 

II.  9.  Justice.  This  figure  is  endorsed  in  pencil  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper  "  David."  The  costume  is  perhaps  the 
most  modern  of  all  the  male  figures  :  the  chief  features  being 
a  crown  and  extended  sword  in  right  hand.  Dominus  Rex 
was  the  source  of  Justice  and  the  face  may  have  been  intended 
to  depict  the  reigning  monarch.  Mr.  Leigh  apparently 
selected  the  three  male  figures  with  crowns  but  overlooked 
the  fact  that  there  were  10  representations  instead  of  the 
9  Worthies  :  the  tenth,  I  think,  must  be  the  missing  figure 
of  Justice  which  is  not  accounted  for  among  the  females, 
and  of  all  the  male  figures  this  one  is  the  most  likely  to 
represent  the  "  sad-eyed  "  second  Cardinal  Virtue. 

III.  7.  Alexander  the  Great.  Further  consideration 
has  occasioned  the  change  of  identification  for  I.  and  III. 
[p.  19]  because,  although  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  saying  was 
rife  that  "  the  body,  the  eye,  and  Alexander  with  the  imperial 
orb  in  his  hand  are  aUke  insatiable  until  they  turn  to  dust," 
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and  Alexander  the  Great  was  always  depicted  with  the 
orb,  it  is  equally  true  of  Charlemagne.  In  early  Greek  and 
Roman  statuary  Alexander  was  always  shown  as  clean- 
shaven so  that  considerable  licence  must  be  allowed  for  the 
restricted  knowledge  of  an  otherwise  skilful  craftsman. 
Chronologically  the  head-dress  and  garb  of  III  must  be 
intended  to  be  earlier  than  I  and  therefore  this  correction 
to  the  original  order  [p.  19]  is  offered. 

IV.  3.  King  David.  An  interesting  additional  feature 
of  this  carving,  not  included  in  the  photograph,  is  a  shield 
upon  which  the  left  hand  should  rest.  Found  subsequently, 
the  dimension  exactly  occupies  the  distance  from  the  hand 
to  the  foot,  to  which  the  shield  in  question  was  undoubtedly 
at  one  time  fixed.  The  surface  bears,  in  large  design,  the 
decapitated  head,  with  closed  eyes,  of  what  may  be  described 
as  a  barbarian.  The  features  are  hideous,  with  protruding 
ears  and  a  large  ring  hanging  from,  and  apparently  pierced 
through,  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  This  head  of  Goliath, 
if  such  it  is  intended  to  be,  identifies  the  carving  as  that 
of  King  David. 

V.  4.  Hector  of  Troy.  This  is  endorsed  in  pencil  on 
a  small  piece  of  paper  "  Arthur "  but  for  reasons  given 
under  No.  VIII,  I  believe  this,  as  well  as  II,  to  be  wrongly 
identified  by  Mr.  Leigh.  This  is  the  only  male  figure  armed 
with  a  rod,  which  with  the  small  cross  piece  at  the 
end  may  be  intended  to  represent  a  mace  or  battle-axe, 
perhaps  with  stone  head.  The  earliest  of  the  paynim 
worthies  would  be  most  likely  to  be  thus  pictured  in  the 
artist's  imagination. 

VI.  8.  Of  all  the  efhgies  this  most  probably  represents 
"  Duke  Joshua  "  as  he  is  styled,  leader  of  the  Israelites 
and  first  Jewish  worthy. 

VII.  II.    Julius  Caesar. 

VIII.  6.    King  Arthur  [See  p.  18]. 

IX.  2.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  The  cross  on  the  shield 
suggests  that  this  may  be  the  leader  of  the  ist  Crusade. 
The  pencilled  numbers  [Arabic]  are,  I  think,  misleading  as 
indication  of  the  original  order  in  which  the  figures  stood 
above  the  painted  names  in   the  earlier  dining-hall  at 
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Waddeton  ;  as  also,  as  mentioned  above,  is  the  order  in  which 
the  Rev.  Leigh  noted  the  names,  because  the  connection  of 
the  three  names  King  Arthur,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and 
Judas  Maccabeus  is  indisputable.  The  identity  of  the 
English  Knight,  to  all  who  have  seen  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  I 
[p.  18],  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  and  if  so,  and  the  pencilled 
numbers  represent  the  original  order  then  No.  VIII,  6, 
should  be  followed  by  III,  7  (?  Godfrey  de  Bouillon)  and 
VI,  8  (?  Maccabeus  instead  of  Joshua).  We  should  then 
have  to  recognize  IX,  2,  as  Alexander  the  Great  and  X,  i, 
as  Duke  Joshua,  whereas  the  cross  on  shield  should  represent 
one  of  the  Christian  worthies. 

X,  I.  Judas  Maccabeus.  The  turban  on  head  and 
unembellished  shield  should  denote  one  of  the  pre-Christian 
Worthies,  although  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Joshua, 
David,  and  Judas  Maccabeus  were  all  given  arms  in  heraldry. 

In  addition  to  the  series  photographed,  an  i8th  carving 
occupied  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  door  in  the  modern 
dining-hall  to  that  where  the  larger  carving  of  Science  No.  Ill, 
16,  was  placed.  This  i8th  piece  of  work  depicts  an  angel, 
with  two  smaller  supporting  figures  below,  holding  vertically 
a  dish,  upon  which  is  depicted  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  bold  relief.  This  really  appears  to  be  the  only 
reference  to  a  Saint  in  the  whole  series  of  carvings.  The 
chapel  at  Waddeton  Court  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
and  the  mother-church  of  Stoke  Gabriel  to  St.  Gabriel ;  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture  why  this  one  religious  subject  should 
have  been  introduced  ;  it  does  not  appear  so  obviously  to 
be  the  work  of  the  one  master  hand  which  is  so  apparent  in 
some  of  the  other  figures.  Through  the  kindness  of  Colonel 
R.  W.  Studdy  the  carvings  have  been  deposited  with  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  where  they  may  be  seen. 

Hu^h  R.  Watkin. 

[It  is  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  that  the  seal  of  the 
borough  of  Penzance  represents  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  a  charger,  and  that  a  carving  of  the  device  larger 
than  life  size  appears  on  one  of  the  capitals  in  St.  Mary's 
Church.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Waddeton  carving  has 
any  connection  with  Penzance  ? — ^Eds.  j 
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124.   Between  Four  Benches  ;    Aneient  Exeter  Deeds 

(XII.,  p.  33,  par.  38  :  p.  74,  pars.  84,  85).— The  phrase 
inter  quatuor  scanna  Gihaldie  "  (as  I  read  it  in  the  ancient 
Exeter  deed  communicated  by  Preb.  Chanter,  p.  34), 
and  the  equivalent  phrase  "  infra  quahior  buncos,"  are  both 
met  with  in  early  documents  among  the  Municipal  Archives, 
e.g.  in  the  two  of  which  I  offer  abridged  translations. 

Miscellaneous  Deeds,  No.  603  (without  date,  but  Stuart 
Moore  suggests  1200  A.D.).  Be  it  known  to  all,  present 
and  future,  that  I,  Brother  (Jr)  Angerius,  Prior  of  St.  James' 
with  the  assent  and  council  of  Dominus  Simon,  Prior  of 
Barnstaple,  and  with  the  assent  of  our  brethren  the  Monks  of 
St.  James*  and  the  counsel  and  assent  of  our  friends  the  citizens 
of  Exeter,  grant  (concessi)  to  Walter  Lamb  {Agno)  and  his  heirs 
that  stone  house  and  land  of  St.  James  which  is  in  the  City 
of  Exeter,  in  South  Street,  next  and  contiguous  to  the  house 
of  Jordan  Pape  (etc.).  Rent  to  the  Prior  and  Monks  of 
St.  James  los.  ;  and  the  said  Walter  gives  them  20s.  for  this 
concession,  and  swears  fealty  to  them  (etc.).  And  in  order 
(etc.)  they  confirm  it  by  their  seal  and  the  seal  of  the  Citizens 
of  Exeter. 

And  these  are  the  witnesses  who  were  in  the  "Guihalla" 
of  Exeter  where  this  grant  was  made  within  the  four  benches 
{infra  q'attuor  scanna)  : — 

Herbert,  at  that  time  prepositus,  William  Dirlin,  Edm' 
de  Moltuna,  Martin  p'dume,  Jordan  White  {Alho),  Jordan  of 
the  Tower  {Turri),  William  son  of  Ralph  (JH'  Rcdulfi),  Baldwin 
son  of  Reginald,  William  Sukespich,  Reginald  Lamb'ict, 
Richard  Fleming  {Flandrensis),  William  of  Molt',  John 
Schep,  Richard  Chil,  Walter  Turbert,  William  Hastement, 
Philip  of  the  Seat*  (de  Sede). 

No.  618  (Stuart  Moore  suggests  1227-1233  A.D.). 
We,  Baldwin  Trenchard  and  Theobald  Trenchard,  of 
the  cognomen  Deudenai,  brothers,  .  .  .  salute  (etc.).  We 
have  made  and  confirmed  that  peace  and  concord  which 
four  honest  men  established  (quam  statuerunt  quatuor  prohi 
viri),  to  wit,  John  Pudding,  John  Caperun,  Martin  Rof, 
and  Roger  son  of  Henry,  in  full  Court  of  the  Cit}?-  of  Exeter, 

♦Query  whether  possibly  Hineton  Sege,  Countess  Weir. 
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within  the  four  benches  of  the  Guildhall  {intra  q'atuor  scanna 
GihalUe)  between  us  and  Ascelina,  daughter  of  Richard 
Trenchard  our  aunt  [by  the  father's  side!  (amiiam  nostrum) 
(etc.)  over  that  land  situated  in  Smithen  Street  (vico  fahrcr) 
between  the  house  which  was  of  Ralph  son  of  Wulfric,  and 
the  land  which  was  of  Godfrey  Thume ;  for  which 
land  we  by  Letters  .  .  .  {Ufas  ap'licas)  on  the  occasion  of 
a  certain  chirograph  formerly  made  between  us  and  Roger 
Gof  (or  ?  Gos)  husband  (viram,  sic.)  of  the  said  Ascelina  (etc.). 
We  quitclaim  to  her  (etc.). 

Witnessed  by  Serlo  first  Dean  of  Exeter,  Bartholomew 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  Vicar  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  Roger  de 
L5niiisia  and  Adam  the  Canon,  then  Seneschals,  Chaplains, 
Hugh  de  Wilton,  Archdeacon  of  Tanton,  Richard  de  Cumba, 
Walter  de  C(?u)l(?o)mstok,  John  de  Culecumb',  Vicars, 
Hugh  of  the  Tower  {de  Turri),  Helyaof  St.  George,  Peter  of 
St.  Petroc,  Peter  the  warden  {custode),  Chaplains,  Master 
William,  Official,  Arch  [deacon]  of  Exeter,  Vivian,  cleric, 
John  de  Meriet  and  Nicholas,  clerics,  Hilary  Blund  then 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  Walter  la  Chawe  &  Martin  Rof, 
then  prepositis,  John  Turbert,  Nicholas  Gervas,  Gilbert 
Blund,  Philip  le  Paumer,  Jordan  de  BristoU,  Geofeey  Stranga, 
William  Boschet,  Richard  Test,  Geoffrey  Tavemer  {Tab'nar'), 
Richard  Stranga,  William  Hog,  Edward  Travers,  William 
Travers. 

Both  these  documents  are  rich  in  noteworthy  matter ; 
but  not  having  at  present  the  opportunity  for  full  annotation, 
or  for  testing  dates,  I  will  merely  remark  that  the  number 
of  the  "  four  benches  "  in  the  Guildhall  may  perhaps  be 
referable  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  City  in  which  jurors 
were  elected,  or  to  the  fact  that  in  very  ancient  churches 
and  halls  the  only  seats  were  the  long  stone  benches,  running 
along  the  four  walls  of  the  room. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Addy,  F.S.  A.,  who  in  his  Church  and  Manor  adduces 
many  instances  of  secular  Courts  being  held  in  Churches, 
mentions  (p.  234)  that  at  Fordwich,  in  the  15th  century, 
for  the  election  of  the  Mayor,  the  Jurats  of  the  town  and  the 
whole  community  assembled  in  the  Church,  where  the  free 
men,  at  first  sitting  on  the  four  benches  {sedentes  per  quatuor 
1 
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buncos),  and  afterwards  all  standing  up,  made  their  choice."* 
H.  C.  Coote,  F.S.A.  (The  Romans  of  Britain,  p.  271)  observes 
that  there  were  two  modes  of  sale  and  transfer  of  land  recog- 
nized in  England  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquests,  one 
being  by  "  gewrit  "  or  "  boc  "  the  other  by  "  gewitnisse  "  ; 
the  latter,  which  was  simply  the  nuncupation  of  a  contract, 
would  be  valid  if  it  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  port  gerefa 
at  a  gemot  of  his  borough,  or  of  a  scir-gerefa  at  a  folcegemot 
of  his  shire. 

Apparently  we  have  in  these  Exeter  deeds  a  survival 
of  the  latter  system,  carried  into  that  transition  period 
when  the  King's  Courts  began  to  supersede  local  courts 
and  customs.  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

125.   Dialect  Words  derived  from  the  Cornish  Language 

(XII.,  p.  36,  par.  40). — ^It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
number  of  Celtic  words  would  be  required  to  justify  Mr. 
Henry  Jenner's  statement  that  the  modern  speech  of  West 
Cornwall  is  "  full "  of  such  words  ;  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  not  being 
directly  concerned  with  Celtic  words,  is  by  no  means  the 
last  word  on  Cornish  dialect,  and  that  while  many  words  in 
the  list  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  definitively 
derived  from  the  Cornish  language,  should  be  removed, 
some  as  being  non-Celtic,  others  as  non-dialect,  and  others 
again  should  be  identified  in  quite  other  ways,  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  other  words,  in  the  E.D.D.  and  out  of  it,  that  are 
quite  clearly  derived  from  Cornish,  and  that  have  been  in 
use  since  the  language  ceased  entirely  to  be  spoken. 

I  have  myself  found  it  possible,  while  rejecting  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  claimed  as  Celtic  by  Dr.  J  ago  and  others, 
to  reach  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  this  including 
words  used  by  English  speakers  during  the  late  17th  century 
and  the  whole  of  the  i8th.  Excluding  these,  since  Cornish 
was  actually  spoken,  if  only  by  two  or  three  people,  down 
to  the  last  decade  of  the  i8th  century,  I  find  that  there  are 
still  four  hundred  and  fifty  odd  woids  of  Cornish,  the  greater 

♦Interesting  explanations  are  suggested  by  Mr.  Addy  for  coinci- 
dences between  the  number  of  jurors  in  a  court  and  the  number  of 
stalls  in  church  choirs,  etc. 
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number  of  which  are  still  known  either  as  common  to  the 
whole  of  West  Cornwall  or  more  frequently  as  local  words 
peculiar  to  a  small  area. 

A  great  number  of  these  words  are,  of  course,  technical 
terms,  the  fishermen  of  each  cove,  for  instance,  having  their 
own  local  names  for  fish  or  gear,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  one  person  would  include  even  half  the  number 
in  his  vocabulary ;  indeed,  I  should  say  that  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  would  be  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  number  of  Celtic 
words  used  by  any  single  person,  very  few  of  the  young 
people  knowing  even  the  lower  number. 

R.  Morton  Nance. 

[A  complete  list  of  Old  Cornish  words  still  in  use,  and 
dialect  words  derived  from  Old  Cornish,  would  be  very 
valuable.  We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  corrections  of, 
or  additions  to,  the  list  already  published. — ^Eds.] 

126.  Harold's  Fee  (XII.,  p.  43,  par.  42  ;  p.  75,  par.  86). — 
Dugdale's  MonasHcon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  377,  gives  the  five  earliest 
charters  to  St.  Nicholas  priory.  In  No.  i  Charter  of  William 
I,  that  king  informs  the  earl  of  Devenesire  that  he  has  granted 
to  the  monks  of  Battle  the  church  of  St.  Olave  in  Exeter, 
together  with  the  land  of  Sireforde  (Sherford)  and  Cheneb 
(Kentbury)  with  all  their  lands  and  things  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  I  am  minded  and  command  that  they  shall 
hold  them  freely  and  in  peace  and  free  from  every  custom 
of  land  servitude  and  from  all  pleas,  quarrels  of  shire  or 
hundred  and  from  geld  claim,  shot  and  aid,  Danegeld,  military 
services,  sac  and  soke,  thol  and  infangthef  and  from  castle 
and  bridge  repair. 

In  No.  2,  William  Rufus  informs  Baldwin  the  sheriff, 
and  all  his  barons  and  officials  living  in  Devonescire  that 
by  his  concurring  gift  {condonaUone)  he  has  given  the  church 
of  the  blessed  Olave  King  and  martyr  erected  by  the  monks 
of  Battle  in  honour  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  together  with  all 
the  land  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  martyr's  church  by  my 
privilege  or  writing  under  seal  I  make  free  and  so  free  and 
peaceable  in  all  ways  with  sac  and  soke,  tol  and  theam, 
infangthef  and  warpenny,  murder  claim  and  all  customary 
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claims  for  aids  and  other  works,  as  free  as  my  father  made 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin  of  Battle  when  he  had  defeated  the 
foe  and  won  for  himself  the  hereditary  crown  of  the  Kingdom. 
Witnessed  by  T.  Walchelin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Roger  Bygot  at  Winchester. 

In  No.  3,  Henry  I,  King  of  England,  informs  the  bishops 
of  Exeter  and  Richard  de  Redvers  and  George  de  Mandevil 
{de  magna  villa)  and  all  his  barons  and  liegemen,  French 
and  English,  in  Devonescire  that  he  has  given  ,and  granted 
to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Exeter  and  to  the  monks  of 
the  same  church  the  land  of  Herald  of  Exeter,  to  wit,  that 
land  which  they  held  to  farm  for  25  shillings  a  year  within 
the  borough  and  without,  viz.  Relisdon  and  what  belongs 
thereto,  free  and  quit  from  all  claims  {res),  for  my  soul,  those 
of  my  father  and  mother,  my  brother  and  my  ancestors. 
And  I  forbid  any  one  in  future  to  do  them  wrong  or  to  let 
them  from  erijo5dng  the  same  in  honour  and  peace.  Witnessed 
by  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  W.  the  Chancellor,  and  W. 
Warelwast,  bishop  of  Exeter  [1107-1137]. 

Surely  no  one  reading  these  documents  without  a  foregone 
conclusion  could  find  in  them  any  reference  to  earl  Harold 
slain  in  1066,  and,  when  Anglia  informs  us  that  there  was 
a  canon  of  Exeter  of  that  name,  one  would  most  readily 
believe  that  the  canon  was  the  tenant  of  Redelesdona. 
Dr.  Oliver  has  identified  Redelisdona  with  Ruxton  Barton. 
It  was  rented  for  25  shillings  a  year.  If  one-third  of  it,  say 
8  shillings,  came  from  meadow  worth  a  shilling  an  acre, 
8  acres  would  be  accounted  for.  The  remaining  17  shillings 
being  arable  and  pasture  at  3  pence  an  acre  would  account 
for  another  68  acres,  making  up  a  total  of  some  76  acres. 
Will  Anglia  tell  us  where  he  got  his  information  about  the 
canon,  and  whether  he  can  supply  any  further  details  ? 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editors,  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Reichel's  query  and  would  say  in  reply,  that  the  Exeter 
Martyrology  to  which  reference  was  made  is  Chapter  MS. 
3518.  The  obit  of  Heraldus  is  entered  against  "  xv  kl  Mail" 
but,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  my  notes,  I  am  not  positive 


Oswald  J.  Reichel. 


that  the  year  is  correct. 


Anglia. 
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127.  Ackytoashy  (XII.,  p.  48,  par.  45  ;  p.  76,  par.  88). — 
"  That  bates  Acky  Baugh,  and  Acky  Baugh  bate  the  Devil.*' 
There  is  a  collection  of  Cornish  proverbs  incorporating  the 
names  of  persons  in  Cornish  N.&  Q.  (reprinted  from  the 
Cornish  Telegraph),  1906,  pp.  262-268.  Amongst  them 
is  "  Like  Uncle  Acky  Stoddern,  the  picture  of  ill  luck."  This 
was  always  applied  to  a  well-known  Gwennap  man.  The 
marriage  of  Hercules  Stodden  is  duly  recorded  (14  July, 
1766)  in  the  Marriage  Register  of  Kenwyn.  Hercules  and 
Archelaus  were  occasionally  used  in  the  county,  and  sometimes 
confused  ;  the  shortened  form  of  the  latter  is  Acky.    J.  H.  R. 

[This  raises  a  very  interesting  question,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  of  other  examples  of  such  personal  proverbs.  The 
following  are  known  at  Hartland :  Helping  Tom  Stevens 
about  harvest  work,"  signifies  idleness  or  laziness  in  per- 
forming any  job  whatever;  *'  Zo  beg's  Tom  Payne  o'  Stratton  " 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  famous  Cornish  giant,  Anthony  Payne, 
servant  to  Sir  Bevil  Grenville ;  Zo  beg  a  liard's  Tom  Pipper, 
and  he  got  kick'd  out  o'  hell  vor  tellin'  lies  " ;  "  Wan  o'  Crocker's 
showers,  That  laists  vower  aji'  t^^ty  hours." — Eds.].  ^ 

128.  County  Arms  (XII.,  p.  50,  par.  47).— Reference 
is  made  to  the  plea  I  have  put  forward  for  Cornwall  to  use 
as  the  County  Arms  the  blazon  of  "  two  wrestlers."  The 
grounds  of  this  plea  are :  (i)  By  proclamation  in  1417 
Henry  V.  declared  that 
all  those  who  bore  Arms 
at  Agincourt  in  1415, 
might  continue  to  use 
them,  although  not 
entitled  to  them  by 
grant  or  by  inheritance  ; 
(2)  Michael  Drayton,  who 
was  learned  in  heraldry, 
states  that  the  Cornish- 
men  at  Agincourt  bore 
on  their  banners  the  ^ 
blazon  of  two  wrest-  ^ 
lers  ;  "  (3)  The  period 
of  time  which  elapsed 
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between  Agincourt  and  Michael  Dra3rton's  time  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable one  to  be  bridged  by  tradition.  It  is  not  easy  in 
these  days  when  all  can  write  and  read,  to  realize  the 
reliability  of  tradition  in  past  times  when  the  memories 
of  men  were  prodigious.  That  the  Cornishmen  at  Agin- 
court should  have  borne  *  two  wrestlers '  on  their  banners  is 
most  appropriate,  as  the  Cornish  were  then  admittedly 
masters  of  the  art  of  wrestling. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt 
published  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  1827,  thirty  thousand 
m^n  in  all  set  sail  for  France  on  the  eve  of  that  eventful 
battle,  of  whom  some  12,000  were  fighting  men,  with  a 
similar  number  of  attendants,  and  6,000  sailors  to  man  the 
transports.  In  this  expedition  there  must  have  been  several 
hundred  Cornishmen,  and  every  100  fighting  men  had  their 
banner.  The  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  on  which  Sir  H. 
Nicolas  founded  his  account  of  the  expedition  is  very  imperfect, 
and  only  accounts  for  about  half  of  those  who  went 
over  sea,  and  none  of  the  Cornish  contingent  appears  on 
its  roll. 

That  the  Cornishmen  were  an  important  element  in  that 
expedition,  comes  out  in  a  side  reference  in  Shakespeare's 
Henry  V.  Pistol  challenging  the  King,  asks  his  name,  and 
gets  answer  "  Harry,  le  Roi,"  to  which  Pistol  makes  reply, 
"  Le  Roy  !  A  Cornish  name :  art  thou  of  Cornish  crew  ?  " 
It  has  been  suggested,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that 
the  true  reading  should  be  for  Pistol — ^not  catching  clearly 
the  words  '  le  Roi ' — to  make  answer,  "  Tre-loy  !  A  Cornish 
name,"  for  "  Tre-loy  "  is  an  important  Domesday  Manor 
in  Cornwall,  for  some  generations  the  property  of  the 
Arundells. 

What  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  is,  that  it  is  reasonably 
probable  the  Cornishmen  at  Agincourt  bore  on  their  banners 
two  wrestlers,  and  that  with  the  authority  given  by  the 
Proclamation  of  Henry  V.  the  county  is  entitled  to  the  use 
of  those  Arms.  The  attitude  of  the  Heralds'  College, 
when  they  say  a  county,  not  being  a  corporate  body, 
is  not  an  entity,  and  therefore  cannot  have  Arms,  seems 
to   me    very    thin.     We    had    sheriffs — reeves    of  the 
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shire — ^long  before  Agincourt,  and  what  is  more,  the 
shire-reeves  were  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  county. 
Not  until  Edward  II  (13 16)  was  the  appointment  of  county 
sheriffs  vested  in  the  crown.  It  is  strange  to  hold  that  a 
county  is  sufficiently  an  entity  to  elect  a  Sheriff  but  not  to 
have  Arms.  The  Isle  of  Man,  which  is  essentially  a  county, 
has  its  well-known  coat  of  three  legs  armoured.  Middlesex 
for  centuries  had  for  its  arms  three  seaxes,  recently  sanctioned 
by  the  Heralds'  College,  and  the  same  sanction  might,  if 
thought  desirable,  be  obtained  for  the  two  wrestlers.  Kent 
for  centuries  has  had  its  white  horse,  and  continues  to  use 
it  without  troubling  about  the  Heralds'  College. 

With  the  two  wrestlers  for  its  Arms,  Cornwall  would 
stretch  back  more  than  500  years  to  Agincourt.  These 
Arms  are  vastly  more  interesting  than  the  15  bezants  of 
the  Duchy  coat.  The  wrestlers  would  be  full  of  historical 
interest,  and  a  coat  that  any  county  might  be  proud  of 
possessing.  Robert  Edgcumbe. 

129.  Labelling  Historic  Houses  (XII.,  p.  51,  par.  148). — 
There  is  an  interesting  publication  of  1905  {London  :  T. 
Werner  Laurie.  Price  3d.,  52  pp.)  :  Literary  Landmarks 
of  Torquay,  written  and  illustrated  by  W.  J.  Roberts  (of 
Ealing),  which  contains  details  as  to  many  celebrities,  although 
two  referred  to  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Tetley  (viz.,  Thomas 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Gladstone)  are  not  mentioned. 

H.  E.  F.  C. 

130.  Domesday  Manors  in  Cornwall  (XII.,  p.  56,  par.  56). 

— The  three  manors — ^Boten,  Polscat  and  Carbihan — were 
situated  in  three  separate  hundreds,  iudging  from  their 
positions  in  the  list  of  manors  in  the  Exeter  Copy  of  the 
Survey. 

Boten  was  in  the  Hundred  of  Kerrier  and  was  under 
the  dominant  manor  of  Winnetona  i.e.  Winnianton  in 
Gunwalloe.  I  identify  it  as  Bodenn  in  St.  Anthony  in 
Meneage. 

Polscat  is  the  modern  Polscoe  in  the  parish  of  St.  Winnow, 
but  with  manorial  rights  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of 
Lostwithiel  and  Lanlivery. 
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There  was  another  manor  of  Poleschat,  also  in  the  West 
Hundred,  which  was  held  by  Richard  of  the  Earl  of  Mortain. 
This  can  only  refer  to  Polscoe  in  St.  Winnow,  which  was 
apparently  divided  into  two.  There  is  a  Higher  and  a  Lower 
Polscoe.  Richard's  Polscoe  had  been  held  by  Alnod  and 
returned  30  pence.  It  contained  40  acres  of  pasture,  whilst 
Aluric  who  had  held  Andreas's  Polscoe  returned  3  shillings 
and  his  holding  had  5  acres  of  pasture  and  3  acres  of  woodland. 
Probably  Andreas's  Polscoe  was  that  known  as  Lower  Polscoe 
nearer  the  River  Fowey  and  consequently  with  more  woodland 
and  less  downs.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  that  portion 
of  the  manor  which  is  in  the  parishes  of  Lanlivery  and 
Lostwithiel  may  have  formed  one  of  the  moieties.  If  so, 
this  must  be  another  instance  of  that  overlapping  of  the 
Domesday  and  the  modern  Hundreds  to  which  I  lately 
drew  attention  in  these  columns,*  and  for  examples  of  which 
in  Devon,  readers  still  wait. 

Carbihan  is  among  the  manors  of  the  Hundred  of  Stratton 
and  is  represented  by  Carrouan  in  St.  Minver  in  the  Hundred 
of  Trigg.  (The  ancient  Hundred  of  Stratton  was  divided 
into  three,  namely  Stratton,  Lesnewth,  and  Trigg  Hundreds.) 
Carrouan  appears  as  Cayroubyghan  in  an  old  record  and  as 
Caryhowan  (Maclean's  Trigg  Minor,  p.  985).  The  fourth 
etter  in  the  Domesday  facsimile  is  plainly  a  h,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  present  form  of  the  name  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  by  some  means  or  other  h  came  to  be  written 
instead  of  v  (for  w).  In  some  forms  of  medieval  script 
h  and  v  are  very  much  alike.  Written  Caruihan  its  likeness 
to  the  modern  form  is  palpable.  It  has  been  identified  with 
Carbean  in  St.  Austell  and  Carvean  (vean  =  vian  =  bihan) 
in  Probus,  but  these  places  are  in  the  wrong  Hundred  of 
Powder. 

Of  Andreas,  the  owner  of  these  manors  under  the  Earl  of 
Mortain,  nothing  is  known.  He  held  no  manors  in  Devon 
and  none  in  Dorset.  Is  he  the  Andreas  Fitz  Richard  men- 
tioned in  the  Winton  Book  ?  The  association  in  Polscoe 
manors  of  Richard  (Fitz  Turolf)  and  Andreas  rather  suggests 
a  connection.  J.  Hambley  Rowe,  M.B. 

~  *Vol  XI.,  p.  256. 
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131.  Cornish  Brewers  in  Domesday  Book  (XII.,  p.  57, 
par.  57). — ^The  subject  of  "  the  mythical  brewers  of  Cornwall  " 
was  dealt  with  in  Vol.  VI.,  p.  39,  par.  26.  There  I  pointed 
out  that  cervisarii  is  the  word  used  in  the  Domesday  Survey, 
and  that  this  "  means  primarily  stag-keepers  and  by  extension 
attendants  on  the  chase,"  park-rangers.  The  word  for 
brewers  is  cerevisiarii  or  cervisiarii. 

J.  Hambley  Rowe,  M.B. 

I  regret  that  Dr.  Rowe's  previous  note  had  escaped  my 
memory,  but  his  ingenious  explanation  does  not  appear  to 
be  supported  by  any  authority  that  I  have  consulted. 
Ducange  gives  both  cervisa  and  cervisia  as  having  the  same 
meaning  as  cerevisia,  and  does  not  hint  at  any  connection 
with  cervus,  a  stag.  Further,  as  the  whole  forty  belonged 
to  one  manor  (a  fact  which  I  did  not  know),  is  seems  that 
all  the  suggested  explanations  are  equally  untenable.  The 
term  must,  I  think,  refer  to  a  peculiar  tenure,  probably  one 
in  which  the  rent  was  payable  in  kind,  as  was  the  case  with 
most  of  the  Devonshire  porcarii.  Martin's  Record  Interpreter 
gives  as  an  alternative  meaning  of  cervisiarius,  "  a  tenant 
who  pays  rent  in  beer,"  but  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
there  should  be  forty  such  tenants  in  one  manor  and  none 
elsewhere  in  the  Kingdom.    The  real  meaning  is  still  to  seek. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

132.  Ancestry  of  Samuel  Prout  (XII.,  p.  59,  par.  64). — 
The  Prout  family  claimed  connection  with  the  Prouses  of 
Gidleigh,  who  in  their  turn  traced  themselves  back  to  Baron 
de  Prouz  or  Prout  who  came  over  with  William  I.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould,  however,  in  Devonshire  Characters  and  Strange 
Events  (Lane,  1908)  denies  this  connection,  and  says  that 
the  Prouts  were  a  respectable  Cornish  family  of  St.  Stephen's 
by  Launceston,  where,  indeed,  I  have  seen  a  memorial  tablet 
to  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Digory  Prout  of  Carrick,  who  was 
buried  May  4th,  163 1. 

When  the  Prouts  settled  in  Plymouth  is  unknown. 
Samuel  Carter  Hall,  in  a  biographical  notice  of  the  artist, 
stated  that  Prout,  senior,  was  a  bookseller,  but  this  is  incorrect, 
and  he  was  possibly  confusing  him  with  the  father  of  B.  R. 
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Hay  don.  Prout,  senior,  who  was  also  Samuel,  was  originally 
in  affluent  circumstances,  but  with  the  needs  of  a  growing 
family  (he  had  fourteen  children)  entered  trade  as  a  "  slop- 
seller,"  or  army  and  navy  outfitter,  of  whom,  according  to 
a  directory  of  1791,  there  were  thirty-seven  in  Plymouth 
and  Pl3nnouth  Dock.    He  died,  aged  75,  in  1823. 

Samuel  Gillespie  Prout,  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
shortly  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  93  or  94,  some  ten 
years  ago,  confirmed  these  details,  and  told  me  that  he 
believed  his  father  and  mother  to  have  met  in  Brixton, 
Mrs.  Prout  being  the  daughter  (born  March  29,  1788)  of 
Captain  Gillespie,  a  ship-owner.  They  were  married  in  1810. 
Mrs.  Prout 's  youngest  brother,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
was  drowned  with  his  battahon  in  the  loss  of  the  Sea-Horse 
Transport  in  Tramore  Bay,  Ireland,  on  Jan.  30th,  1816. 
She  herself  died  on  June  6th,  1863. 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  name  of  John  Skinner,  Prout's 
father.  In  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  for  1872  (vol.  v.,  p.  36)  it  is 
stated  that  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prout,  F.G.S.,  who  was 
born  on  June  17th,  1802,  was  the  youngest  of  the  fourteen, 
of  whom  Samuel  was  among  the  elder  children.  Probably 
he  was  the  second  son.  Mr.  S.  G.  Prout  told  me  that  the 
eldest  was  "  a  very  fast  young  man,  who  was  in  with  the 
army  set,  and  gambled  for  high  stakes."  He  took  a  horse 
from  an  officer  in  satisfaction  of  gaming  debts,  and,  although 
a  good  rider,  was  thrown  by  it  and  killed. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Prout  was  paralysed  and  extremely  deaf,  and 
his  sight  and  memory  alike  were  failing  when  I  saw  him, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  as  many  particulars  as 
I  desired.  Margaret  Lavington. 

133.  Dartington  Hall,  near  Totnes  (XII.,  p.  82,  par  93). — 
There  is  one  point  about  the  interesting  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Dartington  supplied  by  J.  S.  A.,  to  which  attention  ought 
to  be  drawn.  J.  S.  A.  says  that,  in  1392,  on  the  death  of 
James,  lord  Audley's  son,  without  issue,  it  escheated  to  the 
Crown.  That  statement  is  hardly  correct,  as  it  came  to  the 
King,  not  by  escheat  but  by  a  settlement.  The  settlement 
was  made  by  "  James  de  Audele  of  Heleigh  and  Isabella 
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his  wife  on  20  October,  1353,"  and  will  be  found  as  No.  1428 
in  the  Feet  of  Fines  published  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Record  Society  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  declares  it  was 
made  by  command  of  the  King,"  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  is  the  earliest  instance  of  succession  being  limited  to  heirs 
male  in  a  fine.  Hugh  de  Newehalle,  parson  of  the  church 
of  Blakedon  (Co.  Somerset),  and  Roger  Magot,  vicar  of  the 
church  of  Fremyngton,  the  nominal  deforciants,  are  acknow- 
ledged as  the  possessors  of  a  number  of  manors,  hundreds, 
and  advowsons,  Dartington  being  one  of  them,  and  in  return 
these  nominal  possessors  undertake  that  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  Dartington,  then  held  by  Margaret  wife  of 
William  Martyn  the  younger,  shall  on  her  decease,  remain  to 
James  Audele  and  Isabella  his  wife  for  life,  with  remainder  to 
James  son  of  James  de  Audele  and  of  Isabella  his  wife  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  failing  heirs  male  of  his  body 
to  the  heirs  male  of  the  bodies  of  James  de  Audele  and 
Isabella,  and  failing  heirs  male  of  their  bodies  issuing  these 
the  said  manors  and  hundreds  and  advowsons  shall  remain 
in  their  entirety  to  Edward  [III]  King  of  England  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.'* 

What  was  behind  this  limitation  to  heirs  male  in  the 
case  of  Dartington  ?    Why  were  heirs  general  excluded  ? 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

134.  Hour-Glasses  in  Churches  :  Pilton  and  Tawstock 
(XII.,  p.  86,  par.  95). — Specimens  of  the  pulpit  arm  and 
sand-glass  are  to  be  seen  in  Pilton  and  Tawstock  Churches. 
That  at  Pilton  has  an  iron  arm,  about  two  feet  long,  painted 
white,  and  hinged  to  the  pulpit.  The  workmanship  is  rough 
but  the  general  outline  is  pleasing ;  the  cup,  which  is  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,  is  well  made  and  well  decorated, 
but  probably  of  later  date  than  the  arm. 

The  sand-glass  is  modern,  having  been  presented  by  a 
parishioner  in  1870,  though  local  tradition  has  it  that  the 
original  still  exists  in  private  hands.  This  arm  is  referred  to 
in  the  Devonshire  Association  Transactions,  1867  (vol.  ii., 
p.  97),  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Col.  Harding  read  to  the  Exeter 
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Diocesan  Architectural  Society  in  1857,  when  he  says : 
"  The  arm  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  remnant 
of  Puritan  days.  I  believe,  however,  there  is  little  doubt 
of  its  use  having  been  known  at  a  much  earlier  period,  though 
in  a  different  way."  See  also  Western  Antiquary  (1890), 
vol.  X.,  p.  19. 

The  arm  and  glass  at  Tawstock  Church  are  mentioned 
in  the  History  and  Description  of  Tawstock  Church,  by  H.  W. 
Strong  (1889).  He  says,  speaking  of  the  "  Chamber  above  the 
Vestry"  and  its  contents: — "An  iron  stand  for  the  hour- 
glass which  was  formerly  attached  to  the  pulpit  when  the 
practice  of  preaching  by  the  hour-glass  prevailed,  was  contained 
among  the  miscellaneous  collection  in  the  chamber." 
Inquiries  as  to  the  history  of  the  arm  and  sand-glass  have 
not  been  fruitful,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  moved  from 
the  pulpit  when  the  Church  was  restored  in  1866,  and  relegated 
with  other  things  to  the  "Chamber  over  the  Vestry,"  where 
it  lay  forgotten  until  Mr.  Strong's  book  brought  it  to  notice, 
and  the  Rector  (Rev.  A.  B.  S.  Wrey)  had  it  cleaned  and 
restored  to  its  old  position  on  the  pulpit. 

The  sand-glass  had  naturally  disappeared,  but  by  a 
lucky  chance  a  large  one  was  obtained  from  the  collection 
of  a  local  dealer.  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  the  lost  Pilton 
glass  ? 

Examining  the  photographs  of  these  two  relics,  one's  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  similarity  of  design  in  the  two  specimens. 
The  arms  are  alike  in  workmanship  though  somewhat 
varying  in  form  ;  the  cups  and  spindles  are  alike  in  form, 
but  the  workmanship  of  the  Pilton  specimen  appears  to  be 
of  later  date  than  the  Tawstock  one — ^it  might  even  be  said 
to  be  a  modern  copy. 

In  the  Antiquary  for  March,  1908,  the  Editor  quotes  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Carr  of  Portishead,  saying  that  "  there 
was  a  pulpit  hour-glass  in  the  old  Church  of  Parracombe, 
Devon,  eight  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  there  still  "  ;  perhaps 
the  late  Rector  may  know  something  of  this,  but  it  is  not 
there  now.  F.  W.  C. 
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135.  Hour-Glasses  in  Churches :  Hartland  (XII.,  p.  86, 

par.  95). — ^Although  there  is  no  longer  any  trace  of  such 
an  article  in  Hartland  Church,  the  following  entries  from 
the  Church  Accounts  will  be  of  interest.  They  show  that 
the  hour-glass  was  not  invariably  fixed  on  or  near  the  pulpit, 
and  further  that,  being  such  a  fragile  object,  it  required 
frequent  renewal.  Mr.  Simkin's  surmise  that  the 
Clovelly  hour-glass  was  presented  by  William  Cary  in  1634 
is,  therefore,  very  improbable. 

1602-3.   It'm  pd  for  a  Sand  glasse  xviijd. 
It'm  pd  to  William  May  for  setting  of 
a  litle  borde  by  the  Chauncell  Dore 
for  the  Sand  glasse  to  stand  on  ijd. 

1625-6.   Pd  Justinian  Yeo  for  an  houre  glasse  xd. 

1630-  1.   Paid  Abraham  Bond  for  a  post  to  set 

y*  houre  glasse  on  xd. 

1631-  2.    Pd  for  an  houre  glasse  00  01  04 

Pd  for  cariage  of  the  same  from 
Barn  [staple]  00  00  02 

1633-4.  Christopher  May  for  lockes  and  iron 
worke  about  y^  Organs  and  for  an  iron 
[frame  or  bracket]  to  put  y®  houre 
glasse  in  00  13  00 

1635-6.    Pd  John  Gibbins  for  amending  the 

houre  glasse  00  00  02 

1656-7.   Pd  for  an  ouerglasse  010 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

136.  Old  Methods  of  Baking  in  the  Devon  Farm-house.— 

In  every  genuine  old  Devon  farm-house  kitchen,  which  has 
not  been  modernized,  there  will  be  found  a  spacious  open 
hearth  fire-place,  varying  in  width  from  about  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
or  even  10  ft.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house. 

Within  this  hearth-place,  on  one  or  other  side,  most 
usually  on  the  left-hand  side,  will  be  seen  the  old  oven,  which 
is  built  into  the  masonry  of  the  chimney-stack,  and  is  either 
built  entirely  of  stone,  like  the  rest  of  the  chimney,  or  is  lined 
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with  brick.  The  oven  is  placed  about  2  ft.  6  in.  from  the 
ground,  and  is  often  as  much  as  4  ft.  in  depth,  the  top  being 
arched  or  dome-shaped. 

In  former  days,  all  the  bread  was  baked  in  these  ovens* 
and  in  a  few  farm-houses  in  out-of-the-way  districts,  such 
as  those  in  the  heart  of  Dartmoor,  they  are  still  used.  But 
in  the  majority  of  farm  kitchens,  even  where  the  hearth-fire 
still  remains,  the  old  oven  is  no  longer  used,  except  as  a 
storing-place  for  various  odds  and  ends,  especially  anything 
required  to  be  kept  dry. 

There  was  never  any  flue  to  these  ovens,  which  were 
heated  in  the  following  manner  : — good  sized  Jacket  0'  'ood 
(faggot  of  wood)  or  furze,  often  spoken  of  as  a  blast  0*  vuzz, 
was  placed  inside  the  oven,  and  kindled ;  the  fire  being 
subsequently  kept  going  by  the  addition  of  small  logs  and, 
on  moorland  farms,  of  turves  (i.e.  peat),  until  the  oven  had 
reached  the  required  heat.  The  ashes  were  then  raked  out, 
the  oven  mopped  out  by  means  of  the  oven-swab,  or  mawkin, 
and  the  batch  of  bread  placed  within  it  by  means  of  the 
oven-peel,  a  long-handled  flat  wooden  shovel.  The  oven  door 
was  then  closed,  and  the  bread  left  in  to  bake  itself,  without 
any  further  heating,  the  oven  cooling  very  gradually.  The 
usual  time  allowed  for  baking  was,  I  believe,  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  on 
this  point,  not  having  seen  bread  so  baked  since  I  was  quite 
a  child. 

The  older  oven  doors  were  of  stout  wood,  chestnut  as  a 
rule,  and  they  often  consisted  of  merely  a  single  loose  board 
cut  to  shape,  with  a  handle  affixed  in  the  middle  by  which 
it  was  lifted.  This  board  was  placed  against  the  oven  opening, 
after  the  bread  had  been  put  in,  it  was  then  plastered  around 
the  sides  with  clay,  cob,  or  mortar,  to  keep  the  oven  quite 
air-tight.  In  later  days,  many  of  the  old  ovens  were  fitted 
with  iron  hinged  doors,  similar  to  those  found  on  the  ovens 
attached  to  the  Bodley,  and  other  cooking-ranges. 

In  some  farm-houses,  particularly  in  North  Devon, 
instead  of  stone  or  brick  ovens,  cloamen  ovens,  known  also 
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as  Barnstaple  ovens  "  (See  XT.,  p.  257,  par.  301)  were,  and 
still  are  occasionally,  used.  They  are  moulded  in  one  piece 
and  built  into  the  stone  or  cob  wall. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  is  another  method  of  baking 
at  a  hearth-fire,  which  is  also  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  is  still  practised  in  certain  farm-houses,  particularly 
on  Dartmoor.  This  is  the  baking-kettle  method,  where  no 
oven  is  required. 

The  baking-kettle  is  a  cast-iron — ^sometimes  brass  or  copper 
— ^vessel,  with  loose  bow-handle  and  three  short  legs,  similar 
to  those  of  the  crock.  The  dough  having  been  placed  in  the 
baking-kettle,  the  vessel  was  then  turned  upside-down  on  a 
circular  flat  sheet  of  iron,  known  as  a  baking-ire,  which  was 
placed  on  the  hearth,  and  the  baking-kettle  was  packed 
around  with  hot  embers  of  wood  or  peat,  or  both,  from 
the  fire,  which  were  constantly  changed  until  the  bread 
was  baked. 

Of  course,  by  this  method,  only  one  loaf  could  be  baked 
at  a  time,  unless  more  than  one  baking-kettle  were  used. 
Where  there  was  no  proper  baking-kettle,  a  crock  was  often 
used  in  a  similar  manner. 

I  should  be  glad  if  other  readers  could  give  me  further 


137.  Delimitation  ot  Exeter  Parishes. — Recently  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  date  when  Exeter  was  divided 
into  parishes.  Attention  was  drawn  to  Oliver's  statement 
that  Simon  de  Apulia  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  parishes 
in  this  city  and  its  immediate  suburbs  "  (Bishops,  p.  33), 
made,  probably,  on  the  authority  of  Hoker,  who  in  two 
difeent  entries  in  his  MSS.  gives  1222  and  1224.  Miss 
Lega-Weekes  called  attention  to  an  entry  in  the  Chronicon 
Exoniense  where  the  date  is  1222,  but  held  that  the  later  date 
was  more  probable,  as  being  in  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Bruere  who  paid  much  attention  to  such  matters,  but  he  would 
hardly  have  found  time  in  his  busy  first  year,  after  April 
when  he  was  consecrated,  to  attend  to  a  matter  so  intricate. 
The  entry  referred  to  and  the  succeeding  one  in  the  Chronicon 


C.  H.  Laycock. 
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are  worth  setting  out  in  extenso  :  I  give  them  as  printed  in 
Canon  Dalton's  Ordinate  Exon.,  p.  xxi.,  from  Chapter  MS. 
3625  :— 

*'  Anno  domini  m°  cc°  vicesimo  secundo  limit  ate  sunt 
parochie  ciuitatis  Exonie.  Anno  domini  millesimo  cc'"'* 
vicesimo  quarto  obijt  Symon  huius  ecclesie  episcopus 
nonus,  cui  successit  Willehnus  nepos  Willehni  Bruer 
senioris  .  .  . 

Canon  Dalton  states  that  the  roll  whence  this  was  copied 
ended  originally  in  1308,  and  that  Adam  de  Murimuth  in 
Continuacio  Chronicarum  says  he  found  at  Exeter  the  Cathedral 
Chronicles  written  up  to  1302,  so  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
original  entry  was  made  within  80  years  of  the  event  and  there 
was  no  particular  reason  why  the  correct  date  should  not  have 
been  given.  As  it  is  followed  by  Bishop  Simon's  death,  the 
writer  must  have  believed  it  happened  in  his  episcopate. 

Frances  Rose-Troup. 

138.   Viscount  Lascelles'  Connection  witli  Devon.— The 

pedigree  of  Lord  Lascelles,  as  given  in  the  Pictorial  Supplement 
of  the  Times  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  draws  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  through  his  mother,  a  Bridgeman,  he  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  well-known  Exeter  citizens.  The 
Bridgemans  are  first  heard  of  as  an  Exeter  family,  and 
doubtless  got  their  names  from  the  Exeter  bridge.  Thomas 
Bridgeman,  son  of  Edward  Bridgeman,  of  Exeter,  married 
at  St.  Petrock's,  Exeter,  5th  Feb.,  1577,  AUce,  daughter  of 
John  Jones,  of  Exeter,  the  famous  goldsmith.  Jones  is 
best  known  as  the  maker  of  the  chalices  with  the  mark 
"  IONS  "  still  to  be  found  in  so  many  Exeter  and  Devonshire 
Churches,  and  his  godson  and  grandson,  John  Bridgeman, 
was  a  Devonshire  clergjmian — a  prebendary  of  our  Cathedral, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester  and  father  of  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  the  descent  of  Lord  Lascelles  from  whom  is 
given  in  the  Times  Supplement.  John  Jones  the  goldsmith's 
other  daughter,  Agnes,  married  another  Exeter  citizen, 
Henry  Every,  a  name  still  to  be  found  at  Exeter. 

J.  F.  Chanter. 


THE  PADSTOW  HOBBY-HORSE. 

(Photos  by  C.  J.  Tonkin,  Padstow.) 
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139.  The  Padstow  Hobby-Horse. — ^The  appearance  in 
the  streets  of  Padstow,  every  year  on  the  ist  of  May,  of  the 
hobby-horse,  called  locally  "  The  'Obby  'Oss,"  or  simply 
"  The  'Oss,"  is  a  custom  of  great  but  unknown  antiquity. 
The  generally  accepted  story  is  that  **  the  Hobby-Horse  first 
appeared  at  Padstow  during  the  siege  of  Calais  (1346-7), 
when  a  French  vessel,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
Padstow  men,  who  had  sailed  for  Calais  in  two  boats  built 
and  equipped  by  the  town,  appeared  in  the  harbour.  The 
Hobby  Horse  stood  guard  on  Stepper  Point  with  such  good 
effect  that  the  Frenchmen  fled  in  terror  from  what  they  sup- 
posed must  be  the  '  Evil  One.*  "  This  is,  of  course,  purely 
imaginary,  but  the  form  of  the  "  Horse,"  and  the  words  and 
tunes  of  the  songs,  are  evidently  traditional.  The  *'  Horse  '* 
retains  a  primitive  character,  and  the  airs  of  the  songs  are 
genuine  folk-tunes,  though  the  words  have  become  corrupt 
and  confused.  The  tunes  are  sung  in  unison,  and  there  is 
no  attempt  at  harmony.  The  musical  instruments  always 
included  a  drum,  which  was  an  ancient  type  of  side  drum, 
and  such  other  instruments  as  triangle,  accordion,  concertina, 
tin  whistle,  tambourine^  etc. — the  object  aimed  at  being  to 
make  as  much  noise  as  possible. 

The  "  Horse  "  itself  is  composed  thus  :— The  "  gown  " 
is  made  of  light  canvas  distended  over  a  round  wooden  hoop 
measuring  about  six  feet  across.  Above  the  hoop  the  canvas 
is  so  shaped  as  to  come  in  around  the  neck  of  the  man  inside, 
while  resting  on  his  shoulders.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
man  does  not  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  hoop,  but  rather 
nearer  the  front.  The  "  cap  "  is  made  of  similar  material, 
the  upper  part  being  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.  It  has  a 
piece  of  canvas  hanging  down  over  the  man's  face,  painted 
to  imitate  a  face,  with  holes  cut  for  the  eyes  and  a  projecting 
piece  shaped  like  a  nose.  A  similar,  but  plain,  piece  falls 
down  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  thus  concealing 
the  upper  part  of  the  man  entirely.  On  the  front  of  the  cap 
are  painted  the  letters  O  B,  one  on  either  side,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  obscure,  though  they  are  faithfully  reproduced 
on  each  successive  new  "  cap." 

The  head  of  the  "  Horse "  is  formed  as  "  snappers," 

K 
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which  are  made  of  wood.  The  front  part  is  a  rather  crude 
representation  of  a  horse's  head,  the  under  part  being  hinged 
to  it  to  form  the  lower  jaw,  which  will  open  or  shut  at  the 
will  of  the  man  inside,  by  his  pulling  a  string.  Both  jaws  are 
studded  with  nails  to  imitate  teeth  and  to  make  a  noise  when 
brought  together  smartly.*  Hair  is  fixed  on  top  to  form 
the  mane.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  hoop  is  a  tuft  of  hair 
forming  the  tail  of  the  "  Horse,"  while  on  the  top  of  the  "  cap  " 
is  another  tuft,  which,  I  presume,  is  intended  to  represent 
the  plume  on  a  knight's  helmet.  The  whole  combination, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  imagination,  may  be  considered 
to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  knight  in  armour  sitting 
upon  a  caparisoned  horse.  All  the  parts  are  painted  black, 
reUeved  only  by  the  necessary  decorations  in  bright  colours. 

The  "  Horse  "  was  attended  by  a  "  gang,"  about  ten  in 
number,  but  the  only  one  of  these  who  had  any  special 
function  was  the  "  dancer."  Until  recently  he  wore  a  head- 
piece with  a  mask  hanging  from  it  which  covered  the  face  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  "  Horse."  This  practice  is 
now  not  strictly  followed,  but  the  "  dancer  "  dresses  in  any 
fashion  he  chooses — ^sometimes  in  his  ordinary  clothes,  and 
sometimes  as  a  woman.  But  he  always  carries  what  is  known 
as  the  **  club,"  which  is  formed  of  a  soft  pad  tied  loosely  to 
a  piece  of  wood  forming  the  handle.  On  the  pad  is  painted 
some  device  which  varies  from  time  to  time — sometimes  a 
rough  representation  of  a  face,  and  sometimes,  as  shown, 
the  arms  and  motto  of  the  Duchy. 

The  "  dancer "  seems  to  be  the  particular  personal 
attendant  of  the  "  Horse,"  acting  as  a  sort  of  guide.  All 
through  the  singing  he  dances  and  performs  many  peculiar 
antics  in  front  of,  and  in  conjunction  with,  the  "  Horse." 
During  the  singing  of  the  three  verses  of  the  "  Day  Song," 
the  "  Horse  "  and  the  "dancer  "  remain  stationary  in  a 
crouched  position.  The  verses  are  sung  without  accompani- 
ment, and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  chorus,  both  "  Horse  " 


*In  1902,  when  an  old  pair  of  "  snappers  "  were  being  scraped 
before  giving  them  another  coat  of  paint,  the  date  1802  was  found 
cut  into  the  wood.  Of  course,  this  does  not  indicate  the  age  of  the 
custom,  but  merely  that  of  the  particular  pair  of  "  snappers." 
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and  "  dancer  "  spring  up  and  commence  their  caperings,  the 
"  gang  '*  give  vent  to  their  voices,  the  drum  bangs,  and  the 
other  instruments  do  their  loudest,  and  so  on  ad  lib. 
On  moving  from  place  to  place,  the  dancer  "  entreats 
the  "Horse"  to  "Follow  me,  'Oss,*'  or  "  *Oss,  'Oss, 
Follow  me." 

About  75  to  90  years  ago — ^as  I  was  told  when  a  boy  by 
a  lady  who  as  a  girl  lived  in  the  **  Country  "  and  always 
looked  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  going  into  "  Town  " 
with  her  friends  on  May  day,  dressed  in  white  —  the 
"  gang "  used  to  start  about  daybreak  to  "  rise  up " 
(awaken)  the  inhabitants  by  singing  the  "  Morning 
Song "  (appended  hereto).  This  was  to  induce  them  to 
prepare  for  the  ceremony  by  cutting  branches  of  trees  in 
leaf,  as  well  as  furze  and  all  the  flowers,  both  garden 
and  wild,  they  were  able  to  get.  The  trees  and  furze  were 
used  for  decorating  the  streets,  and  the  flowers  for  personal 
adornment. 

At  the  top  of  one  of  the  main  streets,  known  as  "  Cross 
Street,"  and  between  its  forked  continuations  stands  a 
prominent  house,  known  as  "  Cross  House,"  in  front  of  which 
is  a  piece  of  paving  having  at  its  centre  a  cross  formed  with 
inlaid  stones.  At  this  spot  was  raised  a  very  high  pole 
decorated  with  flowers  and  greenery  and  known  as  the 
'*  May-pole." 

During  the  forenoon  the  **  Horse  "  and  "  gang  "  appeared, 
and,  after  announcing  their  presence  by  singing  the  "  Day 
Song  "  (appended),  proceeded  to  parade  the  "  Country  " — 
that  is,  the  part  of  the  parish  outside  the  "  Town  "  itself. 
The  "  Horse  "  was  led  to  a  large  pool,  about  a  mile  from  the 
*'  Town,"  known  as  "  Treator  Pool " — ^to  drink,  but  this 
custom  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years.  In  the  early 
afternoon  the  "  Horse "  again  appeared  in  the  "  Town," 
and  began  prancing  during  the  singing  of  the  "  Day  Song  " 
again.  By  this  time  the  whole  population  were  ready  to 
take  part  and  help  swell  the  chorus.  The  men  and  women 
were  all  in  holiday  attire,  and  the  younger  members  either  in 
white  or  their  lightest  coloured  clothes.  The  merrymaking 
went  on  until  evening,  when  it  was  terminated  by  a  dance 
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round  the  May-pole,  The  raising  of  the  May-pole  was 
discontinued  for  a  number  of  years,  but  has  now  been 
revived. 

At  a  later  date  the  custom  fell  into  disrepute.  The 
"  Morning  Song "  was  started  at  midnight  and  continued 
throughout  the  night,  gardens  were  robbed  of  their  flowers, 
and  much  damage  was  done.  The  "  gang,"  whose  main 
object  was  to  collect  money,  frequently  got  drunk  and  riotous. 
The  "  Horse  "  was  painted  with  some  soft  sooty  material, 
which,  when  rubbed  against  a  spectator's  clothing  or  skin, 
left  a  dirty  black  greasy  mark  and  caused  considerable 
annoyance. 

About  30  years  ago,  however,  a  number  of  young  men 
endeavoured  to  remove  this  scandal  and  to  restore  the^^ 
custom  to  its  former  popularity.  They  appeared  with  a 
*'  New  Horse,"  exactly  similar  to  the  old  one,  except  that 
it  was  painted  white  instead  of  black,  and  the  men  themselves 
were  all  dressed  in  white  and  decorated  with  flowers.  This 
continued  for  a  few  years,  and  was  followed  by  another 
black  "  Horse,"  with  the  men  still  in  white  but  wearing  a 
piece  of  blue  ribbon ;  this  was  known  as  the  "  Blue  Ribbon 
Horse."  Since  that  there  has  always  been  one,  and  sometimes 
two  "  Horses  "  in  addition  to  the  "  Old  Horse."  The  "  New 
Horses  "  generally  share  their  takings  with  some  charitable 
Institution.  Of  late  years  also,  many  small  gangs  of  boys 
have  appeared  with  miniature  horses,  known  as  "  Little 
Horses,"  but  this  is  only  an  excuse  for  collecting  money. 
The  May-pole  is  now  fixed  in  Broad  Street.  For  some  years 
the  Town  Band  has  helped  to  make  the  evening  more 
enjoyable,  and  at  the  close  of  day  the  two  or  three 
"  Horses"  meet  in  Market  Street  and  take  part  in  a  combined 
dance. 

There  were  several  expressions  used  in  connection 
with  the  proceedings  which  seem  to  have  died  out.  For 
instance,  there  was  some  action  performed  by  the 
"Horse"  which  was  known  as  "  wee-ing."  I  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  but  I  well  remember  hearing, 
when  a  boy,  the  following  conversation  between  two  very 
old  women  : — 
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ist  Woman  :  'Ave  ya  seen  the  *Oss  ? 
2nd  Do. :  No.  'Ave  you  ? 

1st  Do. :  Aw,  iss,  I've  seen  un.  'E's  fonnen  wicket.  'E's 
puddily  wee-ing.  (Oh,  yes,  I've  seen  him.  He  is 
very  frisky,  and  is  "  wee-ing  "  a  lot.) 

The  same  expression  appears  in  some  local  verses  (slightly 
altered) : — 


Hail  to  the  glorious  First  of  May  ! 
Padstow  is  festive  on  that  day. 
When  the  'Oss  comes  out  in  floral 
array.  Wee  'Oss. 

In  a  room  at  the  Golden  Lion  Inn 
The  'Oss  and  its  pals  the  day  begin 
In  the  old,  old  way ;  the  while 
they  sing  Wee  'Oss. 

Meantime  the  people  crowd  about. 
Waiting  to  see  the  'Oss  come  out ; 
Every  one  you  meet  will  shout 
Wee  'Oss. 

At  half  past  ten  this  company  rum 
Out  of  the  Golden  Lion  come. 
With  voices  loud  and  beat  of  drum. 

Wee  'Oss. 

I  wish  to  note  the  dancing  too, 
So  well  performed  by  one  McQ. — 
Observe  the  antics  he  goes  through. 
Wee  'Oss. 

One  and  all  now  shout  and  sing, 
The  drum  beats  hard  its  place  to 
win. 

Oh  I  what  a  devil  of  a  din  ! 

Wee  'Oss. 


To  Treator  the  'Oss  then  wends 
its  way. 

Followed  by  youths  and  maidens 
gay. 

Who  to  each  other  often  say : 
Wee  'Oss. 

Returning  they  parade  the  place, 
Dancing  the  while  with  ease  and 
grace. 

Till  tired  out  they  cease  the  chase. 

Wee  'Oss. 

Long  may  the  song  be  sung  ! 
Long  may  the  old  and  young 
Shout  with  all  their  strength  of 
lung.  Wee  'Oss  ! 

Long  may  the  'Oss  survive  ! 
Long  may  we  hope  and  strive 
To  keep  this  ancient  rite  alive  ! 

Wee  'Oss. 

For  if  this  custom  old  should  die. 
Past  'Osses  will  come  back  and 
sigh ; 

Together  they  will  rend  the  sky 
With  one  last  agonising  cry — 
Wee  'Oss. 


I  append  the  words  of  the  two  songs  as  they  are  now  sung. 
Some  of  the  verses  which  appear  in  printed  copies  are 
here  omitted,  and  the  remainder  do  not  appear  to  be  sung 
in  any  particular  sequence.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
words  have  often  to  be  considerably  strained  to  fit  them  to 
the  tune. 

The  above  description  is  written  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  from  older  inhabitants 
in  my  younger  days.  I  hope  that  the  custom,  though 
shorn  of  its  ancient  glory,  will  continue  to  live  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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JLhc  lpa&6tow  flDai?  Song. 

MORNING  SONG. 


1.  U  -  nite  .  .  and    u  -  nite,     and        let       us   all     u  -  nite,  For 

2.  I       warn    you,  young  men,     I        warn    you  ev  -  'ry    one.  For 

3.  A  -  rise  up.  Mis  -  ter   ,    and       joy      may  you   be  -  tide,  For 


Sum-mer  is  a  -  come  un  -  to  day ;  And  whi-ther  we  are  go  -  ing,  we 
Sum-mer  is  a  -  come  un  -  to  day ;  To  go  .  .  to  the  green-wood  and 
Sum-mer  is    a  -  come  un  -  to    day;    And    bright    is  your  bride  that 


all  .  .  will  u  -  nite  In  the  mer  -  ry  morn  -  ing  of  May. 
fetch  your  may  home  In  the  mer  -  ry  morn  -  ing  of  May. 
lies  . .      by  your  side      In    the   mer  -  ry  morn  -  ing      of  May. 


Refrain. 


Sum-mer  is    a  -  come  im  -  to  day ;  How  hap  -  py    is  the    lit  -  tie  bird  that 

-N-r-T^  ■  k  ^  ,  \- 


mer  •  ri  •  ly   doth  sing     In    the  mer  -  ry  morn  •  ing     of  May. 


DAY  SONG. 


I.  Oh,  where  is    St.  George?  oh,  where  is    he,     O?    He's    out   in  his 

4  1  


long      boat,  . 
2nd  &*  3rd  Verses, 


all       on  .   .      the       salt  .  .     sea,  O. 

Regain  as  above,  "  Now  with  the  merry  ring,"  &C' 


2.  Up    flies      the     kite.        and       down  falls     the     lark,     O !  Aunt 

3.  Sum  -  mer  .  .        and   »  .   •      Summer,  and     the     May,     0 1  For 


Ur  -  su  -  la  Bird  -  hood  she  had  an  old  yow,  And  she 
Sum  -  mer     is        a  -  come  and     Win  -  ter's     a    -    go,  And 


Now 


died       in       her  old   .    .       park,       O !     .     .     .  ) 

Sum  -  mer      is         come  .  .     un-to        day.  ...  J 

Refrain  as  above,  "  Now  with  the  merry  ring,"  &C. 
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THE  PADSTOW  MAY  SONG. 

MORNING  SONG. 

1.  Unite  and  unite,  and  let  us  all  unite. 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
And  whither  we  are  going,  we  all  will  unite 
In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

Chorus  {sung  anywhere  ad  lib.)  : — 

With  the  merry  ring,  adieu  the  merry  spring. 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
How  happy  is  the  little  bird  that  merrily  doth  sing 

In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

2.  I  warn  you,  young  men,  I  warn  you  every  one. 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day. 
To  go  to  the  greenwood  and  fetch  your  may  home, 
In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

3.  Arise  up.  Mister  .  .  .  .  ,  and  joy  may  you  betide, 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
And  bright  is  your  bride  that  lies  by  your  side 
In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

4.  Arise  up.  Missis  .  .  .  .  ,  and  gold  be  your  ring, 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
And  give  to  us  a  cup  of  ale,  the  merrier  we  shall  sing. 
In  a  merry  morning  of  May. 

5.  Arise  up.  Mister  .  .  .  .  ,  with  your  sword  by  your  side. 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
Your  steed  is  in  the  stable  awaiting  for  to  ride 
In  a  merry  morning  of  May. 

6.  Arise  up.  Master  ,  and  reach  me  your  hand. 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
And  you  shall  have  a  lively  lass,  with  a  thousand  pounds  in 
hand. 

In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

7.  Arise  up.  Master  .  .  .  .  ,  I  know  you  well  a-fine, 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
You  have  a  shilling  in  your  purse,  and  I  wish  it  was  in  mine. 
In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

.  Arise  up.  Miss  .....  and  strew  all  your  flowers. 
For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
It  is  but  a  while  ago  since  we  have  strewed  ours, 
In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

.  Arise  up.  Misses  .  .  .  .  ,  all  out  of  your  beds. 
For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
Your  chamber  shall  be  strewed  with  the  white  rose  and  the  red 
In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

.  Where  are  the  young  men  that  here  now  should  dance  ? 
For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
Some  they  are  in  England,  and  some  they  are  in  France, 
In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

.  The  young  men  of  Padstow  they  might  if  they  wo'ld. 
For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
They  might  have  built  a  ship  and  gilded  her  with  gold. 
In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 
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12.  And  now  fare  you  well,  and  we  bid  you  all  good  cheer, 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
We  call  once  more  unto  your  house  before  another  year. 
In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 


1.  Oh,  where  is  St.  George  ?  oh,  where  is  he,  O  ? 
He's  out  in  his  long-boat,  all  on  the  salt  sea,  O. 

Chorus  : — 

Oh,  the  merry  ring,  adieu  the  merry  spring, 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
How  happy  is  the  little  bird  that  merrily  doth  sing 

In  the  merry  morning  of  May.  - 

2.  Up  flies  the  kite,  and  down  falls  the  lark,  O  ! 
Aunt  Ursula  Bird'ood  she  had  an  old  yaw  (ewe). 
And  she  died  in  her  old  park,  O  ! 

3.  Summer  and  summer,  and  the  may,  O  ! 
For  summer  is  a-come,  and  winter's  a-go — 
And  summer  is  come  unto  day. 

4.  Now  fare  you  well,  and  we  bid  you  all  good  cheer. 

For  summer  is  a-come  unto  day  ; 
We  call  no  more  unto  your  house  before  another  year. 
In  the  merry  morning  of  May. 

The  printed  copy  has  two  more  verses,  but  I  have  never 
heard  them  sung  : — 

Where  are  the  French  dogs  that  make  such  boast,  O  ? 

They  shall  eat  the  grey  goose  feather. 

And  we  will  eat  the  roast,  O  ! 

And  in  every  land,  O,  the  land  that  ere  we  go. 

Thou  might'st  have  shown  thy  knavish  face. 
Thou  might'st  have  tarried  at  home,  O  ! 
But  thou  shalt  be  an  old  cuckold. 
And  thou  shalt  wear  the  horns,  O  ! 


[Accounts  of  this  custom  have  already  appeared  in  print, 
but  the  foregoing  is  from  one  who  has  been  familiar  with  it 
from  childhood,  and  the  photographs  were  specially  taken 
for  this  article.  The  best  and  most  complete  of  these  earlier 
accounts  is  by  S.  Baring-Gould  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
in  A  Garland  of  Country  Song  (1895),  pp.  90-95,  with  which 
this  should  be  compared.  Other  accounts  appear  in  Baring- 
Gould's  Cornwall  (1899)  pp.  168-170,  Hunt's  Popular  Romances 
of  the  West  of  England  (3rd  Ed.,  1881),  pp.  194,  474-5,  and 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.'s  Guide  to  Newquay  (8th  Ed.),  pp.  58-9. 


DAY  SONG. 


E.  T. 


—Eds.] 
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140.  *•  Out  Hurling  **  at  Great  Torrington.— Recently 
there  have  been  several  accounts  in  the  local  newspapers 
of  the  game  of  "  Hurling/*  which  appears  to  have  been 
revived  in  the  Cornish  towns  of  St.  Ives  and  St.  Columb  in 
particular.  As,  from  the  descriptions  in  the  public  press, 
the  game  differs  in  various  particulars  from  that  which  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  my  boyhood's  days,  I  think  it  may 
be  of  interest  if  I  give  an  account  of  it  as  it  used  to  be 
played  in  Great  Torrington.  In  obtaining  this  information 
I  have  not  trusted  to  my  own  memory  alone,  but  have 
culled  most  of  the  details  from  old  Torringtonians  who  have 
been  willing  to  furnish  me  with  what  I  sought.  Un- 
fortunately, I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  there  were 
ever  any  written  rules  of  the  game,  but  all  my  informants 
have  agreed  in  the  details  of  its  methods  of  playing. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  may  be  the  parent  of  our 
modern  football,  though  this  is,  of  course,  only  conjecture 
on  my  part. 

The  last  time  the  game  was  played  here,  and  that  after 
a  very  long  interval,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.,  and  this  gap  may 
account  for  its  not  having  been  then  played,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  oldest  onlookers,  in  the 
orthodox  fashion.  The  regular  day  for  the  game  was  Trinity 
Monday,  which  from  time  immemorial  was  the  date  of  the 
Great  Torrington  "  Revel."  This  I  have  briefly  touched 
upon  in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion at  Sidmouth  in  1903,  and  though  somewhat  travelling 
away  from  my  present  subject,  I  should  like  to  add  an  incident 
which  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  Revel  used  to  occur, 
according  to  an  old  tradition  here.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
on  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  the  Revel,  a  set  of 
half  a  dozen  silver  Spoons,  to  be  the  first  prize  awarded  at 
the  Sports  on  the  following  day,  were  fixed  in  the  form  of 
a  kind  of  "  cockade  "  in  a  hat  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  Parish  Church  during  Morning 
Service. 

The  game  of  **  out-hurling "  (pronounced,  of  course, 
"  out-urling  "  but  never  called  "  hurling  "  as  far  as  I  am 
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aware)  was  always  played  on  the  same  part  of  Torrington 
Commons,  viz.  that  which  included  the  site  of  the  skirmish 
detailed  by  Clarendon  between  a  Royalist  force  stationed 
at  Torrington  and  an  attacking  one  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Bennet  coming  from  Barnstaple.    This  site  is  at  the 
bottom  of  **  School  Lane,"  and  the  two  goals  were  respectively 
situated  at  "  Bear  Head  "  and  at  a  spot  near  a  field  called 
*'  Barber's  Piece  "  lying  in  the  valley  through  which  runs 
a  brook  known  as  the  "Common  Lake,"  the  whole  course 
being  about  half  a  mile  in  length.    The  fact  that  much  of 
the  line  of  play  was  alongside  the  course  of  this  brook,  added 
very  greatly  to  the  excitement  of  the  game,  and  I  remember, 
as  one  of  my  earliest  recollections,  seeing  a  couple  of  players 
rolling  over  and  over  in  the  stream-course,  bespattered  with 
mud,  in  their  endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the  ball.  The 
one  who  secured  the  ball  had  to  run  with  it  in  the  direction 
x)f  his  goal,  whilst  those  on  the  other  side  endeavoured  to 
intercept  him,  and  on  one  of  them  succeeding  in  striking  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  saying  at  the  same  time  "  deliver,"  he  had 
to  throw  the  ball,  and,  of  course,  to  one  of  his  own  side,  if  he 
could  manage  to  do  so.   In  arranging  the  game  every  player 
had  a  man  of  the  other  side  allotted  to  him,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  secure  the  ball  when  thrown.  The  goals  consisted 
of  rounded  upright   posts,    one   at   each   end    of  the 
course,  with  a  cup  or  depression  hollowed  out  on  the  top, 
into  which  the  ball  had  to  be  placed  by  the  player. 
Around  these  goal-posts  a  large  circle  was  traced  in  the 
turf,   and  one  of  the  rules  was  that  no  player  who 
caught  the  ball  when  he  was  inside  the  circle  was  allowed 
to  place  it  on  the  goal-post,  but  had  to  throw  it  out- 
side the  boundary  again,  so  that,  to  win  a  goal,  the 
player  must  have  captured  the  ball  on  the  outside  of  the 
goal  boundary,  and  in  face  of  obstacles,  got  within  the 
charmed  circle  and  placed  it  in  its  receptacle  on  top  of 
the  post. 

There  were  many  minor  points  to  be  observed  in  the 
game,  such  as  the  players  being  obliged  to  throw  the  ball 
**  over-hand,"  the  distance  of  the  circle  from  the  goal-post, 
the  size  of  the  ball,  etc.,  but  I  trust  that  I  have  given  a 
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sufficiently  interesting  and  accurate  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  game  was  aforetime  played  in  Great  Torrington, 
to  make  it  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q. 

George  M.  Doe. 

141.  "  Knights  of  the  Shire." — ^In  a  contemporary 
account  of  the  election,  in  1818,  of  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Fortescue,  commonly  called  Lord  Viscount  Ebrington,  and 
Edmund  Pollexfen  Bastard,  Esquire,  as  Knights  of  the  Shire 
to  represent  the  county  of  Devon  in  parUament,  it  is  said 
that,  after  the  declaration  by  the  High  Sheriff  and  the 
customary  complimentary  speeches,  "  Lord  Ebrington  and 
Mr.  Bastard  went  immediately  into  the  Court,  where  the 
usual  ceremony  of  girting  with  the  sword  and  spur  was 
observed,  and  the  indentures  signed.  Mr.  Bastard  was 
chaired  the  same  evening,  according  to  his  request,  in  an 
almost  private  manner."  Can  any  reader  give  a  description 
of  the  ceremony  ?    Was  it  performed  by  the  High  Sheriff  ? 

R.  Pearse  Chope, 

142.  Knave's  Ash. — ^This  place-name  occurs  at  the 
junction  of  the  parishes  of  Ipplepen,  Berry  Pomeroy,  and 
Little  Hempston,  and  there  gives  name  to  Knave's  Ash  Cross, 
and,  near  by.  Knave's  Ash  Barn.  Another  plot  of  land  at 
the  junction  of  the  lanes  from  Cockington  and  Edginswell 
respectively,  in  the  parish  of  Kingskerswell,  is  known  on  the 
tithe-map  as  Knave's  Ash.  Gallows  Gate,  not  far  from  the 
latter  instance,  which  marks  the  junction  of  the  parishes  of 
Cockington,  Marldon  (Paignton),  and  Kingskerswell  (St. 
Mary  church),  is  on  the  Kingesdon,  mentioned  in  the  Cartulary 
of  Torre  Abbey  and  recently  identified  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  F.  Fagan,  vicar  of  Kingskerswell,  who  has 
shown  me  that  the  topmost  field  is  marked  on  his  tithe  map 
'  Kingsland, 'below  which  are  to  be  found  '  Great  Kingslade  ' 
a  nd  'Little  Kingslade  or  land.' 

This  highest  point  in  the  district  (501  feet)  was  undoubtedly 
the  meeting-place  originally  of  the  Hundred  of  Carsuelle, 
subsequently  named  Heytor.   As  has  been  recently  pointed 
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out  in  our  contemporary  Notes  and  Queries  (12S.  xi.,  p.  50), 
Gallows  Gate  and  the  instances  of  Hangman's  Stone,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  doubtless  mark  the  site  of  the  '  forches  ' 
or  gallows.  I  believe  that  Knave's  Ash  Cross  signifies  a 
similar  gruesome  spot.  Only  this  one  instance  in  Devon- 
shire is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  1810  and  is  spelt 
Knaysash-barn.  Can  other  occurences  of  this  place-name  be 
cited?  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 


[The  race  course  at  York  is  known  as  *  Knavesmire/  or 
'The  Knavesmire.'— Eds.] 

143.  Exmouth — Sacheverell  Hall. — Sacheverell  Hall  is 
the  only  gentleman's  seat,  in  Exmouth  hamlet,  marked  on 
Benjamin  Donn's  Map  of  Devon,  1765.  From  the  letterpress 
accompanying  the  map  it  would  appear  that  the  house  was 
then  unoccupied.  Can  the  site  be  identified  ?  Is  there  any 
evidence  that  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  (1672-1724)  ever  lived 
there  ?  The  most  likely  period  would  be  during  his  suspension, 
17 10-13.  The  State  Trial  for  his  sermons  on  "  Perils  from 
false  brethren  "  and  similar  subjects,  lasted  from  27th  Feb.  to 
20th  March,  1709-10.  There  is  a  vivid  account  of  the  scenes 
in  London,  during  the  trial,  in  Chambers'  Book  of  Days 
(Dec.  14.)  Rev.  William  John  Wesley  Webb  (afterwards 
Everitt),  [Dev.  N.  &  Q.,  v.,  92]  in  his  Memorials  of  Exmouth, 
1872,  1883,  1885,  (unindexed)  does  not  appear  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  house.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that 
there  is  room  for  a  new  history  of  Exmouth,  with  early  plans 
of  the  town  and  an  index.  R.  B.  M. 

144.  Ottery  St.  Mary. — Can  any  reader  throw  light 
upon  the  following  matters  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  1819-37,  Appendix 
(Vol.  iii.  of  Besley's  edition)  : — 

(1)  Poor's  nolke,  p.  67.  (1600). 

(2)  Tenure  of  old  barton,  p.  63.  (1687). 

(3)  Fool's  meadow,"  given  for  the  support  of  any 
natural  fool  born  in  the  parish,  p.  29.    (i8th  cent.) 

§^U.x\Ma(r.  R-B.M. 
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145.  Crediton— Bowder  Hill  Chapel.— -The  register  of 
Births  and  Baptisms  (at  Somerset  House)  is  complete  from 
1735  to  1837,  but  the  Burials  register  extends  from  1828 
to  1837  only.  A  note  in  vol.  iii  states  that  an  earlier 
book  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Berry,  attorney,  Crediton.  Can 
any  reader  say  where  the  missing  book  is  now  ?       R.  B.  M. 

146.  Dartmouth  French  Church.— The  registers  of  the 
French  Churches  at  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  are  at  Somerset 
House  and  have  been  printed  by  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
London,  vol.,  xx.,  1912  (D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.,  xi.,  iii).  In  the 
Stonehouse  Registers,  vol.  iii.,  under  the  date  1748,  there 
is  a  reference  to  Jean  Maillard,  pastor  of  the  French  Church 
at  Dartmouth.  Any  information  about  the  Dartmouth 
Church  and  its  registers  would  be  valued.         R.  B.  M. 

147.  Tiverton — ^Boyce's  History. — Some  notes  which  I 
have,  include  the  following  : — ^Tiverton  1800  {sic)  :  Prospectus 
of  a  new  edition  of  M.  Dunsford's  Historical  Memoirs  of 
Tiverton,  remodelled  and  continued  to  the  present  time  by 
G.  Boyce,  portrait,  map  and  views,  8vo.  Tiverton  1836  : 
M.  Dunsford's  Historical  Memories,  a  new  edition  re-modelled 
and  continued  by  George  Boyce  (in  parts,  3  only  issued). 

1841.  Letter  from  John  Edwards,  of  Bampton,  in  the 
Stockdale  Collection  (F.  pp.  111-2),  of  the  Exeter  Dio. 
Archit.  and  Archaeolog.  Soc.  at  the  Dev.  and  Ex.  Institution  : 
"  Boyce's  history  of  Tiverton  has  never  been  completed, 
when  there  a  few  days  since  I  endeavoured  to  procure  you 
a  copy  of  the  part  pubHshed,  but  could  not  and  was  told  by 
his  nephew  it  could  not  be  obtained." 

1845.  Lt.-Col.  Harding  in  the  Preface  to  his  History 
of  Tiverton  says  :  "A  new  edition  commenced  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Boyce,  although  possessing  considerable  interest  " 

  I  am  desirous  of  finding  where  the  print  and 

MS.  of  Boyce's  history  may  be  seen.  R.  B.  M. 

148.  Hollacombe  Parish  Registers.— The  Hst  of  transcripts 
made  by  Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  1891, 
p.  167)  includes  a  transcript  of  Hollacombe  registers  to  1739. 
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According  to  the  Parliamentary  Return  on  Parish  Registers 
(printed  in  1833)  nothing  was  then  known  of  any  Hollacombe 
Registers  between  1704  and  1737.  Could  some  one  having 
access  to  the  Hollacombe  Registers  ascertain  whether  there 
are  any  entries  between  1704  and  1737  ?  R.  B.  M. 

149.  Plymbridge  Pilgrimages.— On  30  September,  1450, 
an  indult  was  granted  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  for  the  Prior  of 
Plympton  to  depute  fit  priests  to  hear  confessions  and  absolve 
the  *'  great  multitude  of  faithful  from  divers  parts  of  the 
world  "  who  resort  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Pl5mibrigge,  on  account  of  many  miracles  which  God  has 
wrought  therein  by  the  merits  of  the  said  Virgin  {Calendar 
of  Papal  Letters,  vol.  x.,  p.  63).  These  confessors  were  to 
have  extraordinary  powers  of  absolution  and  dispensation 
(i  Oct.,  1450,  ib.  p.  62),  and  the  Prior  was  to  be  entitled  to 
wear  an  almuce  of  vair  after  the  manner  of  other  prelates 
in  those  parts  [ib.  p.  63),  and  might  use  a  portable  altar  for 
Mass,  even  before  daybreak  (ih.  p.  93).  Further  information 
about  these  pilgrimages  would  be  valued.  R.  B.  M. 

150.  Samuel  Foote. — The  pedigree  of  this  great  comedian 
as  given  by  various  authorities — ^Boase,  Tregelles,  and  Percy 
Fitzgerald — ^is  in  a  very  confused  condition.  He  was  born 
at  Truro,  and  his  forebears  had  been  in  Cornwall  for  at  least 
two  generations  before  him. 

Were  not  the  Footes  originally  a  Devon  family  ?  Who 
was  Lundy  Foote  ?  Was  there  not  a  Miss  Foote,  a  celebrated 
actress,  who  came  from  Plymouth  district  ?  Pes.  |^ 

[According  to  Baring-Gould,  Samuel  Foote  *'  was  well 
descended,  deriving  from  the  family   of  Foote  of  Trelo- 
gorsick,  in  Veryan,  afterwards  of  Lambesso,  in  S.  Clements, 
acquired  by  bequest  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  ....  . 

As  no  pedigree  of  the  family  has  been  recorded,  it  is  imknown 
who  was  the  grandfather  of  Samuel  Foote,  but  possibly  he 
may  have  been  the  Samuel  Foote  of  Tiverton  whose  daughter 
Elizabeth  married,  1691,  Dennis  Glyn  of  Cardinham " 
{Cornish  Characters,  280).  An  account  of  Maria  Foote,  the 
actress,  afterwards  Countess  of  Harrington,  is  given  in  the 
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same  author's  Devonshire  Characters,  21-34  *  father  was 
an  actor  at  Plymouth,  and  claimed  relationship  with  SamueL 
—Eds.] 

151.    William  Borrow. — ^In  the  Life  of  George  Borrow, 
by  Herbert  Jenkins,  page  421,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 
"  During  Borrow's  stay  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (1855),  news 
reached  him  of  the  death  of  a  kinsman,  William,  son  of 
Samuel  Borrow  his  cousin,  a  cooper  at  Devonport. 

William  Borrow  had  gone  to  America,  where  he  had 
'  won  a  prize  for  a  new  and  wonderful  application  of  steam . '  " 
Where  can  I  find  further  particulars  of  William  Borrow 
and  his  invention  ?  J.  H.  R. 


152.  Revd.    Kent. — ^In  the  Life  and  Letters  of 

Washington  Irving,  published  in  1882  by  his  nephew,  Pierre 
Munro  Irving,  it  is  stated  that  Washington's  mother,  nde  Sarah 
Sanders  of  Falmouth,  was  the  "  grand-daughter  of  an  English 
curate  whose  name  was  Kent."  In  the  Falmouth  Registers 
printed  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society  I  find 
the  marriage  of  John  Sanders  and  Anna  Kent  duly  recorded, 
4th  June,  1737  ;  also  the  baptism  of  their  eldest  daughter 
Ann,  2ist  April,  1738.  Sarah  Sanders'  baptism  is  not 
recorded  in  these  registers,  nor  is  it  at  Budock. 

I  can  find  no  trace  among  the  Cornish  clergy  of  a  Revd. 
Kent,  and  am  penning  this  note  in  the  hope  that  some 
reader  of  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.  can  supply  information  as  to  the 
Revd.  Kent,  his  parish,  and  his  family.  J.  H.  R. 

153.  Tony  Manor  and  Family.— (i)  Will  any  one  kindly 
inform  me  where  the  manor  of  Tony  in  Cornwall  is  situated  ? 

(2)  Was  it  formerly  a  possession  of  the  de  Tony  family  ? 

(3)  Can  any  one  give  me  any  information  concerning  the 
William  Tone  mentioned  below  ? 

Alexander  Penhillick  of  Penhillick,  co.  Cornwall,  married 
Florence,  dau.  of  William  Tone.  Chancery  Proceedings, 1^82, 
Eliz.  Pp.  4,  No.  36.  Florence  Penhillick  of  Helston,  widow, 
V.  Tho.  Lukey,  John  Penhillick  the  younger,  and  others,^  part 
of  Gweok  Wood.         ^  ,  London-Devonian. 
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154.  Pomeroy  and  Darby  Families. — Record  wanted  of 
marriage  of : — 

(1)  Thomas  Pomeroy,  living  at  St.  Sidwell's,  Exeter. 
Children :  1719,  Elizabeth ;  1721,  Mary ;  1722, 
John.  John  married,  1748,  Mary  Southard ;  EHza- 
beth  married,  1738,  James  Tanner. 

(2)  John  and  Sarah  Darby  (may  be  spelt  Derby,  Derbe, 
or  Darbie),  living  Oct.  6,  1717.  Son  John  married 
Ann  Blake,  1742. 

Also,  baptism  of  : — 

(1)  Ann  Blake,  born  about  1717. 

(2)  Susanna  Turner,  born  1793 ;  sisters  Sarah  and 
Elizabeth  (Sarah  married,  1810,  John  Fowler). 

Please  communicate  direct  with 
141,  Culford  Road,  London,  N.i.         Frederick  Joseph  Darby. 

155.  Rogers  and  Leman  of  Plymouth. — Can  any  reader 
give  information  concerning  the  family  of  Frederick  Rogers 
and  (his  sister  ?)Mrs.  Mary  Cooper  Leman  of  Plymouth,  to 
whom  Waddeton  Manor  was  sold  in  1754  ?  Mr.  William 
Risdon  and,  earlier,  Mr.  Jonathan  Ridout  seem  to  have 
acted  for  them  in  the  matter.  What  was  the  occupation  or 
business  of  the  Rogers  family  at  Plymouth  ? 

Chelston  Hall,  Torquay.  Hugh   R.  Watkin. 

156.  Washington  Family.— The  will  of  WilUam  Washing- 
ton of  Topsham,  Devon,  gent,  was  proved  in  the  P.C.C. 
July  31,  1651.  He  leaves  to  his  eldest  son  William  £60  at 
21,  and  after  the  death  of  his  (the  testator's)  wife  one- third  of 
his  plate,  and  one-third  of  the  leases  of  the  houses  and  plots 
of  land  in  Loughborough  in  the  county  of  Leicester ;  to  his 
second  son,  Darcie,  and  to  his  third  son  Thomas,  one-third 
each  of  his  plate  and  his  leases.  He  also  leaves  Thomas 
£80  at  21.  He  makes  his  wife  Mary  his  Extrix.,  and  gives 
her  his  plate  and  leaseholds  for  her  life,  and  also  the  residue 
of  his  estate,  "she  to  seek  all  good  means  to  settle  her  second 
son  in  some  good  course,  and  to  do  good  to  them  [sic]  as  they 
are  in  duty  and  obedience,  and  you  my  children,  I  charge 
you  as  you  will  answer  at  the  great  day  that  you  endeavour 
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to  give  comfort  to  my  dear  wife,  your  tender  mother,  whose 
case  is  sad,  and  so  the  Lord  give  us  a  blessed  meeting  in 
eternal  happiness."    Dated  6  Sept.,  1650. 

Information  about  this  man  is  much  desired.  The  name 
of  his  second  son,  Darcie,  suggests  that  William  the  testator, 
may  be  identical  with  William  Washington,  bapt.  at  Adwick, 
Yks.,  9  Oct.,  1595,  whose  eldest  brother's  christian  name  was 
Darcie.  In  that  case  he  belonged  to  a  well-known  Yorkshire 
family,  and  was  the  brother  of  Richard  Washington,  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  DubUn,  1640. 

On  June  26,  1724,  a  Thos.  Washington  was  buried  at 
Cerne  Abbas,  Dorset.  As  appears  from  various  depositions,  he 
was  about  80  years  or  more  at  the  time  of  his  death,  so  that 
he  may  well  have  been  the  son  of  WiUiam  of  Topsham. 
29,  Larkhall  Rise,  S.W.  4.  T.  C.  Dale. 

157.  The  Battle  of  Pinhoe  (XL,  p.  186,  par.  233  ;  XIL, 
p.  14,  par.  24  ;  p.  63,  par.  68  ;  p.  116,  par.  117). — ^Is  it  not 
time  that  an  armistice  was  afforded  to  this  contest  ?  I 
should  not  myself  have  taken  up  a  weapon  in  the  fray,  did 
I  not  wish  to  ask  :  In  what  edition  of  Risdon  is  the  story  of 
the  Parish  Priest  and  the  arrows  to  be  found  ? 

It  is  not  in  the  usual  printed  edition,  and  I  have  looked 
through  several  MS.  copies  preserved  in  the  City  Library 
at  Exeter,  some  of  which  vary  slightly  from  the  well-known 
printed  volume,  but  none  of  which  have  this  story. 

I  find  no  earlier  mention  of  it  than  in  Polwhele's  Devon, 
where  he  adds  it  in  a  note,  and  says  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Chappie's 
MSS.  This  arouses  two  more  queries  :  Where  did  Chappie 
find  it  ?    And,  where  can  we  find  Mr.  Chappie's  MSS.  ? 

^  P'^''^  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 

158.  Pinhoe :  its  Derivation  (XIL,  p.  61,  par.  68  ;  p. 
117,  par.  118). — ^Miss  Arnold  Foster  devotes  a  lengthy  para- 
graph to  "  Winnow,  Pinnock,  and  Twinnock."  Has  not  the 
confusion  arisen  in  the  writing,  not  speaking,  of  the  name 
due  to  the  similarity  of  the  A.-S.  letters  for  our  P  and  W.  ? 

F.  Rose-Troup. 
[In  Letters  Patent  of  1597  St.  Wenn  or  Wenna  of  Cheristow, 
Hartland,  is  written  St.  Twyn. — Eds.]  n  .  ?  ^4  • 
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159.  Boghelegh  (XL,  p.  307 ;  XII.,  p.  17,  par.  27 ;  p. 
69,  pars.  75,  76). — ^I  can  add  nothing  of  value  relating  to 
Boghelegh ;  besides  the  document  copied  into  Bishop 
Bronescombe's  Register  there  is  only,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  one 
other  direct  reference  to  the  place.  No.  193,  whereby  R., 
Prior  of  St.  Nicholas,  demised  ad  firmam  the  land  at  Boghelegh 
to  Robert  filio  Baldwini,  chaplain  of  Pochell.  There  is 
mention,  in  a  grant,  of  a  boundary  formed  by  a  path  going 
from  Boghelegh  towards  Thorverton,  and  Bartholomew  de 
Boghelegh  in  1269-70  granted  to  St.  Nicholas  all  his  land  in 
Cadbury,  and  confirmed  what  "  Willelmus  avus  mens" 
had  granted.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  William  "  filius 
Radulfi  "  granted  to  St.  Nicholas  all  his  right  in  the  advowson 
of  the  Church  of  Kadebiri,  Richard,  prior  of  Totnes,  being  a 
witness,  which  fixes  the  date  between  1161  and  1180.  Does 
not  the  exclusion  of  the  tithes  of  Boghelegh,  a  district  within 
the  parish,  point  to  these  being  granted  at  a  different  date 
from  the  rest  ?  Frances  Rose-Troup. 

160.  Milles*  Parochial  Collections  for  Devon  (XL,  p. 
320,  par.  355). — ^Miss  Cresswell  has  done  us  a  service  in  calling 
attention  to  these  MSS.  A  report  concerning  them  is  to  be 
found  in  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  152-162.  It  is 
there  stated  that  the  five  volumes  of  Parochial  Collections 
to  which  she  refers,  "  contain  short  accounts  of  every  (?) 
parish  in  Devon."  It  may  save  other  students  disappoint- 
ment to  learn  that  the  notes  relating  to  Exeter  are  unaccount- 
ably missing,  as  is  reported  to  me  by  an  Oxford  searcher  whom 
I  asked  to  look  up  certain  points  for  me.      F.  Rose-Troup. 

In  reply  to  Mrs.  F.  Rose-Troup's  query,  I  much  regret 
to  say  that  the  notes  on  Exeter  Parishes  in  these  MSS.  are 
not  "  unaccountably  missing,"  but  can  never  have  existed. 
It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  Dr.  Milles'  Collections  contain 
a  short  report  of  every  parish  in  Devon.  I  wish  they  did. 
He  sent  his  queries  to  every  parish,  but  in  many  cases  received 
no  reply.  Nor  do  his  own  notes  always  fill  the  deficiency. 
Of  the  Exeter  parishes  the  only  one  represented  is  St.  Mary 
Arches ;  of  this  there  is  a  long  account,  so  quaint,  that  I 
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have  often  thought  of  sending  it  to  D.&  C.  N.&  Q.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

"  1754.  St.  Mary  Arches  Exon,  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exon.  Robert  Wight,  Rector.  The 
church  which  is  not  very  large,  but  neat,  stands  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  High  Street  in  the  lane  that  in  some  antient 
writings  is  styled  Arch  Lane,  from  the  arches  or  bow  that 
formerly  stood  at  the  entrance  of  it.  The  anniversary  of 
the  dedication  is  the  vigil  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as  appears 
by  three  charters  of  Indulgences,  the  ist  of  WiUiam  Brewer 
B.  of  Exon,  dated  Exon  the  8th  year  of  his  consecration. 
The  2nd  of  WiUiam  Courtenay  A.B.  of  Canterbury  dated 
Exon  Feb.  28,  1384,  the  4th  year  of  his  consecration,  the 
3rd  of  Thomas  Brantyngham  B.  of  Exon,  dated  Clyst,  Oct. 
14,  1390. 

There  is  a  decent  organ  in  the  church  erected  by  the 
parishioners  a  few  years  agone,  but  no  organist  at  present. 

There  are  several  handsome  monuments,  of  the  Walkers, 
Crossing,  John  Davy,  Xtopher  Lethbridge,  of  Ignatius 
Jurdain,  whose  life  was  formerly  published  by  Ferdinando 
Nichols,  formerly  minister  of  the  church,  who  died  in  the 
desk  while  the  psalm  was  singing.  In  the  Inventory  of  the 
goods  belonging  to  this  church,  taken  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Katherine  i8th  year  Henry  8th,  we  find  among  other  remark- 
able particulars  '  A  cote  for  God  Almighty.' 

There  are  several  tenements  invested  in  feoffees,  for  the 
upholding,  reparation,  sustentation,  keeping  and  maintaining 
of  ye  parish  church  and  the  tower,  steeple  and  spire,  and  to 
no  other  use  or  intent.  But  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
steeple  or  spire. 

Ezekiel  Hopkins,  B.  of  Ralpho  in  Ireland,  was  formerly 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  had  a  daughter  born  here  after  he 
was  Bishop. 

In  this  parish  stands  a  hospital  for  young  maidens  endowed 
by  Maynard  with  part  of  the  late  Hele's  lands.  Mr.  William 
Wotton  formerly  of  this  parish  vested  an  estate  called  East 
Culbone  in  the  parish  of  CuUompton  Devon  in  the  Feoffees  of 
the  parish  lands,  charged  with  an  annuity  to  the  Vicar  of 
Blackauton  of  £10  per  an.    The  residue  of  the  issues,  rents 
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and  profits  to  be  applied  towards  teaching  poor  children  in 
ye  city  of  Exon  to  read  the  English  Protestant  Bible. 

Mr.  Xtopher  Lethbridge,  John  Lethbridge,  Mr.  Richard 
Poyntal,  and  Mr.  Tucker  were  considerable  benefactors 
to  the  poor  of  this  parish.  Mr.  Richard  Beavis  gave 
20/-  ann.  to  two  poor  maidens  to  be  married  in  this 
parish,  who  have  served  2  years  before  their  marriage  in  the 
said  parish. 

Mr.  Tucker  gave  the  Parsonage  House  charged  with  i/- 
a  week  to  the  poor.  Mr.  Alderman  Spicer  gave  10/-  per  ann. 
towards  the  reparacion  of  the  parish  church. 

The  rector  pays  10/-  per  ann.  pencion  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter. 

The  parish  was  much  more  considerable  formerly  than 
at  present.  For  I  find  116  parishioners  have  signed  the 
Protestation  for  the  Defence  of  the  Protestant  Religion 
ordered  by  the  Commons  in  Parlmt.  on  Sunday  Aug.  22,  1641. 

Revd.  Mr.  Wight  Rector." 

In  the  above  I  fear  I  have  offered  Mrs.  Rose-Troup  a 
feast  of  Tantalus,  as  she  will,  I  am  sure,  reciprocate  my 
wish  that  we  had  such  accounts  of  every  parish  in  Exeter 
for  1754. 

Can  the  present  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Arches  throw  any 
light  on  the  existence  of  the  Church  Goods  Inventory  for 
18  Hen.  VIII  (1527)  ?  The  "  cote  for  God  Almighty  "  had 
disappeared  by  the  time  the  Edwardian  Inventories  were 
taken.  No  doubt  it  perished  with  the  figure  that  was  once 
clothed  in  it ;  or  was  it  perhaps  a  "  pyx  cover  "  ? 

Beatrix   F.  Cresswell. 

["  A  cote  for  God  Almighty  "  was  a  common  article  in 
the  church  players'  wardrobe.  In  the  Ashburton  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  we  find  many  entries  relating  to  the 
players'  clothes,  e.g.  : — 

1555-6.  Expenses — iiii^-  iiii'^-  for  keeping  of  the  players' 
clothes,  ii^-  payd  for  a  payr  of  glouys  (gloves)  for  hym 
that  played  God  Almighty  at  Corpus  Xpi  day,  vi^  payd 
for  wyne  for  hym  that  played  Saynt  Resinent.  [Who 
was  "  Saynt  Resinent  "  ?] 
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1556-7.  Expenses — xx^-  for  painting  the  players  clothes  at 
Totnes,  and  i^  for  "  ftettyng  "  the  same  from  Totnes, 
l]s.  jjjd.  fQj.  y  yards  and  a  quarter  of  canvas  for  ii  players 
"  cotes."— Eds.] 

161.  Beaudeport,  Bishop's  Nympton  (XII.,  p.  10,  par.  16  ; 
p.  119,  par.  122). — ^Roger  de  Redel  should  probably  read  de 
Radley  and  not  Raleigh.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  Raleighs 
held  there  also,  but  Radley  is  an  old  property  at  Bishop's 
Nympton  and  was  held  by  my  great-great-grandparent 
with  Whitechapel  Barton  and  with  other  land  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Kingsnympton.  M.  A.  R.  Tuker. 

162.  Old  Method  of  obtaining  Fire  and  Light  (XII.,  p. 
84,  par.  94). — ^The  first  use  of  lucifer  matches  in  North  Devon 
was  much  later  than  the  date  given.  A  relation  told  me 
she  distinctly  remembered  her  mother  in  the  year  1842  buying 
her  first  box  of  such  matches  from  a  pedlar,  doing  his  rounds 
in  the  villages.  Her  home  was  one  mile  from  Goodleigh 
village,  but  in  Landkey  parish.  The  pedlar  gave  strict 
injunctions  to  keep  the  matches  dry,  and  the  "  cloaming 
oven  "  over  the  kitchen  hearth  being  thought  the  best  place, 
the  matches  were  placed  therein — ^and  for  a  few  days  forgotten. 
But,  a  hurried  moment  occuring  for  a  light,  the  housewife 
suddenly  thought  of  the  matches  in  the  oven,  and,  opening 
the  door  with  great  expectation,  she,  alas,  saw  but  the  charred 
remains  of  the  matches,  which  in  the  interval,  probably 
through  the  heat  from  the  hearth  fire,  had  ignited.  *'  And  so," 
said  my  friend,  *'  such  dangerous  things  were  banned  for  a 
long  time  after  that  from  our  house." 

With  regard  to  the  last  date  for  the  tinder-box,  it  is  only 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  that  an  old  man  named  Pedrick 
died,  who,  his  son  informs  me,  had  never  been  known  to  use 
anything  but  a  tinder-box,  either  for  his  pipe  or  for  lighting 
a  fire.  This  man  was  employed  by  the  authorities  of  Braunton 
Lighthouse  to  sow  grass  on  the  sand-hills. 

The  accompanjdng  sketch  is  of  a  simple  tinder-box 
which  was  given  me  by  the  son,  who  made  many  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  Braunton  district  leaving  for  the  late  war. 
It  is  of  cow-horn,  a  circular  piece  of  the  same  material  serving 
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as  the  base,  while  the  stopper  is  a  piece  of  cork  fitting 
tightly,  a  knotted  string  (a  leather  boot-lace  in  mine)  being 
passed  through  it  to  serve 
as  a  handle.  Of  course, 
in  such  a  simple  arrange- 
ment there  is  no  room  for 
the  flint  and  steel,  or  the 
matches,  which  were 
carried  separately.  The 
steel  was  simply  a  straight 
piece  filed  quite  finely 
and  "  crooked  up "  at 
one  end  to  fit  the  thumb 
for  steading  the  light  and  guiding  the  spark  into  the  little 
box,  which  was  held  between  the  knees.  When  out  with 
others  at  work,  the  old  man  carried  a  supply  of  light  twigs 
dipped  in  brimstone,  and,  when  the  tinder  was  alight,  a  twig 
was  applied  to  it  and  lighted,  and  was  then  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  for  lighting  the  pipes. 

I  have  made  inquiries  in  the  country  districts  around 
Barnstaple,  and  found  that  many  old  persons  remembered 
tinder-boxes  of  the  same  shape  as  mine,  or  something  quite 
similar,  so  it  seems  probable  that  this  form  was  what  was 
used  by  the  labourer  or  workman  for  pipe-lighting,  as  distinct 
from  the  household  box.  X.  Y.  Z.,  Barnstaple. 


163.   Old  Methods  of  Baking  in  the  Devon  Farm-house 

(XII.,  p.  141,  par.  136). — In  West  Devon  most  of  the  farm- 
houses have  earthenware  or  cloamen  ovens  and  use  them. 
Farmers  have  to  cut  their  hedge  growth  anyhow,  so  are 
provided  with  faggots  and  brouse  or  furze  free  of  cost. 
Cottagers  are  differently  situated,  so  cloamen  ovens  are  less 
often  used  by  them  than  in  years  gone  by. 

I  cannot  find  that  the  words  mawkin  and  oven-peel  are 
known  here  ;  but  some  such  tools,  of  course,  have  to  be  used. 
The  time  for  baking  varies  with  the  size  of  the  loaf ;  from 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  I  am  told,  is  about  the  time. 
Mr.  Laycock  confesses  that  his  memory  may  have  played  him 
false,  but  thinks  from  childhood's  recollection  that  it  took 
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from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  to  bake  bread.  I  daresay, 
when  he  was  a  small  boy  waiting  for  seedy  cake  to  come  from 
the  oven's  mouth,  the  time  did  seem  unreasonably  and 
never-endingly  long ;  I  sympathize  even  now.  The  size  of 
cloamen  ovens,  if  you  have  to  buy  one,  is  measured  in  pecks  : 
a  four-peck  oven  would  be  a  very  small  one  ;  a  ten-peck 
size  would  be  extra  big  and  only  suitable  for  a  large  farm- 
house family. 

Mr.  Laycock  says  ovens  are  usually  on  the  left  of  the  hearth, 
my  experience  is  that  they  are  always  built  into  the  wall 
so  that  they  have  the  window  opposite — ^to  let  hght  in  on  the 
operation.  I  was  doing  a  parish  round  this  afternoon  and 
called  at  six  houses ;  all  had  cloamen  ovens,  all  these  were 
opposite  to  the  window — four  on  the  right  side  and  two  on  the 
left,  and  five  of  them  were  in  regular  use  ;  one  with  a  cloam 
door  had  been  out  of  repair  for  a  long  while  and  there  was  no 
intention  of  mending  it.   This  was  at  a  cottage. 

What  Mr.  Laycock  calls  a  baking-kettle  was  here  known 
as  a  wover-pan  or  woving-pan.  I  wonder  if  wover  could  by 
any  pathway  have  come  from  turnover.  Turnover-pan 
exactly  describes  the  thing,  but  guessing  at  a  derivation  is 
always  a  rash  act. 

Ashwater.  G.  D.  Melhuish. 

164.  Coomberies  (XII.,  p.  iii,  par.  no).— In  the  absence 
of  a  picture  or  description  I  venture  to  suggest  the  district 
(or  part  of  it),  peninsular,  which  contains  Babbacombe, 
Lincombe,  EUacombe,  Combe-Pafford,  Oddicombe,  Watcombe, 
Maidencombe  ("  Minnicombe  "),  Haccombe,  Daccombe, 
Rocombe,  Combe-Fishacre,  Charlecombe,  Combeinteignhead, 
Combe  Cellars,  and  the  outposts  Coombe,  Coombe  Vale, 
Holcombe,  and  Luscombe.  The  cwm  seems  to  have  permeated 
that  country.  Pre-Aryan  concentrated  aboriginal  occupation 
perhaps.  As  to  the  title  in  question,  it  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  playful,  if  not  stupid  or  mawkish,  collective  terms  applied 
to  former  London  Exhibitions,  &c.  "  Dukeries "  is  a 
word  of  the  same  type,  which  appeals  to  certain  classes. 
"  Coomberies  "  is  not  likely  to  be  the  name  of  a  house  or  place. 

()>  1^0  H.E.F.C. 
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165.  Hidon  Arms  (XII.,  p.  iii,  par.  iii).— The  label 
azure  is  false ;  it  is  correctly  given  in  the  Carew  scroll  as 
argent.  It  is  not  really  a  permanent  charge,  but  was  used 
to  denote  the  eldest  son.or  line.  F.  Were. 

166.  Ackytoashy :  Personal  Proverbs  (XII.,  p.  133,  par. 
127). — ^I  often  hear  the  expression  "  A  regular  Tom  Pepper,'* 
usually  alluding  to  a  tradesman  who  has  promised  to  finish 
a  job  by  a  certain  time  and  has  not  done  so ;  this  seems 
akin  to  "  Zo  beg  a  liard's  Tom  Pipper,  &c." 

The  following  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  collection  of 
proverbs  made  by  the  late  Miss  M.  A.  Courtney,  of  Penzance, 
author  of  Cornish  Feasts  and  Folklore,  and  a  Cornish 
glossary : — 

But,  says  Parson  Lasky. 

Dressed  to  death,  like  Sally  Hatch. 

In  your  own  light,  like  the  Mayor  of  Market  Jew  (Marazion) . 
Like  the  Mayor  of  Calenick,  who  walked  two  miles  to 
ride  one. 

Like  Nicholas  (or  Jemmy)  Kempe,  he's  got  occasion  for  all. 
I'll  be  like  Knuckey,  be  as  I  am. 
Like  Nanny  Painter's  hens,  very  high  on  the  legs. 
Like  John  the  cuckoo,  who  only  went  to  Truro  to  see  the 
town. 

Like  CoUins'  cow,  greatly  troubled  in  mind. 

Like  Jan  Trezise's  geese,  never  happy  unless  they  be 
where  they  baint. 

Too  fine  by  half,  like  An'  (Aunt)  Betty  Toddy's  gown. 

Full  of  life  and  love,  like  Tom  Trevail's  mare. 

Like  Crocker,  a  leaf  taken  out.  (Said  of  a  half-witted 
person). 

Like  Tantera  Bobus  (or  Tantera  Bobus'  cat),  lived  till 
he  died. 

Screeching  and  roaring,  like  a  great  Tregeagle. 

Ofi  again,  Hke  Bamy's  bull. 

All  over  the  house,  like  Aaron's  dresser. 

Like  Helston  old  volunteers,  advancing  backwards. 

As  dead  as  Harry  VIII. 

As  knowing  as  Kate  Mullet,  and  she  was  hanged  for  a  fool. 
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Face  to  face,  as  Jeffry  faced  the  cat. 
As  bright  as  Dalmanazar. 

Tom  Twist  and  Harry  Dingle  (fiddle-de-dee,  nonsense). 

That's  Roper's  news.    (News  heard  before). 

Hot  buns  and  butter  would  ruin  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn. 

Ha'fy  ha'fy  (go  halves),  says  Matthy  Shadrach. 

A  regular  Sammy  Dawkin,  can't  scull  a  boat.  (A  Padstow 
proverb  said  of  an  incapable  person). 

Never  no  more,  says  Tom  Collins. 
'Tis  whether  or  no,  Tom  Collins. 

Doing  it  with  an  air,  as  Joan  said  when  she  took  snnfL  with 
a  ladle. 

That's  a  bad  hoot,  said  Madison. 

Oh  my  blessed  Parliament,  says  Molly  Franky. 

Live  and  let  live,  says  Clodgy  Codjey. 

Worser  and  worser,  like  Tom  Trayer's  horse. 

Like  Tom  Lang's  pig,  he  thought  a  lie. 

Like  Humphry  Hambly's  pigs,  they  look  bigger  than 
they  be.  (T.  Q.  Couch). 

As  big  as  Russell's  wagon.  (This  was  a  huge  wagon 
drawn  by  six,  eight,  or  ten  horses.) 

As  stiff  as  Barker's  knee. 

Like  lucky  John  Toy,  lost  a  shilling  and  found  a  twopenny 
loaf.    (Penryn  proverb). 

Child,  my  dear,  says  Mrs.  Chapman. 
Weak  in  parts,  hke  Martin  Harvey's  ducks. 

gu>i  Vi»lxiij  .p.  /6  •        (Miss)  Sarah  C.  Julyan. 

167.  "  The  Building  of  Exeter  Cathedral."— The  Rev. 
H.  E.  Bishop  and  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux  in  their  book.  The 
Building  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  have  been  able  to  throw  a 
considerable  amount  of  fresh  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
structure,  because  they  have  had  access  to  the  late  Sir  William 
St.  John  Hope's  transcripts  of  the  Fabric  Rolls.  What  they 
have  written  suppHes  much  food  for  thought — even  for 
contention,  it  is  feared — ^and  while  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  praise  of  bringing  together  scattered  material,  we  leave 
that  to  be  voiced  by  others,  it  being  our  province  rather  to 
call  attention  to  omissions  and  to  put  on  record  corrections. 
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We  could  have  asked  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  the 
site  of  the  Saxon  Cathedral,  and  something  more  than  tradition, 
which  the  authors  accept,  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Lady  Chapel.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  they 
say,  that  it  was  not  incorporated  in  the  Norman  fabric  but 
stood  independent  thereof. 

There  is  a  reasonable  explanation  suggested,  on  p.  77,  of 
the  puzzling  entries  about  the  work  on  the  nave,  where  the 
quotations  from  the  Latin  text  of  the  Fabric  Rolls  are  given 
fully,  but  elsewhere  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
marshalled  their  facts  more  carefully  and  had  given  more  at 
length  the  words  upon  which  they  rested  their  surmises.  It 
is  a  fair  test  of  their  accuracy  to  consider  the  case  of  Canon 
Blacborne's  contributions  towards  the  fabric  ;  it  contains 
one  or  two  slips  which  are  of  minor  importance  in  themselves 
but  indicate  a  looseness  in  quoting,  and  for  that  reason  are 
-worthy  of  notice. 

On  p.  94  we  read  "  Oliver  speaks  of  it  (the  New  East 
Window)  as  a  gift  from  Canon  Henry  Blakborne."  On  p.  206 
of  his  Lives  of  the  Bishops — and  here  let  us  complain  of  the 
lack  of  titles  of  books  quoted  and  their  page  mmibers — Oliver 
writes  :  The  merit  of  enlarging  this  gable  window  .... 
and  of  providing  it  with  coloured  glass,  must  be  given  to 
Henry  de  Blakeborn  .  .  .  " — quite  a  different  thing.  Further 
on,  the  authors  say  :  "  In  1390  the  receipt  of  100  marks  for 
it  from  Henry  Blakborn  is  recorded  in  the  Chapter  Act  Book, 
fol.  56."  Both  Dr.  Lane-Poole,  in  the  work  cited  on  the 
'Same  page  as  "  H.M.C.,"  which  we  guess  refers  to  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission  Report,  vol.  iv.,  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Reynolds,  in  his  printed  quotations  from  the  first  Chapter 
Act  Book,  say  that  Blakborne  is  said  to  have  promised  that 
•sum,  the  latter  adding  to  his  quotation  the  words  "  if  begun 
at  once,"  which  suggest  that  the  promised  payment  was  of 
a  voluntary  nature  and  not  a  "  fine."  The  authors  might 
liave  added  from  this  latter  source,  that  under  April  28,  1390, 
it  is  noted  that 

Rob.  Lyen,  Glayzer,  of  Exeter,  was  to  have  26s.  8d. 

a  year  for  mending  glass  in  the  Cathedral.    He  was  to 

do  the  great  window  in  capite  behind  the  high  altar ; 

-each  foot  of  glass  was  2od. 
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It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  a  local  man  engaged 
on  such  an  important  piece  of  work. 

On  the  same  page  94,  the  authors  write  : — "  The  Fabric 
Rolls  of  course  merely  record  the  fact  that  576  feet  of  marble 
stones — and  again  19  feet  more— were  bought  and  sold  to 
Henry  Blakbourn  (*  Pro  senestr  (sic.)  scaccarii  '  written  over) 
for  the  Choir  of  the  Church.'*  A  note  is  given  "  This  is 
probably  a  clerical  error  for  'senesc*  i.e.  senes-calco"  [}senescallo]. 

Turning  to  Archdeacon  Freeman's  History  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  p.  137,  we  find  a  quotation  from  the  Fabric  Rolls  : 
"  '  In  rendic  Henr.  Blackhorne  per  senesc  scaccarii  pro  choro 
ecclesiae  597  ped.  marmor.'  From  Henry  Blackborne  through 
the  warden  of  the  exchequer,  597  feet  of  marble  for  the  Choir 
of  the  Church." 

Here  is  a  discrepancy  which  we  would  like  explained,  and 
the  full  quotation  and  the  position  of  the  interlineation  would 
help  us.  As  Blakborne  had  contributed  towards  the  cost 
of  one  window,  the  thought  leaps  to  the  mind  that  the  clerical 
error  was  the  omission  of  a  dash  which  would  have  transformed 
the  long  s  into  an  /,  making  fenestr,  a  form  frequently  used 
in  the  Fabric  Rolls.  The  window  might  have  been  in  the 
*'  Holde  cheker,"  as  the  Archdeacon  says  there  were  two 
in  the  Exchequer,  though  the  597  feet  of  marble  (why 
stones  "  ?)  needs  elucidation,  unless  the  whole  entry  was 
cancelled  by  the  interlineation.  The  omission  of  buying 
and  selling  should  also  be  explained.  The  reason  for  Blak- 
borne's  excommunication,  by  the  way,  may  be  sought  in 
Bishop  Brantyngham's  mandate  of  September,  1388,  and 
a  clue  may  be  found  in  the  gift  by  the  King,  because  he  had 
kept  residence,  of'a  certain  erme  "  I  ?  ferme],  and  as  Blacborne, 
from  the  sum  he  gave  for  masses  for  the  Black  Prince's  soul, 
appears  to  have  been  a  rich  man  and  a  courtier,  we  might 
hazard  the  guess  that  he  was  excommunicated  for  non- 
residence. 

The  mention  of  the  Exchequer  above  reminds  us  that 
Archdeacon  Freeman  quotes  the  entry  in  the  Fabric  Roll  of 
1350-1  to  which  the  authors  refer  on  p.  77,  when  mentioning 
*'  a  Chamber  over  the  Chapter  House,  called  the  '  Holde- 
cheker.'  "    On  p.  136  the  Archdeacon  has  :   "  Ad  purgandum 
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domum  capitularium  quae  vacatur  le  Holdecheker ;  "  and  on 
p.  84  he  renders  this  :  "A  man  is  hired  to  clean  the  dweUings 
of  the  Chapter's  men  (capitular es),  called  *  le  Holdecheker  : ' 
apparently  the  chamber  over  the  north  porch,  or  '  old  exche- 
quer/ "  We  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  a  room  ever  existed 
over  the  Chapter  House. 

Indeed,  there  is  much  ground  for  complaint  because  the 
full  Latin  text  is  not  given  where  the  authors  fail  to  agree 
with  previous  writers.  Other  instances  are  :  (i)  On  p.  74, 
where  they  deal  with  the  question  of  the  doors  by  the  High 
Altar  and  the  High  Cross,  though  in  their  deductions  the 
authors  are  most  probably  correct ;  (2)  On  p.  107,  in  confuting 
Oliver's  theory  about  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  they 
mention  but  one  entry  in  the  Fabric  Rolls,  while  Oliver  gives 
two  relating  to  a  "  tower  "  in  that  chapel — ^a  word  the  Arch- 
deacon tries  to  explain — ^and  to  the  enlarging  of  a  window 
and  the  removal  of  an  altar  ;  incidentally  the  authors  here 
inform  us  that  "  two  coopers  (cooperatores)  "  were  at  work  in 
this  chapel.  Would  that  they  had  explained  what  coopers 
were  doing  in  the  Cathedral,  and  why  they  were  not  styled 
dolarii  or  cuperii,  the  latter  form  being  the  debased  word 
found  in  early  vocabularies.  Oliver  has  it  "  Two  carpenters 
2s.  8d.  a  week,  and  to  a  certain  workman,  probably  an 
assistant,  7jd."  (op.  cit.  379). 

The  authors  would  have  done  well  to  call  attention  to 
Freeman's  correction  (op.  cit.  119)  of  the  date  of  a  Fabric 
Roll  to  1280  which  Oliver  had  given  as  1286  ;  the  correct 
date  is  important,  as  we  should  know  whether  the  work 
mentioned  was  begun  in  the  first  year  of  Quivel's  episcopate, 
but  the  date  1286  is  accepted  without  comment.  And  in 
dealing  with  this  bishop's  work  they  might  well  have  quoted 
from  the  ordinance  for  Quivel's  obit  (see  Oliver's  Bishops, 
p.  51),  to  which  Freeman  calls  attention :  "  et  eandem 
Ecclesiam  quoad  novam  ejus  fahricam  ampliando  et  pro  magna 
sui  parte  sumptu  propria  consummando." 

The  arbitrary  translation  of  juxta  and  its  varying  applica- 
tion makes  the  context  desirable  :  e.g.  on  p.  69  the  "  window 
and  door  juxta  the  Bread  House  *'  the  authors  hold  refer  to 
those  in  the  Grandisson  Chapel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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porch,  though  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why,  if  so,  they 
were  not  described  as  belonging  to  that  chapel ;  in  this 
connection  they  might  have  given  the  entry  quoted  by  the 
Archdeacon,  p.  134,  relating  to  a  window  "  juxta  porchiam." 
Also  on  p.  113,  if  the  authors  had  given  the  context,  we  might 
discover  whether  "  at  the  altar  of  Blessed  Mary  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  raised  by  (juxta)  the  vestry  of  the  Church  " 
indicated  one  altar  or  two. 

There  are  signs  of  a  lack  of  clear  thinking  or  a  vacillation 
of  opinion  in  connection  with  St.  Edmund's  Chapel  which 
careful  consideration  would  have  corrected.  On  p.  28  the 
authors  are  fairly  positive  that  this  chapel  could  not  have 
been  of  Norman  erection,  because  worked  stones  were  dis- 
covered in  the  foundations,  and  they  incline,  apparently,  to 
the  theory  that  it  was  not  an  independent  building.  On 
p.  86  they  give  reasons  for  thinking  it  may  have  been  an 
independent  building  of  early  work.  On  p.  116  they  state 
that  Norman  worked  stones  were  found  beneath  the  floor, 
proving  it  to  have  been  of  later  date  than  the  Norman 
Cathedral,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  inaccurate  in 
saying  stones  were  found  beneath  the  floor,  as  there  is  the 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness  to  the  contrary,  so  their  argument 
falls  to  the  ground.  Here  we  must  complain  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  index — a  serious  blemish — ^for  to  trace  the 
remarks  on  St.  Edmund's  Chapel  we  had  to  examine  forty-six 
references  under  "  Chapels  of  the  Cathedral,"  while,  if  we 
want  to  know  all  that  is  said  about  the  "  high  altar  of  silver,'* 
(Oliver,  op,  cit.  p.  178),  we  must  look  through  sixteen  references 
under  **  High  Altar,"  only  to  discover  a  meagre  account  of  a 
tabula  argentea,  translated  "  silver  panel  or  dorsal "  on 
p.  59,  without  mention  of  Bishop  Stapeldon — ^incidentally 
there  is  no  justification  for  translating  the  word  as  dorsal. 
On  the  next  page  they  write  that  proof  had  been  already 
given  that  "  the  idea  of  the  altar  front  having  been  of  silver, 
sometimes  suggested,  has  no  foundation,"  but  this  we  have 
failed  to  trace,  and  we  should  have  liked  to  know  who  made 
the  suggestion. 

Again,  we  seek  in  vain  their  authority  for  the  account  of 
the  mediaeval  method  of  substituting  one  arcade  for  another. 
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p.  36,  and  elsewhere, — styled  somewhere,  we  beUeve,  "  a 
hazardous  undertaking."  Competent  architects  consider 
this  method  something  more  than  hazardous — ^rather  verging 
on  the  miraculous.  And  in  dealing  with  the  transformation 
of  the  nave,  attention  should  have  been  drawn  to  the  traces 
of  the  responds  remaining  on  the  south  aisle  wall  (see  p.  26) 
which  indicate  eight  piers  from  the  crossing  to  the  west  wall, 
instead  of  the  present  seven,  so  some  must  have  stood  half-way 
between  the  sites  of  the  present  piers,  others  at  odd  distances  ; 
the  most  western  of  the  new  and  the  second  from  the  crossing 
almost  coincide  with  the  Norman  ;  this  increases  the  difficulty 
of  the  "  mediaeval  method  "  and  proves  that  the  plan  supplied 
cannot  represent  the  Norman  church. 

A  serious  error  occurs  on  p.  99,  repeated  in  the 
index,  where  Precentor  Bolter  is  styled  Roger  Bolton  and 
the  date  on  the  Fabric  Roll  quoted  is  given  as  1415-6,  instead 
of  1437-8  (Oliver,  p.  391)  ;  incidentally,  Bolter  died  in  1436, 
so  it  must  have  been  later  that  his  executors  controlled  his 
estate. 

An  omission  concerning  Bishop  Grandisson's  Chapel, 
p.  116,  may  be  noted — ^no  reference  is  made  to  two  entries 
in  the  Fabric  Roll  of  1350-1  relating  to  the  windows  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Radegund  (Oliver,  op.  cit.  p.  384),  and  particulars 
of  the  Chapter  deed  of  1220  (ihid.  op.  cit.  p.  180)  might  have 
been  given.  Too  frequently  guesses  are  made,  sometimes  in- 
compatible, e.g.  the  purpose  of  William  de  Schoverwille's 
visit,  pp.  49  and  52  ;  and  there  are  also  varying  descriptions 
of  the  same  thing,  e.g.  on  the  label  in  Oldham's  chantry, 
p.  102,  is  said  to  be  the  word  "  Dom,"  on  p.  159  it  is 
'*  damus." 

Of  minor  errors  we  may  mention  "  Clyst  Nympton  " 
(p.  98  and  index),  the  place  being  unrecognizable ;  W. 
for  Robert  Dymond  (p.  118)  ;  the  unusual  addition  of 
"  gauntletted  "  in  translating  cerotecae  ;  and  the 
authority  for  saying  Graunson  is  more  accurate  than 
Grandisson. 

We  wish  they  could  have  given  a  proper  list,  with  full 
titles,  abbreviations,  and  editions,  of  all  books  quoted. 

c^^^       2  (:)t  Frances  Rose-Troup. 
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168.  Exeter  Publication :  a  Disclaimer. — ^An  inquiry 
was  received  recently  with  reference  to  an  English  translation. 
of  Don  Quixote,  i6mo.  in  four  volumes,  published  at 
Exeter  by  J.  &  B.  Williams,  vol.  i  dated  1828,  vols.  2-4  dated 
1840.  Don  Leopoldo  Rius  in  his  Bihliografia  critica  de  las^ 
vhras  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra "  (Madrid,  1895, 
vol.  i.,  p.  274,  No.  677)  may  be  translated  to  say  that  it  is 
a  cheap  edition,  very  badly  printed,  the  type  small,  and. 
that  it  contains  eight  plates  which  are  rough  copies  of  those 
in  a  New  York  edition  of  1814.  The  only  known  copy  of 
the  book  is  said  to  be  at  Barcelona.  Seeing  that  no  person 
named  Williams  is  described  as  a  bookseller,  printer,  or 
publisher  in  the  directories  for  1828  and  1840  of  our  Exeter,, 
it  may  be  submitted  with  confidence  that  the  book  in  question 
was  not  published  in  Exeter,  England,  and  that  the  place 
of  origin  should  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  R.  B.  M. 

i6g.  Double  Alias. — ^Frances  Ashford,  alias  AUsopp, 
alias  Hall,  of  Comb  "Pyne,  Devon,  deceased.  Administration 
Oct.  30,  1646,  to  her  husband,  Edmund  Ashford,  Clerk. — 
F.  A.  Crisp,  Somersetshire  Wills,  Series  II.,  p.  63. 

R.  B.  M. 

170.  Cotton  and  Savery  Families,— In  MS.  "  Reminis- 
cencies  {sic)  of  my  own  life,"  by  Charles  R.  Cotton,  which 
has  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  there  are  some 
interesting  references  to  the  connection  between  these  twa 
famiUes.  The  author,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1797  and 
apparently  wrote  the  account  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1852,  says  :  "  My  Mother  was  a  Miss  Savery,  a  descendant 
of  the  Saverys  of  Slade,  Cornwood,  and  Rattery  in  Devonshire^ 
holding  large  estates  there,  but  which  were  squandered  away 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  last  male  heir,  and  irrecoverable. 
She  was  married  to  my  Father  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1792,  and  died  at  Clapham  the  loth  Dec,  1803,  after  giving 
birth  to  her  sixth  child  on  the  loth  Nov.,  from  which  she 
never  recovered."  His  father,  who  was  a  Principal  in  the 
Custom  House,  died  on  the  27th  Oct.,  1816. 

"  In  June,  183 1,  my  eldest  Brother  [Wilham]  took  out 
a  grant  of  Arms  at  the  Heralds'  College,  tracing  a  descent 
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from  the  Saverys  of  Willing  in  the  Co.  of  Devon*,  for  which 
he  paid  10  o — He,  myself,  John,  and  Edward  bearing 
our  equal  proportions,  which  amounted  to  £12  13  4  each." 
[Presumably,  the  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Edwards, 
also  bore  their  shares.]  Writing  from  Letherhead  on  March 
15th,  1838,  William  says  :  "I  have  copied  on  the  inside  of 
this  sheet  a  corrected  Pedigree  of  the  Savery  family  as  it  has 
been  allowed  by  the  Coll :  of  Arms.  You  may  make  a 
handsome  thing  of  it  by  writing  it  out  on  a  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  and  emblazoning  the  Arms  round  it,  viz.  Savery, 
quartering  Servington,  Gary,  Strode,  EHot,  Drake,  Waltham, 
and  Burrington."  The  author  adds :  "  The  Pedigree 
commences  with  Sir  John  Gary,  Knt.  of  Holwy,  Devon : 
Baron  of  the  Exchq  :  tem  :  Ric :  II.  See  this  descent  in 
Burke's  history  of  the  Commoners.  A  union  takes  place 
with  this  family  about  1600  in  the  person  of  Richard  Savery  of 
Willing  in  the  parish  of  Rattery,  a  descendant  of  Waltham 
Savery,  Esq'",  of  Willing  &  Slade,  Co  :  Devon  :  tem  :  Hen  : 
VII.  From  this  union  William  Savery  of  Slade,  1690, 
marries  into  the  family  of  Thomas  Waltham  (tem  :  1620). 
Their  son  and  heir,  Waltham  Savery,  marries  in  1719  a 
daughter  of  —  Richards.  Their  second  son,  William  Savery, 
Vicar  of  Rattery,  marries  Mary  Darke,  and  the  issue  of  that 
marriage  was  William  Savery,  Esq'*  of  Croydon,  Dorothea 
Juliana  afterwards  M'^*  Newberry  and  Catherine — ^my 
Mother." 

"  In  Aug'*  and  Sept'*  [1839]  "ly  eldest  brother  removed 
from  Letherhead  to  Highland  House,  Ivy  Bridge,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  in  doing  which  he  was  desirous  of  parting  with 
about  half  his  collection  of  prints,  the  entire  collection  of 
his  coins  and  medals,  and  other  works  of  art.  He  made 
me  the  offer  to  purchase,  which  I  was  not  at  all  in  a  position 
to  accept,  for  business  was  bad,  and  with  an  increasing 
family  I  was  endeavouring  to  reduce  my  expenses  as  much 
as  possible.  His  prints  and  other  things  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  Brooks  &  Hedger  of  Bond  Street,  to  be  sold  on  the 
premises." 

In  1842  William  Cotton  writes :  "I  think  you  are  quite 
right  in  bringing  up  little  WilHam,  my  God  Son,  to  the 
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Church.  If  any  opportunity  should  occur  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Uving  of  Rattery,  I  should  be  right  glad  to  see  it  back 
again  in  the  family,  and  should  be  glad  to  purchase  it  myself 
at  some  future  day  if  I  have  the  means/' 

There  is  no  hint  of  any  connection  between  this  family 
of  Cotton  and  the  earlier  Devonian  family  of  that  name. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

171.  The  Family  of  Theodore  Paleologus. — ^According 
the  brass  in  Landulph  Church,  of  which  a  facsimile  is  given 
in  Baring-Gould's  Cornish  Characters  (1909),  p.  728,  Paleologus 
had  five  children,  viz  :  Theodore,  John,  Ferdinando,  Maria, 
and  Dorothy. 

In  contradiction  to  all  previous  writers,  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
asserts  that  "  Theodore  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Parliamentary 
army  in  1642,  under  Lord  St.  John,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1644."  This  is  confirmed  by  Stanley's 
Hist.  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  326,  which  gives 
the  following  extract  from  the  Register  :  "  Theodore  Phalio- 
logus  buried  near  the  Lady  St.  John's  tomb.  May  3rd,  1644." 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  goes  on  to  say  :  "  There  are  no  traces 
to  be  found  of  John  and  Ferdinando.  Mary  died  unmarried, 
and  was  buried  at  Landulph  in  1674.  Her  sister  Dorothy 
married,  in  1656,  WiUiam  Arundell,  and  died  in  168 1,  he  in 
1684." 

John  possibly  died  young  (Landulph  registers  for  the 
period  are  missing),  but  Ferdinando  lived  for  many  years  in 
Barbados  and  died  there  in  1678.  There  is  a  long  account 
of  him  in  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk's  Hist,  of  Barbados  (1848) 
and  also  in  the  Gent's  Mag.  (1843). 

The  former  states  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gittens,  Rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  John,  that  an  old  Vestry 
book  showed  that  "  Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  vestry  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  John  we  find  in  1649  Mr.  Ferdinando  Paleo- 
logus ;  likewise  in  165 1.  In  1654  he  is  mentioned  as  Sidesman 
— and  Heutenant.  In  1655  and  1656  he  occurs  as  a  Church- 
warden ;  in  1657  as  a  Trustee ;  in  1660  as  a  Trustee  and 
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Surveyor  of  the  highway  ;  in  1661  as  a  Vestryman  ;  in  1669 
as  a  Vestryman,  but  reported  as  absent  at  a  meeting  on  the 
loth  January  of  that  year,  from  which  period  his  name  no 
longer  occurs  until  nine  years  afterwards,  when  an  entry 
in  the  parish  register  mentions  among  the  burials  :  '  October 
3rd,  1678,  Lieutenant  Ferdinando  Paleologus.'  " 

Sir  Robert  gives  the  full  text  of  his  Will,  made  26  Sept., 
1670,  which  I  epitomize :  He  divides  his  plantation  in  two 
moities  between  his  wife  Rebecca  and  his  son  Theorodious 
(sic) — then  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  provision  is  made 
for  the  profits  of  his  moiety  being  expended  for  his  maintenance 
and  education  until  he  reaches  that  age.  Next  he  gives 
twenty  shillings  sterling  to  his  "  sister  Mary  Paleologus  " 
and  the  same  amount  to  his  "  sister  Dorothy  Arundell," 
and  constitutes  his  wife  as  executrix. 

There  is  a  codicil  dated  2  Oct.,  1670,  providing  that  should 
Theodorious  die  without  issue  before  his  mother,  then 
his  moiety  of  the  plantation  should  devolve  upon  her. 
Theodorious  died  and  the  whole  of  the  property  went  to  the 
widow. 

"  The  hurricane  of  1831  destroyed  the  former  parish 
church  of  St.  John,  and,  when  the  ruins  were  removed,  the 
coffin  of  Ferdinando  Paleologus  was  discovered  under  the 
organ  loft  in  the  vault  of  Sir  Peter  Colleton.  The  circimi- 
stance  that  the  coffin  stood  in  opposite  direction  to  the  others 
deposited  in  the  vault  drew  attention  to  it ;  the  head  was 
lying  to  the  west,  the  feet  pointing  to  the  east,  according  to 
the  Greek  custom.  These  accounts  raised  the  curiosity  of 
the  Rector  of  the  parish,  he  resolved  to  examine  the  supposed 
cof&n  of  Paleologus,  it  was  consequently  opened  on  the  3rd 
May,  1844.  The  coffin  was  of  lead,  and  in  it  was  found  a 
skeleton  of  an  extraordinary  size  imbedded  in  quicklime, 
which  is  the  custom  in  Greece." 

The  monumental  inscription  is  given  in  Lord  Frederick 
Hamilton's  Here,  There,  and  Everywhere  (2nd  Ed.,  192 1), 
p.  92.  "  In  St.  John's  Churchyard,"  he  says,  "  some  fourteen 
miles  from  Bridgetown,  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.    A  stone 
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reproduction  of  the  porch  of  a  Greek  temple  bears  this 
inscription : 

HERE  LYETH  THE  BODY  OF 
FERDINANDO  PALEOLOGUS 
DESCENDED  FROM  Y^  IMPERIAL  LYNE 
OF  YE  LAST  CHRISTIAN 
EMPERORS  OF  GREECE 
CHURCHWARDEN  OF  THIS  PARISH 
1655-1656. 
VESTRYMAN  TWENTY  YEARS 
DIED  OCTOBER  3,  1678. 

In  further  proof  that  the  above  Ferdinando  was  the  son 
of  the  Paleologus  commemorated  at  Landulph,  it  may  be 
remembered  (i)  that  the  mother's  name  was  Ball ;  (2)  that 
it  is  on  record  that  three  estates  in  Barbados  were  held  by 
Balls  who  came  out  among  the  earlier  emigrants  ;  (3)  that 
there  are  in  the  registers  of  Hadley,  Suffolk,  whence  came 
the  wife  of  the  Landulph  head  of  the  family,  no  traces  of  any 
of  the  Ball  family  subsequent  to  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  that 
head ;  (4)  as  most  of  the  first  emigrants  to  Barbados  came 
from  the  eastern  countries,  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Balls  of  Barbados,  and  with  them  their  nephew  (?)  from 
Landulph,  did  go  thither  from  Hadley. 

There  was  a  Theodore  Paleologus  who  was  a  mariner  and 
died  at  sea  on  board  the  Charles  II.  under  Captain  Gibson,  in 
1693,  but  his  connection  with  the  family  is  not  known. 

V  W.S.B.H. 

172.  Thomas  Newcomen.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Newcomen  Society  there  was  exhibited  a  photographic  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  "  Dartmouth,  May  7th  1725,"  and  signed 
"  Tho.  Newcomen."  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Dickinson,  explained  that  the  letter  was  contributed  by 
Dr.  Ing.  Conrad  Matschoss  of  Berlin,  and  that  it  had  been 
discovered  in  a  collection  of  MSS.  presented  to  the  Staats- 
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bibleothek  at  Berlin  in  1919  by  Professor  Darmstaedter, 
who  is  said  to  have  acquired  it  from  a  second-hand  bookseller 
in  England  some  years  before  the  war.  The  letter  is  addressed 
"  The  Right  Honourable  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  King,"  and 
requests  him  to  use  his  influence  with  Sir  Matthew  Deyker 
to  get  an  introduction  in  Holland  for  Newcomen's  nephew, 
George,  who  is  going  there  to  proceed  with  the  application  for 
a  patent  for  "  our  new  invented  wind  engine  or  machine  " 
{{.s.  a  windmill).  This  course  is  necessary  because  John 
Calley  who  was  charged  with  the  mission  had  unfortunately 
died  in  Holland.  As  the  Hon.  Secretary  pointed  out,  this 
letter  brings  out  two  new  facts  :  one  that  the  death  of  Calley 
took  place  in  Holland  and  in  1725,  and  not,  as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed,  in  1719  at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds ;  the 
other  the  connection  of  Newcomen  with  an  invention  for  a 
windmill. 

Peter  King  (1669-1734)  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  at  the  date  of  the  letter ;  he  was  bom  at  Exeter,  where 
his  father  was  a  grocer  and  drysalter.  Newcomen  was  six 
years  older  than  King,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  an 
ironmonger  at  Exeter,  so  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  made  his 
acquaintance  at  that  period.  Matthew  Decker  (1679-1749) 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  of  Flemish  parents  who  came 
to  London  to  avoid  Spanish  persecution.  Young 
Decker  started  a  business  in  1702  and  rapidly  obtained 
importance  and  wealth,  probably  derived  from  trade  with 
Holland. 

Since  the  meeting  Mr.  Dickinson  has  learned  from  the 
Patent  Office  in  Holland  that  a  patent  for  "a  wind  engine 
or  machine  "  was  granted  Jan.  24th,  1726,  to  "  Johan  Brent  " 
and  "  Johan  Celley,"  and  that  "  John  Kelly  "  died  at  The 
Hague,  March  9th,  1725.  Johan  Brent  is  probably  identical 
with  the  John  Brent,  of  Honiton,  who  in  1724  obtained 
an  English  patent  for  "  his  new  invention  of  a  wind 
engine,"  so  that  Newcomen  had  no  direct  connection  with 
the  invention. 

As  the  present  writer  remarked  in  a  paper  presented  to 
the  Devonshire  Association  in  1914,  "  no  scrap  of  writing  in 
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Newcomen's  hand  or  anything  bearing  his  signature  has  been 
discovered."  This  find  by  Dr.  Matschoss  is  therefore  of 
considerable  interest— it  is  the  only  known  letter  purporting 
to  be  written  and  signed  by  Thomas  Newcomen.  I  say 
purporting  advisedly,  for  it  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  the 
letter  was  written  for,  not  by  him.  The  style  is  that  of  a 
highly-educated  man,  a  man  of  far  better  education  than 
one  could  expect  to  find  in  a  country  ironmonger  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  handwriting  is 
firm  and  bold,  showing  no  signs  of  advancing  age  on  the  part 
of  the  writer.  Newcomen  was  now  62  years  old  (he  died 
four  years  later).  Another  remark  that  presents  itself  is 
this  :  If  Newcomen  could  turn  out  such  a  letter,  one  would 
assume  that  he  was  not  averse  to  putting  pen  to  paper,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  must  have  written  a  good 
many  letters  ;  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  all  these  letters 
should  have  been  destroyed. 

Does  any  reader  oi  D.&  C.  N.&Q.  know  of  any  document 
written  or  signed  by  Thomas  Newcomen  ? 

Rhys  Jenkins. 

[The  text  of  the  above-mentioned  letter  is  as  follows  — 

To  the  Right  Honourable  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  King. 
My  Lord, 

It  having  pleased  God  in  his  Allwise  Providence  in  some  measure 
to  dissappoint  us  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Galley,  who  was  sent  to 
Holland,  in  order  to  procure  a  Patent  there  for  our  New  invented  Wind 
Engine  or  Machine,  I  presume  to  give  yo""  Lordship  the  trouble  of 
these  Lines,  making  my  humble  acknowledgments  for  the  many 
Favours  already  received  from  you  on  that  Occasion,  particularly 
for  yo'  kind  recomendation  of  us  to  a  Person  of  so  much  Honour 
and  Benignity  as  S"^  Matthew  Deyker,  who  was  pleased  not  only  to 
favour  us  with  his  own  Letter  to  a  very  worthy  Gentleman,  but  also 
to  procure  another  for  us  from  the  Dutch  Ambassador  to  the  Great 
Man  at  the  Hague,  which  had  all  the  good  Effect  that  could  well  be 
desired,  and  the  Affair  was  like  soon  to  be  brought  to  a  good  Issue, 
had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  Decease  of  our  Agent  there  :  But 
whilst  I  am  acknov/ledging  past  Favours,  the  Circumstances  of  our 
Affair  oblidges  me  to  inform  yo'  Lordship  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
further  Assistance  ;  for  designing  not  to  lose  the  fair  Prospect  we  have 
of  Success  in  it,  the  Persons  concerned  have  agreed  to  send  my  Nephew 
Mr.  George  Newcomen  to  Holland,  in  order  to  perfect  that  which  hath 
been  so  happily  begun  ;  and  supposing  it  will  be  very  proper,  if  not 
necessary,  that  he  should  also  be  well  recomended  on  his  going  thither, 
as  the  Person  who  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Galley  in  the  Prosecution  of  that 
Affair  :    If  yo'  Lordship  is  of  the  same  Opinion,  I  humbly  hope  and 
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desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  favour  us  with  a  fresh  Recomendation  to 
S'  Matthew,  who  I  perswade  my  self  will  be  so  good  as  to  renew  his 
former  Favours,  and  thereby  compleat  the  Benefit  he  intended  us, 
the  full  Effect  of  which  hath  hitherto  been  providentially  prevented. 

My  Nephew,  Mr.  Elias  Newcomen,  who  is  to  wait  on  yo'  Lordship 
with  this,  will  be  ready  to  observe  what  Directions  you  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  him  herein,  and  I  shall  allwayes  be  ready  to  acknowledge  it 
as  a  great  Adition  to  the  many  Obligations  I  already  ly  under,  and 
with  tenders  of  all  due  Respects  am 

My       Yo'  Lordships  very  humble 

and  Obedient  Servant 
Dartm°  May  7th  1725.  fH  I  .  Newcomen.] 

173.  Abisha  Brocas,  Bookseller,  Exeter,  ob.  1675. — Prof. 
Montagu  Burrows  states,  in  his  Family  of  Brocas  of  Beau'e- 
pai^e  and  Roche  Court,  1886,  p.  178,  that  Brocas  was  a  descen- 
dant of  that  family,  which  settled  in  Hampshire,  from 
Gascony,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  is  there 
shown  as  seventh  in  descent  from  Gilbert  Brocas,  fifth  son 
of  Sir  Bernard  and  Johanna  Brocas,  born  circa  1393.  Abisha's 
father  bore  the  same  Puritan  fore-name,  the  four  preceding 
generations  being  named  John.  Abisha's  brother  William, 
of  Odiham,  Hants,  had  a  son  Achior,  also  of  Exeter.  Both 
lie  and  his  uncle  are  stated  to  have  issued  trade  "  tokens," 
Achior's  being  dated  1670.  What  trade  did  he  follow  ? 
I  should  like  to  obtain  specimens  of  these  "  tokens."  Abisha 
was  buried  at  St.  Laurence,  Exeter,  16  Apr.,  1675,  his  wife 
Jane  having  been  buried  at  St.  Martin's  15  Mar.,  1674.  In 
each  register  he  is  styled  "  Mr.,"  denoting  superior  social 
position.  See  Dredge's  Devon  Booksellers,  p.  8.  On  26  July, 
1678,  a  marriage  licence  was  issued  to  George  May  of  the 
City  of  Exeter,  librario,  and  Eliz.  Brocas  of  the  same,  spinster. 
See  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.,  x.,  p.  31.  J.  S.  Attwood. 

[The  tokens,  which  were  each  a  farthing  in  value,  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Gill  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  v., 
230  ;  vi.,  161)  :— 

0.    ABISHA  .  BROCAS  .  IN— EXON. 
R.  BOOKSELLER— A  book. 

Abisha  Brocas  was  Steward  of  the  Corporation  in  1672. 
0.   ACHIER  .  BROCAS—A  Turk's  head. 
R.   IN  .  EXON  .  1670— -A  coffee-pot. 
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0,    A  variety  of  this  is  spelt  ACHIOR. 

R.    Is  dated  1669,  and  the  coffee-pot  is  held  by  a  hand 
with  arm  issuing  out  of  clouds. 

Achior  was  probably  a  coffee-house  keeper ;  Mr.  Gill 
points  out  that  the  Turk's  Head  was  still,  in  1873,  an  inn  sign 
in  Exeter.    Does  it  yet  remain  ? — ^Eds.]  f  •  "^^^ 

174.   Occupations  of  Exonians  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.— 

In  a  collection  of  Election  Addresses,  Speeches,  Squibs,  Songs, 
etc.,  published  in  1818,  is  a  list  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders 
of  Exeter  who  voted  at  a  General  Election  for  two  Repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  in  June  of  that  year,  the  candidates 
being  William  Courtenay,  Esq.,  Robert  WilHam  Newman,  Esq., 
and  Thomas  Northmore,  Esq.  The  list  contains  nearly 
1000  names — 989,  to  be  exact — and  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
us  because  it  gives  the  calling  of  each  person.  An  analysis 
shows  that,  excepting  the  gentry  who  comprised  2  baronets 
(Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote  and  Sir  Lawrence  Palk),  57 
esquires,  and  63  gentlemen,  the  largest  class  was  that  of 
fullers,  containing  no  less  than  64  names.  This  shows  that 
the  cloth  trade  was  still  the  main  industry,  and  there 
were,  in  addition,  a  number  of  subsidiary  callings  con- 
nected with  it,  viz :  wool-sorters  2,  wool-combers  4, 
spinner  i,  worsted-makers  3,  serge-makers  2,  weavers  7, 
pressmen  7,  hot  pressers  5,  dyers  6,  and  wool-manufacturer 
(not  specified)  i. 

After  the  fullers,  the  largest  classes  were  bakers  47, 
cordwainers  (including  i  shoe-maker)  38,  helliers  (i.e.  slaters) 
36,  builders  32,  and  joiners  (including  2  carpenters)  30.  Then 
came  the  clergy  (including  dean,  sub-dean,  precentor,  chan- 
cellor, canon)  25,  and  lay  vicars  2.  Following  the  clergy 
came  victuallers  24,  butchers  23,  attorneys  22,  tailors  22, 
coopers  20,  drapers  (including  11  linen-drapers,  i  woollen- 
draper,  and  I  clothier)  16,  smiths  16,  curriers  (including  i 
leather-dresser)  15,  grocers  14,  saddlers  (including  5  harness- 
makers)  14,  silversmiths  14,  accomptants  12,  cabinet-makers 
II,  ironmongers  11,  merchants  11,  druggists  (including  i 
apothecary  and  i  chemist)  10,  parish  clerks  10. 
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Other  classes  containing  less  than  10  each  were  the 
following : — 

9  each :   masons  (including  3  stone-masons),  painters, 
ropers  (including  i  rope-maker),  scriveners. 

8  each  :  millers,  yeomen. 

7  each  :  shop-keepers  (not  specified),  surgeons. 

6  each  :  glaziers,  hornworkers  (including  i  horner),  paper- 
makers,  tinmen  (including  2  whitesmiths  and  i  tin-plate- 
worker). 

5  each  :  aldermen,  braziers,  brokers  (probably  furniture 
dealers),  carvers,  coal-merchants  (including  i  coal-dealer) 
gardeners,  mariners,  plasterers,  schoolmasters  (including 
I  teacher),  stationers  (including  2  law-stationers). 

4  each :  bookbinders,  booksellers,  haberdashers,  hair- 
dressers, labourers,  machine-makers  (including  i  engineer 
and  I  mill- Wright),  mercers,  milkmen  (including  i  cow- 
keeper  and  I  dairyman),  officers  (capt.  R.N.,  lieut.  R.N., 
lieut.,  and  officer  E.  Ind.  Ser.),  spirit-dealers  ( including 
I  spirit-merchant). 

3  each :  bankers,  bricklayers,  chandlers,  china-men 
{i.e.  china-dealers),  coachmen,  corn-factors  (including 
I  corn-merchant),  plumbers,  watch-makers,  wine- 
merchants,  wool-staplers  (including  i  wool-factor). 

2  each :  brewers,  brickmakers,  brush-makers,  cheese- 
mongers, coach-makers,  coach-painters,  coach-proprie- 
tors, cork-cutters,  hosiers,  husbandmen,  librarians, 
paper-stainers,  pawn-brokers,  poulterers,  servants, 
skinners,  surveyors,  umbrella-makers,  wharfingers. 

I  each  :  chair-maker,  chairman  (probably  the  same  as 
sedan-man),  city  crier,  coffee-dealer,  comedian, 
dentist,  factor  (not  specified),  fish-hook-maker,  fishmon- 
ger, glover,  gunsmith,  hatter,  inspector  of  poor,  iron- 
founder,  laceman,  maltster,  marketman,  mayor,  M.D<^ 
musician,  ostler,  pattern-maker,  peruke-maker  {i.e. 
wig-maker),  pen-maker  {i.e.  maker  of  quill  pens), 
perfumer,  printer,  proctor,  rug-manufacturer,  salesman, 
sedan-man,  seedsman,  ship-broker,  shipwright,  sword- 
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bearer,  tanner,  timber-merchant,  trunk-maker,  twine- 
spinner,  upholsterer,  verger,  waiter,  waggoner. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

175.  Ancient  Clocks  at  Barnstaple. — ^There  is  evidence 
that  clocks  were  used  at  Barnstaple  in  very  early  times.  In 
a  copy  of  a  "  terrier  "  (1726)  it  is  stated  that  the  Barnstaple 
parish  church  steeple  was  erected  in  1389  at  the  cost  of  the 
town.  The  borough  account  for  the  latter  year  sets  out 
**  The  account  of  John  Okrygg,  Receiver,"  under  the  heads, 
"  Le  cloc,"  "  le  pillar  "  and  "  coste  de  pillarium."  "  Le 
clock  "  is  described  as  then  set  up  on  "  le  pillar."  In  the 
sixteenth  century  there  was  a  clock  with  chimes  in  the 
steeple,  for  an  inventory  made  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
(1562)  mentions  four  bells  in  the  tower,  and  a  clock  and  clock 
bell.  In  the  town  clerk's  journal  (1593)  figures  a  note, 
"  The  cha5mies  now  going,  which  cost,  besides  the  bell  that 
was  had  before,  £95.  A  grete  charge  to  small  effect. " 
Joseph  Winstanley,  of  Barnstaple,  made  a  new  set  of  chimes 
for  the  clock  in  the  steeple  in  the  year  1709.  These  only 
remained  a  century,  a  new  clock  and  chimes  being  charged 
for  in  the  accounts  of  the  parish  church  for  1804.  This 
clock  was  destroyed  in  18 10  by  lightning  during  a  terrific 
storm.  In  1820  the  chimes  were  removed  and  a  new  clock 
with  quarter  bells  was  provided  at  a  cost  of  £130.  This 
was  repaired  and  a  skeleton  dial  added  in  1882.  The  present 
clock  with  chimes,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Young, 
w-as  erected  in  the  steeple  in  the  year  1913. 

There  was  a  clock  fixed  in  a  building  which  in  1584  is 
described  as  the  "  Kay  Hall "  and  which  was  in  existence 
as  early  as  1394.  It  was  situated  close  to  the  Merchants' 
Walk  or  Exchange,  now  known  as  Queen  Anne's  Walk. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  borough  accounts  in 
reference  to  the  clock  : — 

1563.    Paid  to  David  Palmer  for  kepynge  of  the  clock  their 

this  year,  13/4. 
1591.    Paid  for  repairing  the  clock  upon  the  Key  Hall,  5s. 
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1611.    Paid  unto  Thomas  Lane  for  keepinge  the  Kay 
Clocke  this  yere,  2ish. 

1614.   To  William  Lang  for  keeping  the  Quay  clock,  i6s. 

The  Quay  Hall  was  pulled  down  many  years  ago  and  the 
clock  placed  in  the  tower  over  the  police  buildings,  parts 
of  which  are  used  as  an  isolation  hospital  and  Town  Council 
stores.  On  visiting  the  building  I  found  that  the  old  clock 
had  disappeared,  and  another  of  a  later  date  (1711),  formerly 
in  the  tower,  lies  cast  aside  in  the  Council  lumber-room. 
The  hammer  work  and  bell  are  missing. 

In  the  tower  of  Pilton  Church,  just  outside  Barnstaple, 
there  is  a  striking  clock  which  has  no  dial.  It  was  made  by 
Richard  Webber,  Pilton,  in  the  year  1713. 

Inkerman  Rogers. 

176.  Smoking  by  Women. — curious  instance  of  the 
risks  run  by  women,  who  smoke,  occurs  in  a  scarce  tract 
(c.  1830,  at  the  British  Museum)  called  "  The  Blind  School- 
mistress of  Devonshire,  a  true  and  interesting  story.*'  The 
heroine  was  "  born  in  the  parish  of  M  ,  in  Devonshire  "  ; 

before  she  was  three  weeks  old,  a  sad  affliction  befell  her 
through  the  carelessness  of  her  mother's  nurse,  who,  while 
smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  let  some  of  the  hot  ashes  fall  into 
the  poor  baby's  eyes,  and  total  blindness  was  the  consequence." 
The  child,  however,  became  so  intelligent  that  she  was 
appointed  schoolmistress  to  the  children  in  the  local  work- 
house. At  a  large  town  in  the  neighbourhood  "  she  was 
treated  by  "  a  doctor  very  skilful  in  diseases  of  the  eyes.** 

Imagination  might  lead  us  to  attempt  to  identify  "  M  " 

with  Modbury,  the  "  large  town  "  with  Plymouth,  and  the 
skilful  oculist  with  John  Butter  (1791-1877)  who  practised 
there.    (Diet.  Nat.  Biog.)  R.  B.  M. 

177.  The  Chapel  of  Holwyll  or  Holywell,  near  Dartmouth. 

— ^In  1452,  January  26th,  Bishop  Edmund  Lacy  granted 
an  Indulgence  of  forty  days  to  those  assisting  in  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary 
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near  Dertmouth  called  Holwyll.  Where  was  the  holy  well 
and  its  adjacent  chapel  ? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  chapel  is  not  described  as 
"  in  parochia  de  "  but  "  apud  Dertmouth." 

If  the  "  well "  was  not  within  the  parish  of  Dartmouth, 
why  is  not  the  name  of  the  parish  given ;  under  the  care 
and  jurisdiction  of  whose  Rector  or  Vicar  the  chapel,  already 
existent  because  it  only  required  repair,  naturally  was  placed  ? 

Bishop  Lacy  did  not  issue  the  Indulgence  from  and  when 
on  a  visit  to  Dartmouth.  He  was  resident  at  Clyst  sometime 
before  and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  issue. 

A  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  assistance  was  applied 
for  by  some  one  of  influence,  presumably  a  layman,  and  very 
possibly  a  successful  merchant  of  Dartmouth,  who  at  the 
time  owned  the  site  of  the  chapel  and  spring,  but  which 
was  probably  in  an  adjacent  parish. 

There  is  no  known  place-name  at  the  present  day  in 
Dartmouth  akin  to  Holwyll,  although  springs  are  very 
general,  issuing  from  the  rock  from  the  district  of  Lower 
Norton  along  the  south  side  of  Old  Mill  Creek  and  so  at 
various  spots  in  the  parish  and  town  itself ;  so  frequent 
again  are  springs  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  valley,  known 
as  Ford,  as  to  give  name  to  Waterpool  Lane. 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Dittisham  and  at  a  spot  which 
may  well  be  described  as  "  near  Dartmouth,"  for  it  is  to-day 
the  main  source  of  the  Dartmouth  water  supply  from  the 
Lapthorn  Filter  Beds,  is  the  now  ruined  farm-house  of  Halwell. 

With  reference  to  the  date  of  Bishop  Lacy's  Indulgence, 
26th  January,  1452,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  on  the  24th 
January,  Bishop  Lacy  had  instituted  at  Clyst  a  certain 
William  Horewode,  priest,  who  for  some  reason,  was  not  able 
to  be  present,  but  was  appointed  to  the  Rectory  of  Dittisham 
by  proxy  in  the  person  of  Magister  John  Pyttys,  Canon  and 
Prebendary  of  Exeter  ;  the  previous  Rector,  Thomas  Flyghe, 
had  died  after  holding  the  living  only  two  years.  The  Patron 
of  the  advowson  of  Dittisham  was  then  John  Hylle,  Esquire. 
William  Horewode  or  Harewode  may  have  been  accommodated 
with  the  living  only  temporarily,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
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Patron,  as  on  the  3rd  November  of  the  same  year  he  resigned, 
upon  the  undertaking  of  the  Patron  and  others  to  pay  him 
a  yearly  income  of  5  marks  for  Hfe,  in  favor  of  Roger  Hylle, 
clerk,  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  which  district  the 
Patron  belonged,  and  who  was  doubtless  a  relative,  if  not 
father  or  brother,  of  the  new  incumbent.  Roger  Hylle  did 
not  occupy  the  Rectory  long,  however,  as  he  died  and  his 
successor  was  instituted  on  the  21st  September,  1453,  less 
than  eleven  months  after. 

The  position  of  Halwell  is  just  below  the  500  foot  contour, 
in  a  natural  hollow  caused  by  the  action  of  the  spring  which 
gave  name  to  the  site  and  the  drainage  therefrom.  It  lies 
only  some  300  yards  distant  from  and  below  the  ancient 
Barton  of  Downton.  Following  the  contour  eastwards, 
Lapthorn  and  finally  the  ancient  homestead  of  Bosomzeal 
occupy  similar  recesses  in  the  hill  side  at  the  same 
level,  the  water  from  which  is  now  all  taken  for  the  use 
of  Dartmouth. 

The  site  of  Halwell  bears  many  indications  of  early 
occupation  in  the  form  of  ruined  walls,  a  large  new  barn 
having  recently  been  constructed  of  the  material  of  many 
and  various  earlier  buildings  ;  the  dwelling-place  itself  being 
now  represented  only  by  the  eastern  wall  which  forms  the 
side  of  an  adjoining  barn  and  cattle  shed  built  at  a  much 
lower  level.  Two  fire-places  in  this  wall,  with  large  oaken 
blocks  for  beams  to  carry  the  chimney  wall,  witness  to  the 
house  having  been  of  two  storeys.  The  lime-ash  floor  is 
intact  under  the  accumulated  debris.  It  is  said  that  a 
workman  picked  up  a  large  "  bead  "  among  the  rubbish, 
for  which  the  proprietor  of  a  public-house,  recognizing  its 
worth,  gladly  gave  the  finder  7s.  6d.,  subsequently  making 
a  handsome  profit. 

The  now  ruined  house,  if  we  may  take  the  evidence  of 
the  road  and  other  walls,  was  by  no  means  the  first  inhabited 
building.  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  leaving  Downton,  to 
which  Halwell  belonged,  the  road  descends  the  hill,  not  in 
the  direction  of  Halwell  but  by  the  nearest  way  to  reach  the 
point  above  Old  Mill  Creek  nearest  to  high-water  mark. 
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where  the  stream  could  be  crossed  in  safety,  the  nearest  way 
to  Townstal  and  Dartmouth,  now  traversed  by  Old  Mill 
Bridge.  The  approach  to  Halwell  from  the  direction  of 
Dartmouth  is  shared  by  Lapthom  and  leads  from  the  same 
Old  Mill  Bridge,  eastwards,  up  a  well  defined  valley. 

From  the  evidence  of  this  road,  however,  it  was  by  usage 
formed  originally  for  approaching  Halwell  rather  than 
Lap  thorn;  and,  old  as  a  settlement  at  Lappathorne  undoubtedly 
is,  Halwell  appears  to  have  been  the  earlier  object  of  the 
road  or  trackway,  which,  after  reaching  the  400  foot  level, 
turns  due  westward  to  the  site  of  the  well  and  centre  of  the 
loop  formed  by  the  500  foot  contour. 

The  approach  to  Halwell  from  the  north  or  Dittisham 
side,  to  this  day,  is  only  indicated  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
by  the  prolongation  of  a  foot  path,  the  direct  course  of  which, 
when  we  visited  the  site  on  the  5th  July,  1920,  was  lost,  after 
crossing  the  stile,  in  a  field  of  growing  oats  and  is  certainly 
not  used  all  the  year  round.  The  use  of  the  ancient  foot-path 
at  this  point  is  substituted  by  a  lane  leading  northwestwards, 
entering  at  right  angles  the  main  road  from  Downton  Cross 
to  Dittisham. 

Judging  by  the  direction  of  the  ancient  road  past  Halwell 
as  followed  when  it  reached  the  400  foot  level,  it  originally 
took  the  natural  line,  just  above  the  spring-hollow,  across 
what  is  now  an  orchard  to  the  point  south  of  the  quarry 
where,  at  the  corner,  the  road  heads  straight  down  the  hill 
in  that  direction. 

If  this  natural  line  was  never  followed,  why  was  it  deviated 
from  the  quarry  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  orchard,  forming 
roughly  a  semicircle  to  the  other  side  of  the  eastern  barn 
of  Halwell  farm  buildings  ?  This  suggested  later  arrangement 
of  the  road  was  in  order  either  to  reach,  or  to  circumvent, 
existing  buildings,  and  has  apparently  undergone  two  distinct 
changes. 

In  the  first  case  a  diversion  northwards  was  made  from 
the  quarry  corner,  and  here  the  road,  on  its  eastern  or  orchard 
side,  was  supported  or  shored  up  by  a  lean-to  wall,  over 
and  upon  which  the  boundary  wall  of  the  orchard  has  subse- 
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quently  been  built.  This  lower  foundation,  extending  some 
36  feet,  forms  a  definite  line  by  itself  and  has  been  subsequently 
modified  and  inclined  slightly  to  the  north-east.  This 
support  obviously  was  necessitated  by  the  wearing  effect 
upon  the  ground  of  the  water  which  to  this  day  trickles 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarry  and  has  in  the  course 
of  centuries  formed  the  loop  already  mentioned  in  the  500 
foot  contour. 

The  diversion  northwards  extends  some  50  yards,  at 
which  point  it  curves  round  sharply  at  a  right  angle  eastwards, 
the  curve  being  formed  by  a  well-built  modern  wall.  The 
original  level  of  the  road  at  this  point  was  some  four  feet  or 
more  lower  than  at  present,  and  had,  as  its  objective,  a  very 
early  building,  of  which  fortunately  part  of  a  wall  has  been 
preserved  as  a  support  to  the  present  road.  This  masonry 
is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  among  the  many  ruined  walls 
to  be  found  at  Halwell,  and  is  formed  of  thin  sections  of  stone 
united  by  mortar  now  almost  harder  than  the  stone  itself. 
This  wall  measures  from  its  broken  ends  only  some  thirteen 
feet  from  west  to  east,  and  the  building,  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  must  have  occupied  a  site  over  which  the  road  now  passes. 
The  structure  could  not  have  extended  far  northwards,  as  it 
occupied  a  position  against  the  hill  side. 

Unable  to  test  the  thickness  of  the  wall  or  the  exact 
position  of  the  return-walls  northwards,  the  limitations  of 
the  hillside  and  the  width  of  the  present  road,  which  thus 
passes  over  the  whole  length  and  width  of  the  building, 
nevertheless  suggest : — ^that  here  possibly  stood  a  small 
structure  of  the  familiar  Norman  dimensions,  14  feet  west 
to  east,  in  which  case  the  internal  width  may  have  been 
at  most  8  ft.  2  in.  or  possibly  not  more  than  7  ft.  with  a 
28  in.  outside  wall :  a  small  chapel  or  hermit's  cell  built  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  source  of  pure  water. 

The  deviation  of  the  road  northwards  from  the  quarry- 
point  was  made,  it  is  suggested,  in  order  to  reach  the  chapel ; 
and  by  subsequent  alteration  when  the  chapel  was  ruined, 
the  level  of  the  road  was  raised  by  supporting  walls,  and 
the  little  sacred  building  itself  was  used  not  only  to  support 
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but  to  carry  the  road  over  its  site  to  the  junction  with  the 
road  from  Dittisham. 

For  the  present  we  may  query : — ^Who  owned  this  site 
in  1452  ?  Who  brought  the  condition  of  the  chapel  at 
Holwyll  to  the  notice  of  Bishop  Edmund  Lacy  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  the  newly-appointed  incumbent  of  Dittisham, 
William  Harwood  (as  we  should  to-day  write  a  well-known 
local  name)  ?  And,  furthermore,  is  it  not  likely  that  William 
Harwood  himself,  having  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  cell, 
retired  hither  from  the  Rectory  on  the  pension  of  5  marks 
yearly  ? 

This  may  appear  to  be  wandering  dangerously  in  the 
realm  of  surmise.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  writing  history, 
but,  in  view  of  what  we  do  know,  and  what  the  late  Rector 
of  Dittisham,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Ault,  has  shown  us,  this  explana- 
tion is  offered  of  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  Mary  of  Holwyll,  recorded  470  years  ago. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

178.  Cornish  Gorgets  (VL,  p.  102,  par.  97). — ^In  reference 
to  my  note  on  the  Cornish  gorget  of  1783,  on  a  further  careful 
examination  of  the  signature  of  the  MS.  note  in  my  copy  of 
Polwhele,  I  find  that  the  signature  is  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Keigwin,  Vicar  of  Illogan,  whose  father  was  James  Keigwin, 
then  resident  at  Camborne.  It  was  James  Keigwin  who 
recommended  the  day  labourer  to  take  the  limette  to  Mr. 
John  Price,  of  Penzance. 

Lysons  says  the  ornament  was  dug  up  "  near  a  circular 
earthworks."  The  only  place  answering  to  that  description 
to-day  in  the  parish  of  Gwithian  is  Trevarnon  Rounds,  which 
is  quite  close  to  the  works  of  the  National  Explosives  Com- 
pany and  to  the  west  of  the  road  leading  from  Phillack  to 
Gwithian. 

The  location  of  the  St.  Juliot  gorget  is  now  known.  It  is 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  having 
been  purchased  at  a  Red  Cross  sale  in  1917.  It  has  been 
identified  by  Mr.  George  Penrose,  the  curator  of  the  Museum. 

J.  Hambley  Rowe,  M.B. 


{^Frovi  the    Frontispiece  to  Antiquitates  Brilanno-Belgicce.) 
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179.  William  Musgrave,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.  (1655- 
1721). — ^This  distinguished  antiquary  and  scientist  who  was 
for  a  time  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  resided  in  Musgrave's 
Alley,  Exeter,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  practised  medicine 
in  the  city.  He  was  a  great  authority  on  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Britain,  and  particularly  the  portion  of  the  South 
of  England  assigned  to  the  Belgae.  His  life's  work  is  dealt 
with  in  "  The  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,*'  by 
WilHam  Munk,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  2nd  Ed.  vol.  i.,  p.  486.  He 
died  in  172 1,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter.  His  will  was 
proved  in  the  P.C.C.  by  his  son,  William,  leaving  his  daughter, 
Phillipa,  his  Barton  and  Farm  known  as  Pallesland,  in 
Cullomptoa,  Devon,  and  all  the  residue  to  his  son.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Leonard's  Churchyard  in  an  altar  tomb,  which  in 
time  appears  to  have  become  dilapidated,  and  the  four 
marble  plaques — of  which  illustrations  are  given — ^were 
removed  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Leonard's  Church,  which  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1874.  Dr.  Oliver  described  them 
about  1820,  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Munk's  account  hereto  appended. 
In  the  year  1906  I  found  three  of  these  plaques  (Nos.  I,  II 
and  IV)  under  some  rubbish  in  a  builder's  yard  in  Exeter, 
and  purchased  them,  as  I  considered  they  were  of  considerable 
artistic  merit,  and  I  mounted  them  as  a  bowl  in  my  garden. 
In  1921  the  fourth  (No.  Ill),  representing  Time  fettered, 
holding  a  map  of  Belgae  Britain,  i.e.,  Somerset,  Dorset  and 
Isle-of- Wight,  and  having  a  group  of  tomb-stones  depicted 
on  it,  one  of  which  bears  an  inscription  to  a  Centurion  of  the 
20th  Legion,  came  into  my  possession  from  the  same  source, 
and  proved  to  be  the  key  to  their  place  of  origin.  Dr. 
Oliver  gives  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  tomb.  This  has 
unfortunately  entirely  disappeared.  I  propose  to  have  it 
recut,  and,  if  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Leonard's 
can  find  room  for  it  in  the  church,  to  have  it  re-erected, 
together  with  the  plaques. 

All  antiquaries  know  the  sort  of  things  that  were  done 
with  memorials  of  the  dead  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  think  it  fitting  that  the  memorial  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  Devon  scientists  should  at  any  rate  be  offered  to 
the  church,  in  the  burial  ground  of  which  it  was  placed  in  1722. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Oliver's  description  of  the 

N 
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symbolism  of  these  plaques  is  somewhat  inaccm-ate.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  plaque  (No.  II)  defining  the  figure  of 
an  angel  holding  a  ring,  refers  to  the  gift  of  a  ring  to  Dr. 
Musgrave  by  George  II,  and  the  three-headed  dragon  coming 
from  a  cave  probably  refers  to  disease.  The  reclining  figure 
appears  to  be  Comus.  It  is  possible  the  pyramid  on  the 
left  refers  to  some  symbol  of  Freemasonry. 

In  the  first  plaque  (No.  I)  Dr.  Oliver  describes  one  of  the 
figures  as  being  Mercury  with  his  caduceus.  The  caduceus 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  wand  of  Esculapius.  The  circular 
symbol  with  an  arrow  head  out  of  it  is  the  symbol  of  Mercury. 
My  view  is  that  this  plaque  represents  a  death-bed  scene  at 
which  Dr.  Musgrave  attended  in  his  professional  position. 

The  four  plaques  illustrated  are  carved  in  the  finest 
Italian  marble,  executed  by  a  skilled  craftsman,  and  well 
modelled.  They  have  been  somewhat  damaged  by  rough 
treatment,  but  nevertheless  are  of  the  greatest  artistic  merit. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  painted  by  William  Gandy  in 
1718,  and  engraved  by  Michael  Van  der  Gucht,  is  prefixed  to 
Antiquitates  Britanno-Belgkce,  vol.  I,  issued  at  Exeter  in  1719. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  their 
Council,  approve  of  the  action  which  I  propose  to  take. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  can  give  me 
additional  information  on  Dr.  Musgrave's  life  and  work. 

H.  Wilson  Holman. 

[The  following  biographical  note  from  "The  Roll  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians",  is  reprinted  by  permission  : — 

"  WILLIAM  MUSGRAVE,  M.D.,  was  the  third  son  of 
Richard  Musgrave,  of  Nettlecombe,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
esquire,  and  was  born  4th  November,  1655.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  whence  he  proceeded  to  New  College,  Oxford. 
He  passed  one  session  at  Leyden,  and  was  entered  on  the 
physic  line  there  28th  March,  1680.  Returning  to  Oxford 
he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  civil  law  14th  June,  1682.  He 
removed  to  London  before  he  had  taken  a  degree  in  medicine, 
and  distinguishing  himself  greatly  by  his  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy  and  physic,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.    He  was  appointed  secretary  to  that  Society  in 
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Panel  from  Dr.  Musgrave's  Tomb.  No.  IV. 
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1684,  and  in  this  capacity  edited  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions "  from  No.  167  to  178  inclusive.  On  his  retirement 
from  office  in  December,  1684,  he  was  presented  by  the  society 
with  a  handsome  service  of  plate.  He  returned  to  Oxford, 
and  on  the  8th  December,  1685,  was  admitted  bachelor  of 
medicine  by  decree  of  Convocation.  He  practised  his  faculty 
for  a  time  at  Oxford,  and  proceeded  doctor  of  medicine 
6th  July,  1689. 

Dr.  Musgrave  was  admitted  a  Candidate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  22nd  December,  1690,  and  a  Fellow  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1692.  In  1691  he  settled  at  Exeter,  where  he  practised 
for  thirty  years  with  great  success  and  reputation.  His 
house  was  in  St.  Lawrence  parish,  at  the  head  of  Trinity-lane, 
now  called  Musgrave-alley  after  him,  for  in  it  he  restored 
and  enlarged  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Dying  on  the  23rd  Decem- 
ber, 1721,  he  chose  a  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Leonard's 
(out  of  the  city),  "  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  burial 
of  the  dead  in  cities  was  unwholesome  for  the  living,"  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  Such  is  the  memorandum  in 
the  register  of  that  parish.  Doubtless  for  the  same  reason 
his  wife,  Philippa,  daughter  of  William  Speke,  of  Jordans, 
near  White  Lackington,  who  died  full  six  years  before  him, 
had  been  buried  there.  Their  altar  tomb  at  St.  Leonard's 
bore  the  following  inscription  : — 

Depositum 
Willielmi  Musgrave  Med  :  Doct : 
Richardi  Musgrave  de  Nettlecombe 
in  comitatu  Somerset :  filii  natu  tertii 
nuper  ^  Novo  Collegio  Oxon  : 
^  Regia  Societate  ;   Coll :  Regah 

Medicorum  Londinensi : 
Practici  Exoniensis  non  infelicis 
Natus  est  4to  Nov^  A.D.  1655.    Obiit  23  Dec®  1721 
Hie  jacet  etiam  uxor  ejus 
Philippa,  Willielmi  Speke  de 
Jordon  prope  White  Lackington  filia  : 
Quae  obiit  Nov.  14,  1715,  aetatis  suae  55.* 


*The  altar  tomb  erected  to  Dr.  Musgrave's  memory  in  St.  Leonard's 
Churchyard,  now  dismantled  and  its  panels  let  into  the  vestry  walls. 
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When  Dr.  Stukeley  visited  Exeter,  19th  August,  1723, 
he  saw  in  the  garden  of  his  friend  Dr.  William  Musgrave 
(son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch)  what  I  myself  saw  in  1853, 
in  the  same  place  and  in  excellent  preservation,  the  colossal 
head  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna  (consort  to  Lucius  Septimus 
Severus,  who  died  at  York  A.D.  211),  dug  up  at  Bath,  which 
our  physician  had  called  Andromache.  It  is  the  noblest 
relique  of  British  antiquity  of  this  sort  that  we  know ;  it 
is  21  inches  from  the  top  of  the  attire  to  the  chin,  and  belonged 
to  a  statue  of  12  feet  proportion.  In  the  same  place  is  the 
inscription  of  Camilius — a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  a  benefactress,  and  still  perfectly  distinct. 

In  1703  Dr.  Musgrave  published  a  treatise  "  de  Arthritide 
Symptomatic^,"  8vo.,  printed  at  Exeter  by  Farley ;  [and  in 
1708,  "  de  Arthritide  Anomal^,"  from  the  press  of  Farley 
and  Bliss.  His  work  on  the  epitaph  of  Julius  Vitalis,  an 
inscription  discovered  at  Bath  in  1907,  entitled  "  Julii  Vitalis 
Epitaphium  cum  Commentario" ,  was  published  at  Exeter  in 
1711,  and  was  highly  commended  by  Walter  Moyle.  He 
next  printed  "  de  Legionibus  Epistola,"  addressed  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  Bart. ;  and  in  1713,  "  de  Aquilis  Romanis 
Epistola,"  addressed  to  Gilbert  Cuper,  consul  at  Deventer 
who  had  affirmed  that  the  Roman  eagles  were  of  massy  gold 
or  silver,  while  our  author  maintained  that  they  were  only 
plated  over.  Moyle  confirms  this  last  opinion  by  several 
argimients.    In  1715  Dr.  Musgrave  published : 

Geta  Britannicus  :    accedit  Domus  Severianse  S5niopsis 

Chronologica  :  et  de  Icunculd  quondam  M.  Regis  ^Ifridi 

dissertatio  : 

was  a  fine  specimen  of  allegoric  sculpture.  "  The  four  sides,"  wrote 
the  late  Dr.  Oliver,  "  were  enriched  with  marble  sculpture,  emble- 
matical of  Dr.  Musgrave's  antiquarian  researches.  In  the  first  panel 
(No.  I.)  was  a  reclining  female  figure,  near  her  another  erect  pointing  to 
Mercury  with  his  Caduceus  :  behind  Mercury  appeared  a  venerable 
sage.  In  the  second  panel  (No.  II.)  a  man  extended  on  the  ground 
held  up  a  mask,  above  an  angel  on  the  wing  exhibited  '  the  ring.'  In 
front  a  pyramid,  at  whose  base  was  attached  a  plume  of  feathers  ;  on 
the  opposite  corner  a  dragon  was  seen  issuing  from  its  den.  In  the 
third  (No.  III.)  Time,  with  his  feet  chained,  was  seen  holding  a  chart 
of  Belgium,  and  looking  back  on  fragments  of  medallions  and  inscrip- 
tions ;  one  of  the  latter  is  of  Julius  Vitalis,  a  Belgian  and  stipendary 
of  the  XXth  legion.  And  lastly,  in  the  fourth  compartment  (No.  IV.) 
a  female  seated  points  to  a  scroll  held  up  by  a  man  preparing  to  use 
the  implements  of  writing.  On  a  table  stands  the  figure  of  Mars  armed 
with  a  spear." 
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being  observations  on  a  fragment  of  an  equestrian  stone  statue 
found  near  Bath,  which  the  doctor  believed  to  have  been 
set  up  in  honour  of  Geta,  after  his  arrival  in  Britain,  together 
with  a  chronological  synopsis  of  the  family  of  Severus  ;  and 
a  dissertation  upon  a  piece  of  Saxon  antiquity  found  at 
Athelney  in  Somersetshire,  being  the  amulet  of  king  Alfred 
the  Great. 

Dr,  Musgrave's  great  work,  however,  was  the — 
Antiquitates  Belgicae,  praecipu^  Romanae,  figuris  illustratae  : 
in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  printed  at  Exeter  in  1711,  1716,  1719, 
1720  ;  being  an  account  of  that  part  of  South  Britain  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Belgae,  comprehending  Hants,  Wilts  and 
Somersetshire.  For  this  work,  King  George  I  graciously 
presented  the  author  with  a  diamond  ring,  "  annulum  aureum 
adamante  ornatum,"  which  the  Heralds'  College  allowed  him 
to  adopt  for  the  family  crest,  by  their  grant  bearing  date 
6th  August,  1720.  Dr.  Musgrave  contributed  some  papers 
to  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions."  He  also  left  behind 
in  MS.  a  treatise  : — 

De  Arthritide  Primigeni^  et  Regulari, 
which  was  published  many  years  afterwards  (1776)  by  his 
relative.  Dr.  Samuel  Musgrave. 

By  his  wife  Philippa  Speke,  Dr.  Musgrave  left  an  only 
son,  William,  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a 
member  of  which  he  proceeded  M.B.  in  1718.  He  settled 
as  a  physician  in  Exeter,  but  did  not  long  survive,  and  dying 
in  November,  1724,  was  buried  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
in  his  father's  vault  at  St.  Leonard's. 

For  many  of  the  particulars  in  this  sketch  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  my  learned  friend  the  late  Very  Rev. 
George  Oliver,  D.D.,  of  Exeter.]    -  O.T-Ld 


180.  The  Devil  in  Devonshire. — The  following  story  in 
C.  O.  Burge's  Adventures  of  a  Civil  Engineer  (1909),  p.  72, 
dates,  he  thinks,  from  the  forties  of  last  century,  but  well 
within  the  range  of  his  memory  :  "  One  cold  winter's  morning 
when  Devonshire  lay  deep  in  snow,  it  was  found,  by  prints 
left  distinctly  in  it,  that  some  two-legged  creature,  taking 
enormous  strides,  had  traversed  the  county  from  sea  to  sea. 
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Each  point  was  distinctly  that  of  a  hoof,  and  one  followed 
the  other  at  distances  apart  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet. 
But  for  one  fact  the  track  might  have  been  made  by  a  man 
on  an  enormous  pair  of  stilts  suitably  shaped  at  the  foot ; 
this  fact  was  that  the  course  taken  by  the  gigantic  being, 
which  was  straight,  never  deviated  where  houses,  barns,  or 
other  large  obstructions  crossed  its  path,  but  apparently 
went  right  through  them,  the  snow  being  entirely  untouched 
all  round  them.  The  distance  covered  in  one  night  rendered 
the  stilt  theory  also  untenable,  and  the  mystery,  which  was 
much  written  about  in  the  few  newspapers  of  the  time,  has 
never  been  cleared  up  to  this  day.'* 

Can  any  reader  supply  exact  references  to  contemporary 
accounts,  or  give  further  details  ?  It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  the  exact  date  and  route  of  His  Satanic  Majesty's 
visit.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  hearing  about  a  similar 
mysterious  visit  in  the  seventies,  when  people  were  so  terrified 
that  they  were  afraid  of  venturing  outside  their  doors  after 
dark.       S^l  |7'  '^t'T.rU.^  7  r.  Pearse  Chope. 

181.  "  A  Song  of  New  England."— In  Bertram  Dobell's 
edition  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Strode  the  following 
note  occurs  on  p.  263  :  **  I  have  in  one  of  my  MS.  books 
*  A  Song  of  New  England,'  written  in  the  Devonshire  dialect, 
and  dating  about  1630-40,  which  relates  the  experiences  of 
an  emigrant  who  went  out  to  New  England,  but  found  things 
so  little  to  his  liking  there  that  he  speedily  returned."  Mr. 
Dobell's  son  is  unable  to  trace  the  book  referred  to.  Can 
any  reader  name  the  source  from  which  the  song  was  derived  ? 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

182.  Huguenot  Manufacturers  in  Devon. — In  a  note  on 
Huguenots  at  the  end  of  the  novel.  The  Refugees,  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  it  is  stated  that  "  The  exiles  established  themselves 
as  silk  workers  in  Spitalfields,  cotton  spinners  at  Bideford, 
tapestry  weavers  at  Exeter  J'  etc.  What  is  the  evidence 
for  this?  p^Cr^^^^9•  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

183.  Thomas  Hollo  way. — ^The  founder  of  Holloway 
College  for  Women,  the  great  pill  advertiser,  was  born  at 
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Devonport  on  22nd  Sept.,  1800,  and  died  at  Sunninghill, 
26th  Dec,  1883.    He  had  a  brother  Henry,  a  sister  Catherine 

who  married   Young,  and  another  sister  who  married 

 Hut  chins.    His  mother  was  a  Chelew  of  Lelant ;  her 

christian  name  and  that  of  his  father  and  the  date  of  their 
marriage  I  cannot  find  recorded  anywhere. 

HoUoway,  I  understand,  is  a  Kentish  surname,  the  only 
western  reference  to  it  to  my  knowledge  is  that  of  Ann 
Holloway  who  married  Joel  Rogers  at  Redruth,  4th  Jan., 
1736.  Holloway's  father  was  a  warrant  officer  in  a  militia 
regiment.    Can  any  reader  supply  further  particulars  ? 

^p-U^^  J.H.R. 

184.  Banns  :  Old  Custom. — W.  B.  Maxwell  in  his  novel, 
Spinster  of  this  Parish  (1922,  p.  318),  refers  to  an  old  West 
Country  custom  which  required  a  betrothed  couple  to  stand 
while  their  banns  were  being  called,  presumably  after  the 
second  lesson  :  "  Gentle  and  simple,  the  young  squire  and 
the  colonel's  daughter,  the  farm-hand  and  the  dairy-maid, 
they  all  used  to  stand  up  to  hear  their  banns  read  out — ^to 
let  neighbours  see  who  they  were,  to  show  that  they  themselves 
had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  that  they  were  proud  of 
each  other,"  Is  anything  known  of  this  custom  in  Devon  ? 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  someone  who  has  actually 
stood  up  in  such  circumstances.  A  more  probable  explanation 
of  the  custom  would  be  that  it  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
banns  were  always  called  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  accordance 
with  the  unaltered  rubric,  a  plan  now  returning  into  favour. 
A  custom  for  a  betrothed  couple  to  walk  with  an  assumed 
lameness,  after  the  banns  have  been  called,  was  reported  from 
Teignmouth  some  years  ago  (N.&Q.,  10  S.,  xii.,  498). 

R.  B.  M. 

185.  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (Irvingites). — ^I  should 
be  obliged  for  information  about  the  publications  (if  any) 
of  this  body  in  Devon.  Are  there  any  branches  besides 
those  at  Exeter,  Ottery,  and  Plymouth  ? 

J^-P'^'^^  R.B.M. 
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186.  Exeter  :  Paris  Street. — ^When  did  Paris  Street 
become  the  ordinary  route  from  the  Clyst  Honiton  road  ? 
King  Henry  VI.  was  received  at  the  South  Gate  in  145 1 
(Izacke).  King  Richard  III.  was  received  at  the  East  Gate 
in  1483  (Izacke).  R.  B.  M. 

187.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt,  and  Loans  as  Security 
for  Wages  for  Service. — In  the  appendix  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Harris  Nicolas'  History,  there  are  verses  from  an  early 
British  Song  implying  that  the  troops  with  which  King 
Henry  V.  embarked  had  been  raised  from  the  midlands  and 
the  north,  and  the  account  of  those  who  actually  fought 
there  shows  only  one  from  our  western  county,  viz.  John 
Sampson,  of  Plymouth,  iji  the  retinue  of  Sir  John  Cornwall. 

Sir  Harris  lays  great  stress  on  the  difficulties  of  recruiting 
and  shows,  by  many  instances,  that  knights  and  others  would 
only  agree  to  serve  abroad  when  deeds  of  loan  had  been 
drawn  up  and  executed  by  the  King  actually  pawning  crown 
and  other  jewels  as  security  for  the  wages  to  be  paid  on  the 
victorious  return  of  the  King. 

The  following  particulars  show  that,  if  actual  followers 
from  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  perhaps  few,  yet  a  number  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  corporations  and  gentlemen  joined  in 
providing  money  for  the  King  to  use  in  other  parts. 

In  Foedera  (Vol.  IX,  pp.  285/6)  referred  to  in  the  English 

Syllabus  as  OIX,  285 — H.IV,  p.  ii,  136,  Aug.  20,  1415  

the  local  instance  is  recited,  "  A  large  Tabernacle  of  Silver- 
gilt,  garnished  with  gold,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  garnished  with  twenty  balays,  twenty-two 
sapphires  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pearls,  was 
pawned  to  the  following  persons  : — 
To  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of 


Exeter  for  100  marks. 

Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  Exeter  „  100  „ 

John,  Abbot  of  Tavistock  „  100  „ 

John,  Prior  of  Plympton  „  100  „ 

William,  Abbot  of  Buckfast  „  100  ,, 

Robert  Cary,  Esq.  „  100  „ 

Alexander  Champemoune,  Esq.  „  60  „ 
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John  Bevyle,  Esq.  for   60  marks. 

John  Coplestone,  Esq.  10 

Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  Plymouth  „  30 
Is  there  any  record  of  the  refund  ? 

"Jti  s^.bO)  W.S.B.H. 

188.  Place  Name  :  Heart's  Delight.— Can  any  one  say 

how  this  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the  locality  which  is 
marked  on  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Map  and  is  at  the  north 
end  of  Budleigh  Golf  Links  on  West  Down,  hard  by  Fowls 
Barrow,  an  ancient  boundary  mark  in  the  Parish  of  Littleham 
and  mentioned  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  grant  to  Ordgar  in 
1042.  (See  Davidson's  paper  on  "  The  Ancient  History  of 
Exmouth,"  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  (1883),  vol.  xv,  pp.  144-162). 

R.  B. 

189.  St.  Keverne  Church. — Can  any  reader  give  authentic 
information  regarding  the  two  sets  of  wall  stairs  in  the  north 
wall,  which  are  apparently  only  to  be  found  in  this  church  ? 
They  are  probably  about  7  to  8  feet  high,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  each  other. 

There  is  also  a  rood-stairs  in  the  same  wall. 

S.  E.  Jenkin. 

190.  Remains  of  Old  Church  (?).— Near  the  farm  of 
Tresoddern,  between  Helston  and  the  Lizard,  there  is  a  croft 
which  is  said  never  to  have  been  broken  (now  much  overgrown) ; 
adjoining  it  there  is  a  small  orchard  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Chapel  Orchard.  At  one  end  of  this  croft  is  a  small  well 
and  the  remains  of  what  was  evidently  a  paved  road  or 
pathway.  Local  people  tell  me  that  in  olden  days  this  was 
the  site  of  a  monastery  or  some  such  place  of  worship,  but 
cannot  hear  of  any  authentic  history  of  the  place.  A  gate- 
post leading  into  this  croft  appears  to  have  the  likeness  of  an 
old  cross,  but  has  been  damaged  to  make  it  suitable  for  its 
present  purpose. 

A  little  further  on,  but  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  a 
stile,  the  stones  of  which  are  carved  and  worked  similarly 
to  the  pinnacles  of  the  churches  around. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  these  remains  are 
links  of  the  past,  and  whether  there  is  any  authority  to  throw 
light  on  the  matter.  S.  E.  Jenkin. 

191.  "  The  Grin  of  Arius." — On  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  of  Bradstone  Church,  near  Tavistock,  is  an  interesting 
"  sermon  in  stone,"  in  the  form  of  a  carved  head  upon  a 
corbel.  It  is  said  to  represent  "  the  grin  of  Arius,"  and  the 
following  interpretation  has  been  given  of  this  strange 
presentment. 

It  is  said  that  the  final  development  of  every  strong  and 
baleful  passion  in  the  human  countenance  is  a  fierce  and 
angry  laugh.  In  a  picture  of  the  Council  of  Nicea  the  bafQed 
Arius  was  shown  among  the  doctors  with  his  features  convulsed 
into  a  strong  and  demoniac  spasm  of  malignant  mirth.  Hence 
it  became  one  of  the  usages  among  the  graphic  imagery  of 
interior  decoration  to  depict  the  heretic  as  mocking  the 
mysteries  on  the  altar  with  a  glare  of  derision,  ever  since 
designated  as  "  the  grin  of  Arius." 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.  verify  or 
confirm  this  explanation,  or  throw  any  other  light  on  this 
curious  carving  in  Bradstone  Church  ?  Possibly  someone 
may  know  of  other  instances  of  this  carved  head  occurring. 

Chas.  Sherwin. 
[It  would  be  helpful  to  have  an  illustration  of  this  object. 
We  should  be  glad  if  any  reader  would  supply  a  suitable 
photograph  for  the  purpose. — ^Eds.]  %t 

192.  Early  Parish  Registers  (XI.,  p.  69,  par.  81). — 
R.  B.  M.  says  that  in  Kelly's  Directory  of  Devon  (ed.  1919), 
mention  is  made  of  registers  at  Bradford  (Dunsland  Cross), 
from  1500  ;  at  Charles  (North  Devon),  from  153 1  ;  and  at 
Kingsnympton  from  1500.  The  rector  of  Bradford  informs 
me  that  the  registers  there  do  not  date  from  1500,  but  from 
1560  ;  and  Miss  E.  Lega-Weekes,  who  has  carefully  examined 
those  at  Kingsnympton,  points  out  in  a  separate  note  that 
they  date  from  1538.  The  date  given  for  Charles  is  confirmed 
by  the  rector,  who  writes  :  "  These  books  ought  to  be  visited, 
and,  if  possible,  placed  in  better  state  of  preservation  ;  they 
are  among  the  oldest  in  the  land  and  in  danger." 
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In  an  analysis  of  the  Blue  Book  Abstract  of  1833,  Dr.  J. 
Charles  Cox  reduces  the  forty  registers  alleged  to  be  prior  to 
1538  to  eighteen,  and  he  says  this  list  ought  possibly  to  be 
still  further  reduced  by  one  or  two  (Parish  Registers,  p. 
239).  The  only  one  in  Devon  or  Cornwall  that  he  gives  is 
Parkham,  which  has  four  marriages  and  two  burials  of  the 
year  1537. 

His  list  of  those  beginning  in  1538  includes  both  Charles 
and  Kingsnympton,  and  is  as  follows  : — Devon  :  Barnstaple, 
Blackawton,  Bovey  Tracey,  Braunton,  Bridford,  Broad- 
hembury,  Buckland  Monachorum,  Budeaux  (St.),  Charles, 
Cheriton  Bishop,  Churchstow,  Clayhanger,  Colyton,  Darting- 
ton,  Down  (East),  Dunchideock,  Exeter  St.  Petrock,  Exeter 
St.  Mary  Arches,  Georgeham,  Goodleigh,  Kenn,  Knowstone, 
Lamerton,  Littleham  (Bideford),  Holland,  Northam,  N57mpton 
(King's),  Plymtree,  Sherwell,  Shobrooke,  Stoke  Fleming, 
Stoke-in-Teignhead,  Tawstock,  Tawton  (North),  Uffculme, 
Ugborough. 

Cornwall :  Camborne,  Gerrans  (St.),  Just  (St.)  in-Roseland, 
Morval,  Poughill,  South  Hill,  Stoke  Climsland,  Tintagel, 
Veep  (St.). 

The  following  began  in  1539  : — 

Devon  :  Beer  Ferrers,  Branscombe,  Clyst  St.  Lawrence, 
Hempston  (Little),  Romansleigh. 

Cornwall :  Blisland,  Columb  (St.)  Major,  Dominic  (St.), 
Illogan,  Keyne  (St.),  Kilkhampton,  Lezant,  Liskeard. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

193.  Early  Parish  Registers  :  Kingsnympton  (XL,  p.  69, 
par.  81).— The  pages  (including  fly-leaves)  of  the  earliest 
volume  were  numbered  by  me  some  years  ago  when  the  books 
were  shown  me  by  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Connor. 
Page  II  is  the  first  that  is  written  on,  with  the  exception 
of  a  note  made  in  1891,  as  to  the  history  of  the  manor,  on  p.  i. 
Many  pages  have  been  repaired,  and  some  covered  with  too 
thick  tracing  paper,  making  it  difficult  (and  here  and  there 
impossible)  to  read  the  faded  writing. 

Page  II  is  headed  : — "  An  Account  of  all  (?  noted)  Persons 
['  Families  '  deleted]  in  this  Register." 
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The  first  entry  on  this  page  runs  as  follows  : — 

1539,  Domina  Agneta  [Hext  of  Kingston  in  the  Parish 
of  Haberton,  near  Totness  inserted]  Pollard,  uxor  Ludovici 
Pollard  militis,  mort 
and  the  dates  run  on  consecutively,  but  the  whole  of  th 
pages  11-22  are  in  an  eighteenth  century  hand  and  are  merely 
selections  of  special  items,  the  latest  being  one  of  the  year 
1754,  on  p.  22.  Note,  too,  the  slip  of  the  pen  on  p.  17, 
"  1750  "  in  mistake  for  1550.  The  Register  proper  begins  on 
page  23  with  the  date  1538.  But  it  is  apparently  a  copy  of 
some  contemporary  register  or  loose  notes,  for  the  hand- 
writing of  pages  23-60  is  of  seventeenth  century  character, 
and  is  all  of  one  man's  hand  down  to  an  item  of  "  1601  " 
on  p.  60.  The  remainder  of  the  Register  (which  runs  into  the 
eighteenth  century)  is  in  hands  contemporary  with  the  records, 
I  think. 

Page  23  is  headed  "  De  Anno  Dfii  1538." 
The  first  entry  is  (under  "  Baptizat'.")  : — 
"  Agnes  filia  Joh'is  Lanman  baptizata  fuit  xj  octobris 
anno  supdco.''  and  after  several  entries  under  each  of  the 
marginal  indications  "  Baptizat',"  "  Nuptie,"  and  "  Mort," 
comes  the  next  heading  "  De  Anno  Dni  1539  "  with  further 
entries. 

On  p.  24,  under  the  latter  year  (1539)  appears  the  entry 
of  the  death  of  Sir  Lewis  Pollard's  wife  Agnes,  but  without 
the  particulars  as  to  her  maiden  name  and  residence  that  are 
supplied  (interlined)  on  p.  11.  I  omitted  to  note  whether  the 
month  of  her  death  was  mentioned  on  p.  24  ;  it  is  not  on  p.  11. 
Then  on  p.  29  we  have  the  entry  under  "  Nupt." — 

"  Inter  Ludovicu  Pollard,  A"^'  huius  pochie  et  Janam 
Preest  istiusmodi  pochie."    xxviij  Januarie  [A.D.  1547]." 

Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

194.  Jack-a-Lantern  (XL,  p.  86,  par.  105  ;  p.  163,  par. 
220). — ^An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  naturalist  all  his  life,  who 
died  a  few  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age,  told  me  in  the 
opening  years  of  this  century  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
ignis  fatuus,  though  he  had  frequently  looked  for  it  and 
visited  localities  where  he  had  been  informed  that  it  could 
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be  observed.  Consequently,  he  had  become  a  sceptic  and 
inclined  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  will-o'-the-wisps. 

Not  many  years  afterwards  his  scepticism  was  dispelled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  pair  near  his  own  home  and,  as  they 
were  often  visible  during  the  winter  months,  he  watched 
them  for  several  weeks  and  was  thus  able  to  obtain  the 
testimony  of  many  friends  and  neighbours.  Moreover,  as 
the  phenomenon  was  soon  the  talk  of  the  country  side,  it 
attracted  numerous  persons  from  a  greater  distance,  and  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  light  proceeded  from  two  birds, 
probably  owls.  Naturally,  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the 
Norfolk  press,  to  which  like  occurrences  were  communicated, 
and  letters,  also,  appeared  in  The  Times,  The  Field,  and 
various  periodicals. 

The  best  narrative  will  be  found  in  The  Contemporary 
Review,  July,  1908,  where  the  above  and  similar  incidents, 
all  leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  are  recorded,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  account  for  the  luminosity  of  the  birds. 

I  myself  never  heard  of  a  captive  owl  which  was  not 
called  "  Billy,"  and  can  give  an  additional  tale.  Chatting 
with  a  large  farmer  of  Norfolk  some  twenty  years  ago,  I 
heard  that  a  will-o'-the-wisp  was  haunting  one  of  his  fields. 
Most  of  the  rustics  were  too  timid  to  approach  it,  but  one  of 
the  farmer's  men  ventured  to  go  with  a  lantern — ^it  should 
be  understood  that  a  Jack-o'-lantern  is  locally  supposed  to 
be  attracted  by  a  light — ^but  on  reaching  the  field  his  courage 
forsook  him.  However,  he  placed  the  lantern  upon  a  gate- 
post and,  having  retired  to  a  safe  distance  to  await  the  result, 
he  saw  it  knocked  off  the  post  by  the  glimmering  object. 
The  farmer  and  I  decided  that  an  owl  was  responsible  for  this, 
but,  at  that  date,  it  occurred  to  neither  of  us  that  the  owl 
and  will-o'-the-wisp  were  one  and  the  saime  thing. 

Coming  to  the  Devonshire  incidents,  the  object  seen  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Laycock,  at  Dunsford,  so  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  his  short  notice  of  it,  behaved  in  a  manner  strikingly 
similar  to  my  friend's  owls,  and  in  both  cases  the  light  was 
observed  in  the  month  of  February.  The  owl  theory,  also, 
readily  accounts  for  the  movements  of  the  "  Jacky-twoad  " 
seen  by  the  waggoner.    With  regard  to  the  tradition  of  the 
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"  Goviley  Light "  (or  "  Lights,"  for  there  appear  to  have 
been  more  than  one),  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  are  informed 
it  was  accustomed  to  perch  on  roofs  and  window-sills. 

One  would  imagine  that  marsh  gas,  even  in  still  air, 
would  be  quickly  dissipated.  Nevertheless,  when  a  child, 
I  was  told  by  a  gardener  that  some  years  previously  he  had 
been  startled  while  walking  in  the  dark  by  releasing  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  from  below  the  turf  with  the  pressure  of  his  foot. 
The  man  has  long  been  dead  and  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
story,  but  remember  that  he  said  it  rose  with  a  hissing  noise 
and  was  about  as  big  as  a  tea-pot  !  Shall  we  give  it  a  diameter 
of  six  inches  ?  J.  C.  Tingey. 

195.  Jack-a-Lantern  ^XL,  p.  86,  pars.  105,  106  ;  p.  141, 
par.  172 ;  p.  163,  par.  220). — ^As  this  query  has  been  resuscitated 
those  interested  in  the  origin  of  ignis  fatuus  may  like  to 
know  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  the  annual  address,  read 
on  26th  January,  1922,  by  the  President,  K.  G.  Blair,  B.Sc, 
F.E.S.,  to  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural 
History  Society  and  which  may  be  read  in  extmso  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1921-22. 

Mr.  Blair  considers  in  detail  four  causes  which  have  been 
thought  at  various  times  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  and 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  "  The  spontaneous  ignition  of  marsh  gas  evolved  from 
decaying  organic  matter,  though  supported  by  definite 
scientific  observations,  relates  not  to  the  Will-o'- the- Wisp, 
but  to  a  very  different  phenomenon  that  should  be  designated 
by  a  different  name,  such  as '  Marsh  Lights '  or  *  Marsh 
Fires.'  " 

2.  "  That  the  Ghost  Swift  Moth  is  the  true  source  of  the 
popular  legend  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp  is  in  my  opinion 
practically  certain,  since  it  is  the  only  simple  and  natural 
solution  of  the  luminous  insect  theory." 

3.  "  The  luminous  owl  (the  White  Owl)  is  quite  a  simple 
phenomenon  in  itself,  and  apart  from  its  moving  luminescence, 
has  none  of  the  features  characteristic  of  the  Ignis  Fatuus." 

4.  "  The  dancing  swarm  of  midges  that  have  become 
uminous  owing  to  pathological  causes  is  a  nearer  approach 
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to  our  ideal,  though  its  motions  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  popular  conception." 

Mr.  Blair  also  considers  the  claim  of  the  glow-worm  and 
of  the  mole-cricket  to  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  light  may  be  emitted  by  limiinous 
bacteria  on  the  bodies  of  insects  when  in  a  diseased  condition. 
Authentic  descriptions  by  actual  eye-witnesses  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall  with  carefully  recorded  detail,  as  supplied  in 
the  instance  given  by  Mr.  Laycock,  might  help  considerably 
to  place  beyond  dispute  the  cause  of  ignis  fatuus. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

196.  Chappie  MSS.  (XL,  p.  125,  par.  156;  XII.,  p.  161, 
par.  157). — ^The  result  of  the  latest  inquiry  is  to  show  that 
William  Chappie's  MSS.  for  a  history  of  Devon  are  as  irretriev- 
ably lost  as  the  original  script  of  Volume  I.  of  Carlyle's 
History  of  the  French  Revolution.  Sir  Robert  Palk  purchased  the 
MSS.  from  Chappie's  daughter  and  sent  them  to  the  Rev.  S. 
Badcock  with  most  liberal  offers  if  he  would  undertake  the 
work  on  Chappie's  plan  and  publish  a  complete  history  of 
the  county.  Badcock  declined  the  offer  but  arranged  and 
methodized  the  various  articles  and  wrote  a  catalogue  and 
general  review.  The  MSS.  were  returned  to  Haldon  House, 
and  the  wish  of  Sir  R.  Palk  was  that  any  antiquary  or  curious 
person  might  have  access  to  them  (See  letter  by  Badcock, 
dated  4th  July,  1789,  printed  in  Gent.  Mag.,  1801,  pt.  i.,p.  14). 
Evidence  recently  obtained  proves  that  the  MSS.  were  still 
at  Haldon  in  the  time  of  the  first  Lord  Haldon,  who  died  in 
1883,  but  this  is  the  last  that  we  hear  of  them.  When  the 
house  was  sold  in  1920,  everything  was  cleared  out  and  the 
only  Palk  papers  then  known  were  handed  to  Col.  H.  D.  Love, 
for  the  purpose  of  his  Report  on  the  Palk  Manuscripts  which 
was  issued  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  in 
1922.  Col.  Love  certifies  that  the  Chappie  MSS.  were  not 
included  with  those  which  he  received.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Chappie  MSS.  had  been  bound  at  Sir  R.  Palk's  desire 
under  Badcock's  superintendence  (See  Report  on  Palk  MSS. 
at  p.  415).  Eloquent  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Chappie 
is  paid  by  Mr.  J.  Delpratt  Harris,  M.D.,  in  his  history  of 
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The  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  (Exeter,  Eland,  1922). 

Chappie  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Works  to  the  hospital 

in  1741,  became  its  secretary  in  1743,  was  appointed  a  standing 

member  of  the  Committee  on  23rd  May,  1781,  and  died  on 

ist  Sept.,  178 1.     "  As  a  cahgraphist  he  stands  in  the  very 

first  rank  ....  on  some  of  the  pages  (of  the  Hospital 

records)  line  after  line  is  written  in  printing  characters, 

in  others  interlineations  are  written  exquisitely  clearly, 

but  no  larger  than  the  printed  characters.    His  accounts 

and  schedules  are  clear  to  a  degree,  and  never  a  slanting 

or  uneven  line  is  to  be  found  page  after  page,  or  even  in  book 

after  book  "  (Harris,  p.  58).    In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  feared 

that  the  question  as  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  Chappie 

MSS.  must  remain  without  a  definite  answer.  -r* 

R.  B.  M. 

197.  Mints  at  Lundy  Island  and  Combe  Martin  (XI.,  p. 
149,  par.  192  ;  p.  198,  par.  249 ;  p.  200,  par.  250). — [The 
following  article  on  "  Civil  War  Coins  of  Bristol  types  after 
September,  1645,"  was  communicated  to  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  5th  Ser.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141,  and  is  reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  the  author  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Numismatic 
Society]. 

I  am  tempted  to  send  a  short  communication  as  to  the 
silver  coins  of  Charles  I.  dated  1645  and  marked  with  A, 
and  others  dated  1646  which  are  marked  with  A  and  B,  and 
B  only.  {Cf.  Murdoch  Catalogue,  2nd  part,  146-7,  235,  and 
258,  and  Hamilton  Smith,  1913,  lots  26-7  and  32.)  These 
pieces,  from  their  undoubted  resemblance  to  Bristol  issues, 
have  been  said  to  be  Bushell's  work  at  Lundy  Island,  whither 
he  went  as  royalist  governor  after  the  surrender  of  Bristol 
to  the  Parliamentary  troops  in  September,  1645.  If  this 
be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  puzzle,  we  should  expect 
to  find  L  on  coins  struck  there,  or  M  for  Marisco  Castle, 
a  medieval  fortress  reinstated  by  Bushell  during  his  sojourn 
on  the  island,  judging  by  analogous  instances  at  other  mint 
towns  of  the  Civil  War  period.  I  assume  it  to  be  common 
ground  among  numismatists  that  the  distinctive  letters 
on  provincial  coins  of  that  period  are  to  be  regarded  as 
having  a  geographical  and  not  a  personal  meaning. 
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The  attribution  of  the  B  and  A  coins  to  Lundy  seems 
to  be  wanting  in  probabiHty,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
absence  of  L  or  M,  Bushell  says  in  a  letter  to  the  King  on 
14  May,  1646,  that  "  the  place  in  itself  is  useless  except 
in  some  advantages  it  may  yield  to  me."  These  words  by 
no  means  suggest  that  there  was  or  had  been  a  mint  under 
his  control,  indeed,  I  suspect  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
was  in  fact  a  blockaded  prisoner  on  the  island  which  he 
governed,  as  the  Bristol  Channel  was  infested  by  the  Parlia- 
ment's ships  and  by  pirates.  We  know,  too,  that  after 
the  Restoration  no  claim  was  made  by  Bushell  for  mint 
services  at  Lundy,  although  he  does  not  omit  to  remind 
Charles  II  of  his  work  for  the  late  King  at  Bristol  and 
Oxford  in  his  triple  capacity  as  mint-master,  mining 
speculator,  and  army  contractor.  There  was,  moreover, 
one  man  who  above  all  others  could  have  given  valuable 
evidence  on  the  point,  namely.  Sir  Wm.  Parkhurst,  head 
of  the  mint  at  Oxford,  and  previously  warden  at  the  Tower. 
Now  this  expert  writes  a  testimonial  in  November,  1661 
(S.  P.  Dom.  passim)  commending  Bushell's  help  at  Shrews- 
bury and  Oxford,  and  saying  that  he  had  maintained  at  his 
own  cost  a  garrison  on  Lundy,  but  the  document  is  silent 
as  to  any  provision  of  silver  or  other  coinage  operations 
while  he  guarded  the  island. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  the  current  attribution  of 
the  coins  in  question  is  not  at  all  convincing  or  even 
credible.  Therefore,  I  venture  to  propose  for  consideration 
an  alternative  theory  as  to  the  places  which  are  denoted 
by  the  letters  A  and  B  respectively.  At  the  outset  I 
would  recall  the  terms  of  the  commission  directed  to  Sir 
Richard  Vyvyan  on  3  January,  1643-4  (^w^-  Chrofi.,  Fourth 
Series,  xiii,  370),  whereby  he  was  authorized  to  erect  one  or 
more  mints  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  he  or  his  deputy  exercised  this  privilege  in  the  towns 
to  be  presently  mentioned. 

Near  to  the  coast  of  North  Devon  and  on  the  navigable 
river  Taw  lies  Barnstaple,  which  was  held  for  the  king 
from  September,  1644,  to  12  April,  1646,  when  it  sur- 
rendered to  General  Fairfax  on  the  terms  granted  to  the 
o 
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garrison  of  Exeter  earlier  in  the  same  month  (S.  P.  Dom. 
passim).  At  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  rivers  Taw 
and  Torridge  Hes  the  small  shipping-town  of  Appledore, 
then  guarded  by  a  fort  armed  with  much  ordnance  which 
commanded  the  water-way  to  Barnstaple  and  Bideford. 
The  fort  and  town  were  occupied  by  the  king's  forces  in 
January,  1643-4,  imtil  the  fall  of  Barnstaple  in  1646. 

I  propose  to  attribute  the  B  coins  to  Barnstaple  and  the 
A  coins  to  Appledore,  which  suggestion,  if  acceptable, 
would  find  a  pareUel  in  the  neighbouring  mints  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Sandsfoot  Castle  {Num.  Chron.,  Fourth  Series,  xiii, 
119).  A  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  some  incidents 
of  the  war  in  the  West  country,  as  it  is  material,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  to  show  that  the  towns  or  one  of 
them  were  of  such  consequence  as  to  render  the  estabhshment 
of  a  mint  not  improbable.  Deahng  first  with  Barnstaple, 
the  more  prominent  town,  there  is  abundant  contemporary 
proof  that  it  was  an  important  military  centre  and  that  it 
was  subjected  to  a  definite  siege  by  Parliamentary  troops. 
In  June,  1645,  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  in  the  town  for 
a  month,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  for  War,  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  State,  and  at  least  two  royahst  generals.  It 
may  almost  be  said  that  Barnstaple  was  at  that  date  the 
seat  of  Royal  government.  When  the  end  came  in  the 
black  month  of  April,  1646,  the  generous  articles  of  sur- 
render accorded  to  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  the  commander,  show 
the  existence  of  a  castle  and  a  fort  which  were  to  be  evacuated 
successively,  with  an  interval  of  six  days. 

Turning  now  to  Appledore,  that  town  seems  to  have  owed 
its  military  value  to  the  harbour  and  to  the  fort  controlling 
the  estuary.  I  notice  that  in  August,  1644,  when  the  fort 
was  strictly  besieged  by  Parliament,  Sir  John  Berkley  thought 
fit  to  send  from  Exeter  500  men  to  its  relief  (S.  P.  Dom. 
passim). 

In  1649,  when  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  men  held  the  place, 
there  is  an  order  to  protect  the  coast  and  "  specially  to  take 
care  of  Appledore." 

My  theory  is  that  while  Bushell  was  governing  his  lonely 
island  some  twenty  miles  distant,  the  mint  apparatus  and 
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workmen  were  sent  from  Bristol  to  the  towns  now  suggested, 
where  the  coins  could  be  safely  struck  and  used  for  the 
royalist  garrison.  As  to  the  source  whence  the  silver  was 
obtained,  it  cannot  well  have  been  Combe  Martin ;  there  is 
an  extant  letter  from  one  of  Fairfax's  lieutenants  in  February, 
1646-7,  saying  that  Bushell  intended  to  employ  himself  in 
"  recovering  the  distressed  works  of  Commartyn  myne."  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  mine  then  yielded  only  lead  for 
bullets,  there  being  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  extract- 
ing the  silver  from  the  ore. 

The  denominations  of  the  uncertain  "  coin  which  I  have 
been  discussing  appear  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Marked  with  A  and  dated  1645 — ^Half-crown,  shilling, 
and  sixpence. 

2.  Marked  with  B  and  dated  1646 — Sixpence. 

3.  Marked  with  A  on  obv.,  B  on  rev.,  and  dated  1646 — 
Half-crown. 

The  last-named  1646  coin  is  a  useful  link  between  the 
two  varieties  and  supports  my  belief  in  the  proximity  of 
the  mints  which  successively  issued  them. 

I  have  also  noticed  a  half-crown,  shilling,  and  groat,  dated 
1646,  but  without  any  distinctive  letter,  which  are  nearly 
identical  in  type  with  the  specimens  above  mentioned,  and 
may  well  have  been  struck  in  the  same  district. 

There  remains  for  comment  a  half-crown  of  Declaration 
type,  dated  1643,  and  bearing  the  letter  A  {cf.  Hamilton 
Smith  catalogue,  lot  89).  This  coin  must,  by  reason  of  its 
date,  remain  outside  my  suggested  attribution,  but  is  not, 
I  think,  at  variance  with  it.  The  1643  piece  has  a  close 
affinity  to  Oxford  issues,  on  which  the  reverse  legend  begins 
at  the  side  of  the  coin,  whereas  on  the  Bristol  coins  and 
those  marked  A  and  B  of  1645-6  the  legend  begins  on  the 
top.  The  letter  A,  too,  differs  slightly  from  that  on  the 
Barnstaple- Appledore  coins,  if  I  may  so  describe  them. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Brooke  tells  me  that  the  National  Collection 
contains  an  Oxford  half-crown  which  is  almost  certainly 
from  the  same  die,  before  the  A  was  punched  in  underneath 
the  horse.  The  place  of  origin  of  this  Oxford-type  A  coin 
has  yet  to  be  sought  and  found. 
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I  make  my  acknowledgements  to  the  Rev.  Prebendary- 
Chanter,  F.S.  A.,  whose  writings  on  local  history  have  smoothed 
my  path  considerably.  Henry  Symonds. 

[The  following  note  in  the  parish  register  of  Northam 
shows  that  Prince  Charles  was  at  Appledore  on  loth  July, 
1645,  the  day  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Royalist  army 
at  Langport,  and  a  day  or  two  before  his  retreat  from  Barn- 
staple into  Cornwall :  "  Prince  Charles  was  at  Appledore  in 
Northam  the  tenth  day  of  July,  anno  Domini  1645."  (R.  W. 
Cotton,  Barnstaple  during  the  Great  Civil  War,  p.  388).  Did 
he  go  there  to  obtain  some  newly-minted  money  ? — Eds.] 

198.  Carved  Cross-Head  found  at  St.  Kew  (XII.,  p.  31, 

par.  37). — ^The  following  note  appears  in  The  Antiquaries 
Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  263  ;  "  Large  portions  of  the  head  of  a 
very  interesting  fifteenth-century  cross  of  the  *  lantern ' 
type  have  recently  been  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  They  have  been  lent  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Dalton  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Braddon,  and  were  discovered  in 
different  parts  of  the  village  of  St.  Kew,  in  North  Cornwall. 
They  have  been  assembled  and  set  up  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Eric  Maclagan,  of  the  Department  of  Architecture 
and  Sculpture.  The  material  is  the  peculiar  black  Catacleuse 
stone  which  was  worked  by  a  local  group  of  carvers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Padstow  in  medieval  times.  The  cross 
is  an  example  of  a  well-known  tjrpe,  also  represented  at 
St.  Mawgan  in  Pydar  and  St.  Neot.  Catacleuse  stone  is  a 
volcanic  rock  quarried  on  the  cliffs  near  Trevose  Head.  It 
was  not  used  as  ordinary  building  material,  but  only  for 
window  tracery,  doorways,  and  figure  sculpture.  The 
strongly  marked  individuality  of  treatment  which  accompanied 
its  employment  suggests  that  it  was  worked  by  one  particular 
group  of  carvers.  The  fonts  at  Padstow,  St.  Merryn,  and 
St.  Breock,  the  reredoses  at  St.  Issey,  and,  finest  of  all,  the 
mommient  of  Prior  Vyvyan  at  Bodmin,  are  the  best  examples 
of  carvings  in  this  peculiar  material." — ^Eds. 

199.  Harold's  Fee  (XII.,  p.  43,  par.  42  ;  p.  75,  par.  86). — 
It  is  a  curious  point,  worthy  of  note  in  connexion  with  the 
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question  of  Harold's  Fee,  that  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Cartulary 
there  are  three  copies  of  the  grant  and  they  do  not  agree  in 
every  detail  among  themselves  nor  with  Oliver's  copies  in 
the  Henry  VII  Inspeximus.  What  bearing  these  variations 
may  have  on  the  controversy  far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  ! 
In  aU  three  the  word  given  by  Oliver  as  tenehat  is  tenehant, 
altering  the  sense  entirely,  i.e.  that  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  monks  of  the  same  held  the  land  ad  firmam.  The 
name  is  spelt  RedHston,  Redlisdon,  and  Redlisdona,  respec- 
tively ;  in  no  case  with  an  e  between  the  d  and  1. 

Charters  Nos.  11  and  148  are  written  in  the  earlier  hand 
found  in  the  MS.,  while  No.  212  is  in  a  hand  apparently  later  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  two  scribes  were  working  on  the  MS. 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  old  school  and  one  of  the  new, 
as  after  several  charters  in  the  later  style  the  old  hand  appears 
without  any  break  ;  obviously  it  is  not  a  case  of  using  blank 
folios. 

No.  212  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  early  Inspeximus, 
though  the  word  is  not  used ;  it  begins  with  the  longer 
charter  of  Henry,  of  Redliston,  and  his  grant  of  privileges, 
and  is  followed  by  the  two  charters  of  William  relating  to 
St.  Olave's.  It  differs  from  Oliver's  copy  of  the  longer 
grant  in  these  points  : — mea  omitted  after  carta  ;  for  tenehat 
it  has  tenehant ;  xxv  for  viginti  quinque  ;  pertinent  for  pertine- 
hit ;  ah  is  not  omitted ;  Sireford  for  Scireford,  Cheneberi 
for  Chenebri ;  ah  omnibus  consuetudenis  terrenis  servitatis 
for  ah  omnihus  terrenis  consuetudinis  ;  among  the  witnesses, 
W  for  Willelmus  in  each  case ;  Gilberto  for  Giselberto  ; 
domini  Arundel  for  comite  Arundel. 

The  differences  between  Nos.  11  and  148  are  very  slight, 
but  they  are  not  like  Oliver's  copies,  so  I  give  the  former 
in  extenso  : — 

Henricus  rex  AngHe  Episcopo  Exonie  &  Ricardus  de 
Retuers  [Reveres  in  No.  148]  &  Galfridus  de  Magna  villa 
&  omnibus  hominibus  et  fidelibus  suis  Francis  &  Anglis 
de  Deuenscir,  salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  &  concessisse 
ecclesie  Sancti  Nicholai  de  Exonie  &  monachis  ejusdem 
ecclesie  terram  Heraldi  de  Exonie  illam  quam  ad  firmam 
tenebant  pro  xxv  solidis  per  annum  infra  burgum  &  extra, 
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scilicet  de  Redliston  &  quod  ei  pertinet  solutam  &  quietam 
ab  omnibus  rebus  pro  anima  mea  &  patris  &  matris 
&  fratris  mei  &  antecessorum  meorum  Et  prohibeo  ne  eis 
quos  injuriam  facial  sed  cum  honore  &  in  pace  teneant. 
T.  Robertus  Lincolnensis  episcopus  &  W.  Cantuariensis  & 
W.  de  Warelwast  &  Gilberto  de  Aquila.    Apud  Londiniam. 

%e^lO.Z'^^~'  Frances  Rose-Troup. 


200.  Pinhoe  :  its  Derivation  (XII.,  p.  6i,  par.  68  ;  p.  ii6, 
par.  117  ;  p.  117,  par.  118  ;  p.  161,  par.  158). — ^Baddeley,  in 
his  Place  Names  of  Gloucestershire,  suggests  the  derivation  of 
Pinnock,  near  Halles,  from  a  personal  name  +  oc,  and  states 
that  both  oc  and  uc  are  diminutives  (cf.  Petroc)  ;  but  could 
oc  be  a  diminutive  in  the  cases  of  Languedoc,  Medok,  Dunchid- 
eok,  etc.,  cited  by  Mr.  Reichel  ?  And,  if  the  name  of  a 
parish  were  that  of  a  saint,  would  not  one  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  possessive  form,  like  St.  Burian's,  or  with  a  suffix  indica- 
tive of  place,  like  Padstow  ? 

Mr.  Hambley  Rowe  has  shown  (D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.,  viii., 
p.  23,  par.  22)  that  in  Cornish  nomenclature  some  names  are 
duplicated,  that  is,  they  have  the  alternative  terminations 
of  oc  and  ou  or  oe. 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  alternatives  Pinnoc  and 
Pinhoe  but  the  simple  form  Pin,  used  to-day  by  natives,  and 
found  (probably  in  reference  to  the  same  place)  in  Accounts  of 
the  Receiver  of  St.  Nicholas'  Priory,  16-17  Ed.  IV.,  1476-7 
{Corpn.  Miscell.  Roll,  52)  in  at  least  three  terms  of  the  year, 
thus  :     De  Joh'e  Elyot  de  pynne  vij®*  vj*^-" 

Several  entries  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Chapter  Archives 
(see  Nos.  between  83  and  98)  relate  to  a  tenement  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin,  between  High  Street  and  the  Churchyard, 
(which  I  find  was  afterwards  Canon  WiUiam  de  Nassington's 
and  granted  by  him  in  29  Ed.  Ill  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter) 
as  belonging  to  Herbert  de  Pyn  and  John  de  Pyn,  who  in 
No.  353  are  called  Herbert  de  Pino  and  John  de  Pino.  In 
No.  1708  (c.  1300  A.D.)  Sir  Richard  de  Poltimore,  Herbert 
de  Pyn,  and  WilHam  le  Speke,  kts.  witness  a  grant  of  woodland 
in  Stoke.    In  No.  150  a  shop  cellar  and  solar  in  High  Street 
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(possibly  adjoining  Herbert  de  Pyn's)  were  granted  by 
Talbots  to  William  Germyn  of  Pyn. 

I  note  also  that  there  is  a  "  Finn  "  in  the  parish  of  Otterton. 

%^  f'lSO^  •  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

201.  HidOD  Arms  (XII.,  p.  iii, par.  iii ;  p.  168,  par.  165). — 
The  label  azure  would  seem  to  be  correct,  as  the  label  argent 
is  reserved  for  royalty  (Fox-Davies,  Heraldry,  p.  480) .  Lysons 
(p.  clxvi)  gives  the  label  as  "  A."  leaving  the  reader  to  supply 
argent  or  azure  at  his  pleasure.  Carew  (No.  399,  Courtenay 
being  No.  398)  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  point  about 
royalty.  Another  instance  of  the  label  azure  on  gules  occurs 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Berkeley,  "  gu.,  a  chevron  arg.," 
"  un  label  de  asur  avoit  "  (Fox-Davies,  pp.  485,  479).  When 
used  as  a  temporary  mark  of  cadency,  the  label  denotes  an 
eldest  son,  but,  when  used  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  arms, 
it  denotes  a  junior  branch.  Carew  and  Lysons  agree  that  in 
the  case  of  Hidon  the  label  (or  file)  was  treated  as  permanent. 
Of  what  greater  family  was  Hidon  a  junior  branch  ? 

P.S.— In  Harl.  MS.,  1080,  fo.  293^'  at  the  British  Museum 
(one  of  the  innumerable  copies  of  the  Heralds'  Visitation 
Reports)  the  Hidon  label  is  given  as  "  az.'^  R.  B.  M. 

202.  An  Ancient  FulfordDeed  (XII.,  p.  113,  par.  115). — 
Among  the  witnesses  to  this  deed  I  notice  the  name  "  James 
Blaunyle."  May  I  suggest  that  this  surname  should  be 
read  Glanvyle  ?  Capital  B  and  G  in  medieval  script  are 
often  confused,  as  pointed  out  by  me  in  'Notes  and  Queries 
(11  Ser.,  iii.,  p.  443).  Take  the  Feudal  Aids  (1899)  of  1306 
for  Cornwall :  Bloyou  has  been  misread  as  Gloyou,  Bodrugan 
as  Godrugan,  Bodbran  as  Godbran,  Botriaus  as  Gotriaus, 
Bere  as  Gere,  and  Bruere  as  Gruere.  In  Feudal  Aids  for 
Devon,  pp.  336,  416,  435,  437,  Gratton  or  Gracton  is  printed 
and  has  been  identified  in  the  index  as  Gratton  in  High  Bray. 
Has  there  not  been  a  mistake  here  ?  Should  it  not  rather 
be  Bratton  and  Br  act  on,  referring  to  Bratt  on  (-Fleming), 
a  much  more  important  place,  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
Henry  de  Bracton  (note  the  c  before  the  t  in  each  case). 
Misreadings  of  u  and  n  are  particularly  frequent. 

J.  Hambley  Rowe. 
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203.  The  Padstow  Hobby-Horse  (XII.,  p.  145,  par.  139). — 
"  Wee  "  is  simply  the  Cornish  variant  of  "  woa,"  and  the 
refrain  of  the  verses  on  page  149  is  equivalent  to  "  Woa  Oss  "  ; 
a  phrase  with  which  everybody  is  familiar  ;  it  is  the  obvious 
conclusion  of  a  stanza,  and  is  no  doubt  accompanied  by  a 
jerk  of  the  bridle,  if  bridle  there  be.  Horse  dialect,  like  all 
dialects,  varies  in  different  districts  ;  "  Woa  "  is  perhaps 
the  accepted  pronunciation,  but  in  Somerset  and  parts  of 
Devon  it  is  "  Way,"  and  in  Cornwall  it  is,  or  was,  "  Wee." 
I  have  not  been  in  the  county  for  some  time,  and  it  may  be 
obsolete  by  now,  but  in  past  years  I  heard  it  constantly. 

K.  M.  C. 

204.  Knave's  Ash  (XII.,  p.  155,  par.  142). — ^With 
reference  to  the  junction  of  the  parishes  of  Ipplepen,  Berry 
Pomeroy,  and  Little  Hempston ;  your  readers  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  about  twelve  years  ago  we  "  beat  the 
bounds  "  of  Ipplepen  parish,  of  which  there  was  no  previous 
record.  At  each  of  the  places  where  three  parishes  meet,  viz. 
I.  Ipplepen,  Torbryan  and  Denbury  ;  2.  Ipplepen,  Torbryan 
and  AbbotskersweU ;  3.  Ipplepen,  Kingskerswell  and  Marl- 
don  ;  4.  Ipplepen,  Marldon  and  Berry  Pomeroy ;  the  place 
was  marked  by  the  seizure  of  some  boy,  who  it  was  thought 
would  be  improved  by  a  little  corporal  punishment  and  it 
was  then  laid  on.  At  Compton  Pool,  where  Ipplepen, 
Marldon  and  Kingskerswell  meet,  a  boy  was  "  ducked  "  ; 
so  also  at  another  place  where  there  was  water.  No  one  knew 
why  this  should  be  done  except  that  the  ancient  inhabitants 
said  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.. 

Ipplepen  Vicarage.  R.  D.  Cooke. 

[John  Brand  in  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities 
devotes  some  space  to  "  parochial  perambulations."  These 
took  place  on  one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy  Thursday,  or 
the  Feast  of  our  Lord's  Ascension.  In  many  cases  gratuities 
were  given  to  boys  to  induce  them  to  attend  but  only  in  one 
instance  does  he  mention  a  similar  custom  to  that  observed 
at  Ipplepen  :  "In  the  books  of  the  Chelsea  functionaries  we 
read  : 
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1670.  Spent  at  the  Perambulation  Dinner  3  10  o 
Given  to  the  boys  that  were  whipt  040 
Paid  for  poynts  for  the  boys  020 
"  PojTnts  "  were  used  in  the  game  of  "  points  and  pins  " 
and  were  evidently  valued  by  the  children.  We  do  not  hear 
that  the  youth  of  Ipplepen  were  encouraged  to  appear  at 
the  next  beating  of  the  bounds  :  possibly  the  honour  and 
glory  of  being  selected  for  the  ducking  was  considered 
sufficient  reward  for  a  Devonian.  I  remember  as  a  boy 
being  told  of  the  custom  by  a  relative,  rector  of  a  Surrey 
parish.  It  is  considered  to  be  of  Saxon  origin  and  the 
festival  was  known  as  gang-days.  The  idea  of  forcibly 
impressing  the  minds  of  youngsters  was  that  they 
should  not  forget  the  particular  spot  where  they  had  suffered 
for  the  sake  of  the  parish  and  would  know,  in  turn,  where  to 
pass  on  the  memory  to  the  rising  generation.  Is  the  ceremony 
recorded  elsewhere  in  Devonshire  of  recent  years  ? 

Hugh  R.  Watkin.] 

205.  Exmouth :  Sacheverell  Hall  (XII.,  p.  156,  par.  143). — 
This  is  marked  as  a  farm  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  of 
1809,  and  at  that  time  was  a  building  or  buildings  standing 
alone.  Everitt,  in  his  Memorials  of  Exmouth,  (2nd  Ed.,  p.  23) 
tells  us  "  The  Hall  stood  on  a  spot  behind  what  is  now 
Louisa  Terrace.  The  new  road  called  Rolle  Road  cuts  right 
through  the  site  of  its  gardens,  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  which 
is  still  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  road."  This  statement 
would  appear  to  fix  the  site  fairly  well. 

Edward  Iliff  lived  here  early  in  the  19th  century  and 
died  1819  (See  tablet  in  Chantry  of  Littleham  Church). 

In  the  earliest  Highway  Rate  book  in  possession  of  the 
Overseers,  date  1824,  the  owner  is  given  as  Lord  Rolle, 
occupier  himself  ;  and  as  part  of  Louisa  Terrace  was  built 
1830-40  (See  Everitt,  p.  65)  the  Sacheverell  buildings  were 
probably  then  pulled  down.  p. 7^0  R.  B. 

206.  The  Family  of  Theodore  Paleologus  (XII.,  p.  177, 
par.  171). — In  reference  to  the  new  matter  brought  forward 
in  this  article,  I  should  like  to  submit  to  you  the  following  : — 

Nathan  Drake,  M.D.,  was,  I  believe,  a  somewhat  popular 
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writer  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  At  any  rate 
he  is  noted  for  his  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  his  "  Essays  " 
from  the  Tatler,  his  Gleaner,  and,  apparently  his  latest,  Winter 
Nights  or  Fireside  Lucubrations  of  1820. 

I  have  recently  been  perusing  this,  and  find  its  two 
volumes  made  up  of  dissertations  on  the  joys  of  spending 
winter  nights  in  the  study  of  poetic  fancies,  well  and  liberally 
illustrated  by  example  but  intermixed  every  score  or  two 
of  leaves  by  a  narrative,  of  the  close  of  the  Commonwealth 
Times,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Kirton  Priory.  This 
name  to  a  Devonian  is  very  deceptive,  being  really  laid 
almost  on  the  borders  of  Scotland. 

On  finishing  the  perusal  of  the  first  volume  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  author  was  resident  at  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk, 
whence  the  dedication  (to  his  mother)  is  inscribed,  and  that 
after  referring  to  the  monumental  inscription  of  Theodore's 
burial  at  Landulph,  he  brings  forward  four  pages  about 
it  from  the  Rev.  Philip  Parsons'  Monuments  and  Painted 
Glass,  4to,  1794,  and  gives  nine  pages  of  his  own  verses, 
entitled  Mary  of  Hadleigh. 

This  starts  with  the  attack  on  Paleologus,  by  his  own 
servants,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hadleigh.  His  rescue  from  death 
and  nursing  back  to  health  by  the  daughter  Mary,  of  the 
householder  Ball,  to  whose  house  he  was  brought.  Marriage 
follows,  with  Mary  being  carried  off  to  some  imknown  retreat. 
Later  a  vessel  wrecked  on  Tamer's  flood  throws  on  the 
strand  beneath  Llandulph  Church  an  aged  pilgrim.  He 
enters  and  finds  a  mourner  vdth  her  babe  clasped  to  her 
arms,  kneeling  under  the  Paleologus  brass.  Reading  by  her 
lamp  the  inscription  joining  the  Paleologus  and  this  humble 
name,  he  "  groans,"  whereon  Mary  turns,  shrieks  "  My  Father," 
and  in  an  instant  sinks  to  rest. 

I  wish  some  of  your  readers  might  be  sufficiently  interested 
to  examine  the  pages  of  Parsons'  book,  from  which  the 
particulars  are  stated  to  have  been  obtained  (pages  544,  545) 
which  Nathan  Drake  seems  to  have  so  mutilated. 

Of  course,  we  know  not  when  Mary,  the  wife,  died,  but  it 
is  a  curious  idea  to  depict  her  as  a  mourner  accompanied 
by  a  babe  after  the  erection  of  the  Monument,  but  the  whole 
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31  verses  clearly  indicate  the  separation,  after  the  marriage, 
between  her  and  her  father. 

I  wonder  what  authority  can  be  found  in  Parsons'  book, 
and  whether  it  can  be  found  in  the  Exeter  Library. 
%<aVc^)(^}]]  ^'2^^  A  Devonshire  Octogenarian. 

207.  Brocas  Family  (XII.,  p.  182,  par.  173).— Thanks  to 
the  editors  for  particulars  of  the  Brocas  trade  tokens.  The 
Turk's  Head  Tavern  existed,  in  1880-90,  and  probably  still 
exists,  between  Messrs.  Drayton's  and  the  Guildhall — ^this 
would,  I  think,  be  No.  203,  High  Street. 

J.  S.  Attwood. 

208.  "History  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,"  by  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  E.  Boggis,  M.A.,  B.D.  (Wm.  Pollard  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Exeter,  dem.  oct.  625  pp.,  15s.  6d.). — ^No  one  who  reads,  if 
only  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  thorough  but  also  concise  manner  in  which  this  history 
has  been  compiled.  As  the  bibliography  on  p.  597  bears 
witness,  the  author  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  every  well-known 
work,  as  well  as  many  only  known  to  the  student,  and  has 
much  enhanced  the  value  of  his  work  by  copious  reference 
to  original  sources. 

The  subject  is  not  easy  to  condense  into  such  a  small 
compass,  and  the  student  of  ecclesiology,  as  well  as  the 
ardent  west-countrj^man,  who  loves  the  past  history  of  his 
county,  would  have  preferred  a  more  elaborate  consideration 
of  certain  chapters  ;  and  a  more  detailed  cross-index  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume  would  have  much  increased  the  value 
of  such  a  reference. 

In  view  of  much  that  has  been  written  in  D.  &  C.  Q. 
lately,  Mr.  Boggis  has  rather  followed  the  suggestions  of 
earlier  writers  :  thus  (p.  20)  Caellwic  or  Caelling  is  identified 
as  probably  Kelly,  and  yet  in  April,  1921  (vol.  xi,  p.  203)  the 
possibility  that  this  may  be  Newlyn  was  shown.  The  founda- 
tion of  Corn  worthy  Priory  is  assigned  (p.  63)  to  "  the  Breton 
family  of  Zouche  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England." 
The  reader  is  left  to  imagine  therefrom  that  this  Nunnery 
was  established  soon  after  the  Conquest  by  the  Normans, 
when  in  the  supplement  to  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.  dealing  with  the 
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"  Priory  for  Nuns  of  St.  Mary,  Cornworthy,  Devon  "  (pp.  2-5) 
evidence  is  brought  together  to  show  that  "  the  foundation 
of  the  Priory  and  appointment  of  the  first  Prioress  took  place 
during  the  bishopric  of  William  Briwer  (1224-1244)  "  and 
that  the  foundress  was  Eva,  daughter  of  William  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke;  niece  of  Henry  Marshall,  Bp.  of  Exeter 
(1194-1206)  ;  and  vddow  of  William  (V)  de  Braose.  Oliver 
alone  brought  forward  the  idea  that  one  of  the  Zouche  family 
was  the  founder,  but  Eudo  la  Zouche  only  had  an  interest  in 
the  Honour  of  Totnes  subsequent  to  1286,  by  marriage  to 
Milisent  de  Monte  Alto  ;  and  Prioress  Hawysia  is  recorded 
historically  in  1238  {ibidem,  p.  3).  This  fact  should  dispense 
with  any  suggestion  of  the  Zouche  family  or  reference  to  the 
Conqueror  as  connected  with  Cornworthy  Priory. 

Another  of  the  three  religious  houses  for  nuns  in  the 
diocese — ^Polslo — ^is  attributed  to  Sir  William  de  Tracy,  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Archbishop  Becket ;  and  the  patronage 
of  William,  Lord  Brewer,  founder  of  the  Abbeys  of  Torre  and 
Dunkeswell,  is  mentioned  (p.  68),  "  whose  nephew  and 
namesake  later  became  Bishop  of  Exeter."  Mr.  Boggis 
quotes  in  this  connection  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  xxii,  314  and 
D.  N.  &  Q.  ii,  63,  188,  but  ignores  the  later  study  of  William 
Briwer  in  Trans.  1.,  pp.  69-169,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  he 
was  never  William,  Lord  Briwer ;  his  nephew  William 
Briwer  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  30th  April,  1224, 
and  the  "  Great  Devonian  "  did  not  die  until  more  than 
2|  years  later — on  the  24th  November,  1226,  so  that  the 
bishop  was  a  contemporary  of  this  uncle  and  was  not  appointed 
later  ;  indeed  we  may  be  sure  that  he  owed  his  advancement 
in  some  measure  to  his  great  namesake.  In  the  same  Trans. 
1.,  p.  126,  the  more  probable  suggestion  is  made  that  Polslo 
Priory  was  founded  by  William  Briwer,  grandfather  of  the 
judge,  and  not  by  any  member  of  the  Tracy  family. 

Minster  Priory  was  not  "  on  the  wild  and  bleak  coast  of 
North  Cornwall  "  (p.  76)  but  on  the  side  of  a  secluded  valley  : 
a  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  interesting  offshoot  of  Tywardreath 
Priory  in  History  of  Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval  Town,  p.  1037. 

Langtree  (p.  24)  has  surely  no  reference  to  the  Celtic 
prefix  '  Ian  '  ;  again  a  reference  to  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.,  vol.  xi, 
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p.  204,  would  suggest  that  Langtree  is  simply  the  long  '  traw  ' 
or  long  vale  or  hollow. 

The  reference  to  Bp.  Bartholomew's  effigy  (p.  108)  may 
have  to  give  way  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  to  which  attention 
was  first  drawn  by  Miss  E.  K.  Prideaux  in  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q., 
vol.  xi,  p.  64,  and  later  in  The  Building  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
p.  121 ;  that  the  effigy  mu3t  be  "  one  of  three  bishops  : 
Leofric,  Osbert,  or  Chichester,  and  most  probably  of  Leofric 
{post-obit),'*  but  not  that  of  Bp.  Bartholomew. 

With  reference  to  Totnes  Priory  (p.  62)  Mr.  Boggis  speaks 
of  the  lordship  of  Totnes  as  being  vested  by  Rufus  in  the 
Nonant  family,  "  passing  later  to  the  Zouches  and  then  to 
the  Edgcumbes,"  thereby  ignoring  the  important  judgment 
of  King  John  on  the  5  th  June,  1205,  whereby  the  Castle  and 
Honour  of  Totnes  passed  to  William  de  Braiose,  whose 
descendants  held  it  for  over  80  years  until,  as  stated  above, 
Eudo  la  Zouche  married  Milisent  de  Monte  Alto,  grand-daughter 
of  William  (V)  de  Braiose. 

On  the  same  page  (62)  writing  of  the  founder  of  Totnes 
Priory : — "  Being  a  Breton,  it  was  natural  that  Joel  should 
affiliate  his  priory  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Sergius  and  St. 
Bacchus  at  Angers  on  the  Brittany  side  of  the  river  Loire." 
The  Abbey  was  not  on  the  Brittany  side  but  in  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  town  and  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
river.  As  explained  in  my  work  on  Totnes  Priory,  the 
mother-house  of  Totnes  Priory  was  founded  in  the  decade 
650-660  and  acquired  great  wealth  from  the  temporary 
possession  of  the  relics  of  St.  Brieux,  which  were  brought 
thither  for  safety  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  of 
Brittany.  Angers  is,  of  course,  near  the  centre  of  the  province 
of  Anjou,  and  not  near  the  frontier  of  Brittany. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement 
on  p.  103  :  "  We  draw  the  inference  that  religious  fervour 
was  of  a  more  pronoimced  type  in  this  diocese  than  it  was, 
speaking  generally,  in  the  rest  of  the  country,"  with  what 
appears  only  two  pages  further  (p.  105),  when  explaining 
the  comparative  long  time,  ninety  years,  taken  in  erecting 
the  "  small  "  Cathedral  of  Exeter  : — "  We  can  only  suppose 
that  there  was  something  lacking  either  in  keenness  on  the 
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part  of  the  successive  bishops,  or  in  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  churchmen  of  the  diocese." 

We  have  noted  these  few  points  rather  to  draw  attention 
to  the  value  of  D.  &  C.  N.  &  Q.  as  o.  medium  for  discuss- 
ing and  elucidating  questionable  statements,  than  to  find 
fault  vidth  a  book  which  should  certainly  find  place  in  every 
library  and  school  in  the  West.  Well  printed  and  produced 
in  light,  handy  form,  the  volrnne  is  a  pleasure  to  read,  and 
supphes  a  local  historical  want. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

209.  Bishop  Bytton's  Burial,  1307. — ^With  reference 
to  the  date  of  Bishop  Bytton's  death,  Oliver  {Lives  of  the 
Bishops,  pp.  53-4)  says  : — "  According  to  the  '  Chronicon  ' 
of  Exeter  Church  he  died  on  17th  September  .  .  .  (Hoker  says 
2ist),  but  we  prefer  the  authority  of  the  Cathedral  Calendar, 
or  Mart5^ologium,  which  states  it  to  be  on  25th  September." 
The  accounts  of  the  Bishop's  Executors  (Camden  Society, 
1874,  p.  25)  give  the  date  of  death  as  Thursday,  21st  Sept., 
"  die  Jovis  videlicet  xx  primo  die  mensis  Septembris  quo 
die  Dominus  diem  suum  clausit  extremum."  The  books 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  give  the  date  of  the  Bishop's 
burial,  but  there  is  MS.  evidence  pointing  to  Tuesday,  26th 
Sept.,  1307.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  King's  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum  (1921,  4  vols.)  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
obtained  by  Exeter  City  Library,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Rose-Troup,  there  is  mention  of  a  small  scrap  of  vellum 
(20  B.  xiv,  fo.  i66b)  recording  on  the  verso  side  in  a  contem- 
porary hand  the  date  of  burial,  as  follows  : — 

"  Anno  milleno  centeno  ter  numerato  Juncto  septeno 
lux  martis  postera  festo  Sancti  Mathei  sepeliuit  membra 
magistri  Thome  Buctonie  presulis  Exonie." 
From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  then,  as  now.  Saint 
Matthew's  day  was  on  21st  September.  R.  B.  M. 

210.  Latimer's  Sermons  at  Exeter. — In  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society's  Transactions  (vol.  vi,  p.  146) 
Colonel  Harding  made  a  misleading  allusion  to  Bishop 
Latimer's  sermons  in  St.  Mary  Major's  church  and  in  the 
Charnel  Chapel,  and  this  statement  has  been  repeated  almost 
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verbatim  by  Miss  Lega-Weekes  without  correction  in  the 
Topography  of  the  Close,  p.  11.  The  reference  should  be  to 
Hoker's  Common-Place  Book  (Corporation  MSS.,  Bk.  51, 
fol.  342),  the  date  is  1534,  not  1542,  and  there  were  three 
sermons  preached,  clearly  on  three  different  occasions,  viz.  : 
the  first  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Grey  Friars  ;  the  second  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major  ;  and  the  third  in  the  Charnel 
Chapel. 

It  is  well  to  reprint  the  quotation  in  full : — 
1533-  The  xxiv*^  yere  of  king  Henr  the  viij°*  This  yere 
the  Reverend  and  godly  father  hew  Lat5^er  was  sent  by 
the  kinge  w*  a  commission  to  preach  the  ghosple  and  came 
to  the  Citie  in  the  moneth  of  June  1534.  The  first  sermon 
w*^^  he  made  was  yn  the  churche  yarde  of  the  Grey  ffreers 
w*^out  Southgate,  about  the  myddle  of  w^^  sermon  it 
beganne  somewhat  to  rayne  but  yet  he  contynewed  forth 
w*^  his  sermon  and  the  people  notw*^standing  the  rayne 
some  for  the  good  lykinge  of  the  eloquence  of  the  man  some 
for  the  noveltie  of  the  doctryne  and  some  for  matyre  to 
entrappe  hym  they  all  abode  and  tarried  out  the  sermon  ; 
And  he  hym  selff  beinge  somewhat  ernest  his  nose  fell  a 
bleedinge  w*^^  caused  him  to  ende  his  sermon  sooner  than  he 
thought  to  have  donne  /  The  freres  not  digestinge  nor 
brooking  his  sermon  because  it  tended  altogether  aga5mst 
Idolatrie  superstition  and  popery  w^^  are  the  pyllars  and 
groundes  of  theire  religion  they  cursyd  and  banned  the  man 
and  interpreted  his  bleedinge  to  be  a  signe  of  Goddes  vengeance 
upon  h57m  for  preaching  of  heresies,  never theles  the  M' 
and  warden  of  the  saide  fransiscanes  whose  name  was  John 
Cardemaker  had  suche  lyking  of  the  doctryne  that  not 
long  after  he  became  a  scolere  and  a  preachere  of  the  same 
and  who  for  the  testymonye  therof  was  afterwards  burned/ 

The  ij^  sermon  he  made  yn  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  the 
more  upon  the  feaste  day  of  the  dedycation  of  the  saide 
churche  w^^  though  it  were  a  werke  day  throughe  the  whole 
city  yet  yn  that  parishe  the  highest  holye  day  yn  the  yere ; 
when  he  came  thether  to  preache  the  clergye  men  were 
verie  loth  he  shud  so  do  alledginge  the  feast  to  be  to  highe 
&  holy  for  a  sermon  that  day  &  for  they  has  a  precession  to 
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be  gonne  about  the  parishe  and  many  holy  ceremonyes  and 
a  solemne  masse  to  be  songe  and  thus  tyme  wil  not  serve  for 
that  &  for  a  sermon  also  nevertheless  the  commyssion  toke 
place  ;  and  yn  the  pulpit  went  Latymere  where  the 
audyence  was  so  greate  and  the  churche  so  full  that  the 
churche  glasse  wyndowes  were  broken  opyn  for  the  people 
to  here  the  sermon  who  the  more  he  was  [y  ?]  hard  the  more 
lyked  /  At  thys  sermon  were  sundrye  ladyes  and  gentlemen 
attendyng  and  accompanynge  the  Ladye  Margaret  Douglas 
the  kynges  neece  who  at  that  tyme  was  yn  the  countrie  All 
w*^  ladyes  and  theire  companye  dyned  that  daye  wth  Mr 
Hooker  father  to  the  writer  hereof  for  he  was  the  cheff  and 
principal!  of  that  parishe. 

The  iij*^  sermon  w*^^  he  made  was  yn  the  charnell  house 
w*^^  was  then  standynge  yn  the  churcheyard  of  the  saide 
Cetie  out  of  w*^^  house  was  a  pulpytt  yn  the  northe  wall 
towardes  the  churcheyarde.  at  this  sermon  the  auditorie 
was  mervelose  great  and  attentyve.  About  the  mydle  of 
the  sermon  one  Thomas  Carew  esquier  beinge  advertysed  of 
the  sermon  came  to  the  same ;  and  he  not  dygestinge  the 
same  approched  and  drewe  neere  to  the  pulpit  and  there 
breathed  out  his  intemperat  speches  agajmst  the  preacher 
callyng  hym  heretuyque  knave  and  bad  him  come  down  or 
els  he  w^  (as  he  deeply  swore)  pull  hym  by  the  eares  &  do 
to  hym  J  can  not  tell  what,  nevertheless  the  good  man 
preceded  and  made  an  ends  of  his  sermon  :  but  the  said 
M*^  Carew  recevinge  small  thanckes  when  the  king  was 
advertysed  therof. 

This  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  scenes,  contains 
valuable  information,  and  presents  several  puzzles. 

I  can  find  no  trace  elsewhere  of  the  Bishop's  visit  to 
Exeter  nor  of  the  grant  of  the  King's  Commission,  though  it 
was  rumoured  in  1533  that  he  held  both  "  the  King's  broad 
seal  and  my  lord  of  Canterbury's."  {State  Papers,  Henry 
VIII.,  vol.  vi,  p.  514].  In  January,  1533/4  he  was  commanded 
to  preach  before  the  King  during  Lent,  but  Cranmer  advised 
him  "  not  to  be  longer  in  the  pulpit  than  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  for  the  King  and  Queen  may  perhaps  wax  so 
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weary  that  they  shall  have  small  delight  to  continue  through- 
out to  the  end."    (lUd,  vol.  vii,  p.  15). 

Not  long  before  the  date  given  Latimer  was  somewhat 
in  disgrace  because  of  what  he  had  said  at  Bristol,  for  which 
he  was  haled  before  those  in  authority.  The  mention  of 
persons  of  rank  present,  the  interest  of  the  people  which  led 
to  the  breaking  of  the  church  windows,  with  the  picturesque 
and  curious  touches  of  the  bishop's  nose-bleed  and  the  dinner 
party  of  Mr.  Hoker,  senior,  are  quaint  and  interesting ; 
the  statement  about  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Major,  which  was  not  a  holiday  in  the  city, 
suggests  that  that  day  was  2nd  July,  the  feast  of  the  Visitation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  reference  to  the  Charnel 
Chapel  then  existing,  and  which  was  still  standing  a  few 
years  later  when  Leland  visited  the  city,  after  1538,  are 
valuable,  showing  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist  at  the  time 
Hoker  was  writing.  Frances  Rose-Troup. 

211.  Sampford  Courtenay,  1549.— The  recent  visit  of 
one  of  the  Devon  learned  Societies  to  Sampford  Courtenay 
Church  was  a  reminder  that  some  difference  of  opinion  still 
exists  with  respect  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak 
there  on  Whitsun  Day,  June  9th,  1549,  when  the  First  Prayer- 
Book  of  Edward  VI  began  to  be  used,  a  matter  now  of  histor- 
ical interest  only.  To  the  ordinary  reader  it  would  appear 
that  on  Sunday,  June  2nd,  1549,  the  service  was  "  Holy 
Communion  "  (speaking  broadly  and  omitting  all  controver- 
sial details  beyond  the  scope  of  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.),  the  priest 
wearing  a  chasuble.  On  Sunday,  June  9th,  1549,  would 
seem  that  the  service  was  "  Morning  Prayer,"  then  new  to 
the  public,  the  priest  wearing  a  surplice,  if  one  is  right  in 
thinking  that  the  black  gown  of  Geneva  was  unknown  in 
English  Churches  in  1549.  The  following,  however,  are 
the  views  of  the  experts  : — ^Mrs.  Rose-Troup  in  The  Western 
Rebellion  (1913,  pp.  132-3)  says  :  "  What  were  the  feelings 
of  Father  Harper,  as,  clad  no  longer  in  his  gorgeous  vestments, 
he  entered  the  chancel  and  glanced  at  the  set  faces  of  his 
congregation  ?  .  .  .  .  We  can  only  surmise  his  thoughts, 
all  we  can  say  is  that  he  performed  the  new  service,  and  that 
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no  demonstration  on  that  day  is  recorded."  Rev.  R.  J.  E. 
Boggis  in  A  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  (1922,  p.  339) 
says :  **  Of  course  he  wore  the  accustomed  vestments,  for 
no  alteration  in  that  respect  had  yet  been  made,  and  the 
First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  contained  the  plain  rubrical 
direction : — *  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  ministration  of 
the  holy  Communion,  the  Priest  that  shall  execute  the  holy 
ministry  shall  put  upon  him  the  vesture  appointed  for  that 
ministration,  that  is  to  say :  a  white  albe  plain,  with  a 
vestment  or  cope.'  "  In  view  of  these  opinions  varying  both 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  service  and  as  to  the  dress  of  the 
priest,  we  must  call  in  an  older  writer,  so  as  to  get  the  verdict 
of  a  majority,  one  way  or  the  other.  Fortunately  there  is 
such  a  writer  at  hand  in  "D.  Dumplen,"  author  of  Rougemont 
Castle  ;  or  the  Rebel's  Daughter  :  a  Romance  of  the  Reign  of 
Edward  VI  [from  the  Exeter  Flying  Post],  Exeter,  Trewman 
[not dated], (copy  at  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution).  The  story 
begins  with  the  scene  in  Sampford  Courtenay  Church  on  Sun- 
day, June  9th,  1549.  The  following  is  what  "  D.  Dimiplen  " 
says  : — "  ....  the  entry  of  the  Priest  into  the  Church,  clad  in 
the  dress  newly-appointed  for  the  performance  of  the  Reformed 
Service  ...  (p.  3)  some  one  of  the  most  officious  among 
the  multitude  was  seen  hurrying  forward  with  the  Priest's 
old  Popish  attire,  which  he  had  hastily  got  from  the  place 
wherein  it  was  kept  ...  (p.  5).  '  Take  off  that  surphce 
and  put  him  on  his  old  Robes,'  cried  a  stentorian  voice 
•  .  .  (p.  5).  He  was  forced  once  more  to  assume  his  old 
Popish  attire  and  when  he  was  so  clad,  the  People  losing  all 
self-restraint,  clapped  their  hands  in  triumph  and  shouted 
'  The  Mass  !  The  Mass  !  '  (p.  6).  The  date  of  D.  Dumplen's 
book  may  be  taken  to  be  about  1841.  Can  any  reader  give 
the  real  name  of  the  writer  ?  An  inquiry  made  some  years 
ago  did  not  meet  with  any  response.  (Western  Antiquary, 
xi,  45).  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  writer  was  Dr. 
George  Oliver.  R.  B.  M. 

212.  Chagford  Choir  in  1726. — ^Nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  parishioners  of  Chagford,  or  a  least  some  of 
them,  were  very  exercised  at  the  goings  on  of  the  Choir,  they 
had  "  brought  in,  introduced  and  used  in  ye  Church  of 
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Chagford  a  certain  new  and  unaccustomed  method  and  way 
of  singing  the  metre  psahns  which  gave  occasion  of  offence 
and  disturbance  to  the  congregation  in  ye  time  of  divine 
service."  Feeling  seems  to  have  run  very  high  among  the 
parishioners,  and  it  resulted  in  the  members  of  the  Choir, 
viz.  :  William  Demond,  Jr.,  husbandman ;  Edward  Pinson, 
taylor  ;  Daniel  Harvey,  husbandman  ;  William  Sarell,  mason, 
George  Bishop ;  William  Cliff e,  junior  ;  Thomas  Gerry, 
shoemaker  ;  John  Dicker,  miller  ;  William  Mason,  taylor  ; 
Richard  Sarell,  weaver ;  WiUiam  Nosworthy,  serving  man  ; 
and  John  Demond,  husbandman ;  being  cited  to  appear 
before  Dr.  William  Stuart,  the  Bishop's  Official,  to  answer 
for  their  dire  and  heinous  offences. 

I  have  not  followed  out  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  but 
I  think  it  is  of  great  interest,  not  only  for  giving  us  the  name, 
occupations  and  number  of  Chagford  Choir  in  those  days, 
but  also  for  showing  us  that  troubles  we  are  inclined  to  think 
of  as  peculiar  to  our  own  days  did  exist  in  what  we  are 
inclined  to  style  "  the  dark  ecclesiastical  ages,'*  of  Georgian 
days.  Can  anyone  throw  any  light  on  any  new  method 
in  chanting  or  singing  that  came  in  during  that  period  ? 

J.  F.  Chanter. 

213.  Father  Baker  and  the  Authorship  of  "Jerusalem 
my  happy  home." — ^As  there  seems  to  be  an  opinion  held 
by  a  number  of  persons  that  this  hymn  was  written  at 
Fursdon  House,  in  the  parish  of  Cadbury,  by  a  certain  Father 
Baker,  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  living  there  in  the  17th 
century,  I  thought  it  might  interest  readers  of  D.  &.C.  N.  &  Q. 
to  learn  what  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  with  regard  to 
the  story.  I  was  led  to  make  investigations  as  to  its  credi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  effort  being  made  by  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  to  rescue  from  desecration 
and  demolition  the  ancient  fabric,  standing  within  the  parish 
of  Thorverton,  known  as  "No  Man's  Chapel,"  and  I  have 
come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  it  is  very  unlikely 
Father  Baker  was  the  author  of  the  hymn,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  it  is  quite  certain  he  did  not  write  it  at  Fursdon.  The 
h57mn  was  first  published  in  1601,  while  Father  Baker 
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could  not  have  gone  to  Fursdon,  if  he  ever  went  there  at  all, 
before  162 1.  That  disposes  of  any  possible  connection 
between  Fursdon  and  the  authorship  of  the  hymn. 

Further,  while  it  is  certain  that  Father  Baker  served  as 
a  Chaplain  for  about  three  years  with  some  branch  of  the 
Fursdon  family,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  it  could  have 
been  with  a  family  residing  at  Fursdon,  for  the  Rev.  Preben- 
dary Chanter  informs  me  that  he  has  found  evidence  in  the 
Diocesan  Archives  that  the  family  of  Fursdon  of  Fursdon 
was  at  that  time  conforming  to  the  Established  Church. 
And  there  is  also  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
Fursdon  family  which  shows  that  at  any  rate  the  head  of  the 
family  at  that  date  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England. 

But  Prebendary  Chanter  says  that  there  was  at  that  time 
a  branch  of  the  Fursdon  family  residing  at  East  Raddon, 
within  the  parish  of  Thorverton,  and  that  the  members  of 
it  were  undoubtedly  Romanists.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  Father  Baker  served  as  Chaplain  with  this  family,  and, 
it  has  been  suggested  that,  as  "No  Man's  Chapel "  was 
probably  at  that  time  extra-parochial  and  was  also  on  the 
East  Raddon  estate,  possibly  Father  Baker  may  have  used 
this  building  for  Roman  Catholic  services.  But  the  latter 
suggestion  seems  highly  improbable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  such  services  could  only  he  held  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  which  would  not  be  afforded  by  this  Chapel,  standing 
as  it  does  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  real  author  of  the  hymn  there  is 
very  little  evidence  pointing  to  Father  Baker  under  any 
circumstances,  and  much  the  other  way.  But  as  this  subject 
does  not  now  seem  to  have  any  particular  connection  with 
Devon,  this  is  hardly  the  place  for  its  discussion. 

Chas.  Sherwin. 

[In  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  the  author's  initials  are 
given  as  "  F.  B.  P."— Eds.] 

214.  John  Goss,  of  Hatherleigh. — ^A  century  ago  Gregor 
Mendel,  Abbot  of  Briinn,  whose  experiments  on  the  crossing 
of  plants  have  so  profoundly  modified  the  views  of  biologists 
on  the  physiological  processes  of  heredity,  was  born  of  poor 
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parents  in  a  Bohemian  village.  He  published  the  account 
of  his  experiments  in  1865,  but  it  was  not  until  1900,  eighteen 
years  after  his  death,  that  biologists  came  to  appreciate  what 
he  had  accomplished.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  find 
that  in  1820,  before  Mendel  was  born,  a  Devonshire  man, 
John  Goss,  began  a  hybridization  experiment  identical  with 
one  of  Mendel's,  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  1822,  in 
the  Horticultural  Transactions,  but  he  failed  for  lack  of 
knowledge  and  interpretative  curiosity  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  his  discovery.  His  letter,  however,  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  contains  a  sentence  which  possesses 
a  curiously  prophetic  significance  :  "  Should  this  new  variety 
of  pea  neither  possess  superior  merit  nor  be  deemed  singular 
in  its  bicoloured  produce,  yet  there  is,  I  conceive,  something 
in  its  history  that  will  emit  a  ray  of  physiological  light." 

Mr.  A.  D.  Darbishire,  in  Breeding  and  the  Mendelian 
Discovery  (1911),  has  given  the  main  facts  in  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man  :  "  John  Goss  was  born  in  Hatherleigh  and 
baptized  on  June  27,  1787.  He  is  next  heard  of  as  a  lad  who 
cleaned  boots  and  did  other  odd  jobs  in  the  Rectory  at 
Iddesleigh,  where  the  Rector  took  a  number  of  pupils.  One 
of  these  became  interested  in  Goss  and  helped  to  educate 
him  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the  Church.  But  Goss  had 
'  scruples,'  and  he  became  an  usher  in  a  school.  He  was  an 
active  and  inventive  man.  He  made  an  orrery,  i.e.  a  model 
of  the  solar  system,  a  reading-book  for  teaching  the  aged 
poor  to  read,  and  a  calculating  machine. 

At  the  age  of  26  he  married,  under  romantic  circum- 
stances. A  lady  came  one  day  to  Hatherleigh  to  visit  an 
old  servant,  and  created  a  sensation  in  this  out-of-the-way 
village  by  driving  up  to  her  door  in  a  post-chaise.  On 
getting  out  of  her  carriage,  she  stumbled  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  a  young  man,  who 
stepped  forward  and  saved  her.  This  was  John  Goss.  He 
was  sent  for  to  be  thanked  for  his  services.  They  were 
married  on  March  6th,  1813.  His  wife  was  twenty-nine 
years  older  than  he  was.  At  their  marriage  he  was  26,  and 
she  was  55.  It  was  during  his  married  life  that  he  made  the 
crosses  with  peas  (in  1820)  and  sent  his  note  of  them  to  the 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society  (1822).  It  may  be  that  the 
carrying  out  of  his  experiment  was  made  possible  by  a  leisure 
which  he  owed  to  his  wife.  He  speaks  of  '  living  retired ' 
in  the  country.  It  seems  that  his  horticultural  work  was 
successful,  for  he  received  a  prize  (purse  with  gold)  for  his 
work  from  a  horticultural  society.  His  wife  died,  aged  65, 
on  January  19th,  1823,  and  he  went  to  live  at  Okehampton, 
where  he  died  on  May  31st,  1833,  at  the  age  of  46,  leaving 
his  money  to  establish  libraries  in  Hatherleigh  and  Oke- 
hampton." R.  Pearse  Chope. 

215.  Fowey  Pirates  in  1462. — ^In  medieval  times  the 
bold  mariners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  carried  on  a  piratical 
war  on  the  mariners  of  foreign  countries,  often  in  defiance 
of  the  government.  In  1429  the  Commons  petitioned  that 
the  Crown  should  deal  with  pirates.  Fowey  alone  appears 
as  unregenerate.  In  1470  there  is  a  list  of  Spanish  ships 
plundered  by  Fowey  sailors,  for  which  dcimage  the  Crown 
admitted  its  liability  (Fcedera,  xi.,  671). 

Ships  were  fitted  out  by  the  gentry  and  seamen  of  the 
counties  and  used  not  only  for  defence  of  the  realm,  but, 
when  the  occasion  occurred,  for  the  capture  of  foreign  vessels 
with  whose  rulers  England  was  nominally  at  peace. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  took  place  on  3rd  November, 
1462,  when  a  galley  named  Si.  Anthony  and  St.  Thomas  of 
Barcelona  was  driven  by  tempest  into  the  Port  of  Plymouth 
and  was  there  plundered  by  two  ships  of  Fowey.  Amongst 
the  list  of  owners  and  pirates  occur  the  names  of  JohnTreferey ; 
Nichs.  Carm57nowe ;  Sir  Hugh  Courteney,  Knight ;  John 
Trevelyan,  Squire,  Sir  John  Colshyl,  Kt. ;  John  Arundel  of 
Talverne;  James  Dumford,  Squire;  Wm.  Witlye;  The  Prior 
of  St.  Benets ;  John  Trevelyan,  Squire ;  with  others. 

Inquiry  was  made  by  the  Government  as  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  those  implicated  were  very  heavily  fined. 

EARLY  CHANCERY  PROCEEDINGS. 
BUNDLE  28,  No.  455. 
This  is  the  replication  of  Francis  Juynet  to  the  answers 
of  Nicholas  Carmynowe  and  others  13th  Feby,  2nd  Edward 
4th  post  conques'  1463.   Francis  Juynet  complained  to  the 
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Bishop  of  Exeter,  Chancellor  of  England ;  a  subject  of  the 
King  of  Aragon,  that  he  was  patron  of  a  galley  named  Saint 
Anthony  and  Saint  Francis  of  Barcelona  and  had  on  board 
divers  notable  goodes  and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  £12,000 
which  galley  was  driven  into  the  Port  of  Plymouth  by  great 
tempest  of  weather  on  the  27th  Novr.  (1462),  when  certain 
pirates  and  robbers  upon  the  sea  arrayed  in  manner  of  war  in 
a  ship  called  the  Edward  of  Polruan  and  another  called  the 
Macrell  of  Fowey  owned  by  divers  pirates  and  robbers 
specified  in  a  schedule  annexed  took  the  said  goods  and 
merchandise. 

Names  of  the  Pirates  and  Robbers  that  were  in  the  Macrell 
of  Fowey  : — 

In  primis  John  Cornewe,  cc'. 
John  Tefferey. 
Howell  ap  Jenk}^!. 
William  Witlye. 
John  Nicoll. 
John  Morys. 

The  names  of  those  who  were  in  the  Edward  of  Polruan  : — 

Thomas  Philip. 

John  Roger. 

Thos.  Gardyner. 

John  Attred. 

William  Webbe. 

Walter  Kylwhite. 

Matthew  Skawyth. 
Names  of  the  Victallers  of  the  seid  Barge  : — 

Nichs.  Carmynowe. 

John  Broune. 

Thos.  Pike. 

Walter  Julyan. 

Henry  a  servant  of  Nichs.  Carminowe. 
The  names  of  the  Victualers  of  the  ship  : — 
Hugh  Courteney,  Knight.  M'li. 
John  TrevyUan,  Squire.  M'li. 
Thos.  Phillip. 
Thos.  Tregarthyn. 
John  Yonge. 
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The  names  of  the  owners  of  the  same  ship  : — 
John  Trevylian,  aforesaid. 
Thos.  Phillip,  aforesaid. 
Wm.  Perkyn. 
John  Jeykyn. 
Walter  Adam. 

The  names  of  those  other  persons  who  had  part  of  the 
goodes : — 

Sir  John  Colshyl,  Kt.  M'H. 

John  Arundel  of  Talverne.  Mli. 

Michael  Power,  Squyer.  Mli 

James  Durnford,  Squyer.  M'li. 

John  Ashe  Yoman  of  the  Crown. 

The  Prior  of  St.  Bearneb  [St.  Benets,  near 

Bodmin].  Mli. 
John  Trelawney,  Squire.  Mli. 
Do.  the  Younger. 


Answer  of  Robt.  Ferrana. 
Had  a  bonnet  and  a  pair  of  knives  only. 

Thos.  Butside,  had 
2  Yards  of  wollen  clothe,  3  yards  of  lynen  clothe,  200 
pynnes,  3  bonnetts,  3  bondelles  of  lynnyn  threde  which  goodes 
were  delivered  to  one  Thomas  Bodulgan  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  to  him. 

John  Warke, 

A  sworde,  6  Bonnetts,  a  pa5mted  cloth,  2  Rides  of  paynted 
Rede  hevyng,  30th  feb,  28th  year  of  King  Henry  6th,  late 
in  dede  an  not  in  right  King  of  England  delivered  then  to 
Thos  Bedylsate  one  of  the  commission. 

Thos.  Pennarth, 
Had  3  yards  of  lynen  clothe,  6  Bonellye  and  6  pair  of 
knives  given  to  Henry  Moore  for  them  in  London  for  his 
use,  not  wytting  thereof  went  to  Cornwall  and  delivered 
the  goods  to  Hy.  Moore  by  order  of  John  Arundell  one  of  the 
Commissioners  nominated  for  the  restitution  of  the  said  goodes. 
James  Durnford 
says  he  took  nothing. 
Nichs.  Carminnow, 
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Was  not  a  vittaler  of  the  Barge  Macrell,  all  the  goods  he 
took  were  delivered  to  Francis  Bodrugan.  Two  pieces  & 
a  half  of  whole  woUen  cloth,  2  parcels  et  di.  of  linen,  xlm 
pynnys,  30  plates  called  sadelers,  15  plates,  7  bundles  of  wire 
called  sadeleris  wyre,  18  bundles  of  lynnyn  thread,  3  bundles 
of  bonnettes,  a  great  panne  of  brass,  2  parcels  of  say,  12  paire 
of  spures,  a  basyn  of  latyn,  12  pairs  of  cissorns  were  delivered 
to  one  Henry  Benett,  servant  to  the  sd.  Nicholas,  he  being  in 
London  without  his  knowledge.  But  when  he  heard  of  it 
he  caused  the  said  goods  to  be  delivered  to  Thos.  Bodulgan 
for  the  patron  of  the  Galee  by  virtue  of  a  commission  directed 
to  him  and  others  but  there  was  given  to  him  several  things 
according  to  a  list  *  H.  Michell  Whitley. 

216.   The  Earliest  Poem  in  the  Devonshire  Dialect. — "  A 

Devonshire  Song  "  written  by  a  well-known  poet,  William 
Strode,  occurs  in  four  MS.  versions,  but  each  is  so  corrupt  as 
to  be  in  parts  quite  meaningless.  However,  by  collating 
the  four  versions  and  selecting  the  best  reading  ot  each  line, 
the  poem  becomes  much  more  intelligible  and  probably  much 
nearer  the  original.  The  date  from  internal  evidence  is 
1625,  for  it  was  in  that  year,  the  first  of  his  reign,  that  the 
King,  Charles  I,  visited  Plymouth.  The  author  was  the 
elder  son  of  Philip  Strode,  who  was  the  4th  son  of  William 
Strode  of  Newnham,  and  he  was  baptized  at  Shaugh  Prior, 
II  Jan.,  1602-3  (Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon)  ;  the  politician 
of  the  same  name  was  the  2nd  son  of  Sir  William  Strode,  who 
also  was  a  grandson  of  the  above  William  Strode,  and,  there- 
fore, our  author's  first  cousin  ;  both  died  in  1645. 

As  a  specimen  of  dialect  the  poem  is  very  poor,  for  it  is 
a  mere  literary  production,  but  it  is  interesting  as  a  link 
between  Trevisa,  1387,  and  The  Exmoor  Scolding,  1727.  It 
shows  the  prevalence  of  the  ch  for  /,  which,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  latter,  continued  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  It  may  be 
compared  with  "  The  Somersetshire  Man's  Complaint," 
printed  in  Elworthy's  edition  of  The  Exmoor  Scolding  and 
Courtship,  1879. 

*NoTE. — The  sums  set  out  in  the  margin  "  M'li  "  are  in  another  hand- 
writing, and  appear  to  be  the  sum  of  the  fines  imposed  on  the  men 
against  whose  names  they  are  set. 
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The  four  sources  are  as  follows  : — 
A — ^Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  contributed  by 
John  Tuckett  to  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  S.,  x,  462.  This 
is  apparently  the  version  used  by  R.  N.  Worth  in  the 
West  Country  Garland  (1875)  in  which  it  appears 
under  the  title  "  Plymouth  in  1625,"  but  there  are 
a  few  unimportant  variants. 

B — Corpus  Chris ti  College  (Oxford)  MS.  book  325,  which 
is  the  version  adopted  by  Bertram  Dobell  in  The 
Poetical  Works  of  William  Strode,  1907. 

C — ^Rawlinson  Poetical  MS.  book,  No.  142,  also  given  in 
full  by  Mr.  Dobell,  the  title  being  in  this  case  "  The 
Devonshire  Travailer." 

D — Another  copy  in  Corpus  Christi  College  MS.  328,  of 
which  Mr.  Dobell  gives  the  most  important  variants 
from  B. 

The  following  version  is  based  on  the  printed  sources ; 
the  original  MSS.  have  not  been  consulted. 

A  Devonshire  Song. 

Thou  ne'er  wut  riddle,  neighbour  Jan, 

Where  Ich  o'  late  ha'  been-a  ; 
Why,  Ich  ha'  been  to  Plymouth,  man, 

The  leek  was  yet  ne'er  zeen-a  : 
Zich  streets,  zich  men,  zich  monstrous  zeas, 

Zich  things  an'  gems  there  rumblin', 
Thyzelf,  leek  me,  wud'st  bless  to  zee 

Zich  'bomination  grimiblin'. 

The  town  o'erlaid  with  shindle-stone 

Doth  glister  leek  the  skee-a  ; 
Brave  shops  stand  ope,  and  all  year  long 

Thou'dst  think  a  fair  there  be-a  : 
A  many  gaUant  men  there  go'th 

I'  goold,  to  zee  the  King-a  ; 
The  King,  zome  zwear,  himzelf  was  there, 

A  man  or  zome  zich  thing-a. 
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Thou  fule,  that  never  watter  past, 

But  thicky  in  the  Moor-a, 
To  zee  the  zea,  wud'st  be  agast, 

It  doth  zo  rage  an'  roar-a  : 
It  tastes  zo  zalt  thy  tongue  wud  think 

The  vire  was  in  the  watter  ; 
An'  'tis  zo  wide,  no  land  is  spied, 

Look  ne'er  zo  long  therea'ter. 

The  watter  vrom  the  element 

None  can  discern,  chi  zwore-a  ; 
It  zemmeth  high,  yet  all  consent 

Tis  lower  a  great  deal  more-a  : 
Tis  strange  how  lookin'  down  a  cliff. 

Men  shud  look  upward  rather  ; 
If  these  same  e'en  had  it  not  zeen, 

Chud  scarce  believe  my  vather. 

Amidst  thick  watter  wooden  birds 

An'  vlyin'  houses  zwim-a. 
All  vull  o'  goods  as  Ich  ha'  heard. 

An'  men  up  to  the  brim-a  : 
They  venter  to  another  world, 

Desirin'  to  conquier-a, 
Vor  which  their  guns,  foul  devilish  ones. 

Do  dunder  an'  spet  vire-a. 

Good  neighbour  Jan,  'ow  var  is  that  ? 

This  meazle  town  chill  leave-a ; 
Chill  mope  no  longer  here,  that's  vlat, 

Nor  keep  a  sheep  to  shear-a  ; 
Though  it  zo  var  as  London  be. 

That's  ten  miles  Ich  imagine. 
Chill  thither  hie,  vor  this  place  I 

Do  greatly  take  in  dudgeon. 

Notes. 

Thou  is  literary  ;  a  dialect  speaker  would  have  said  Thee, 
wut  =  wi\i.  Variant :  "  Riddle,  riddle,  neighbour  Jan." 
/^^^  =  like. 
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1.5.  zich  =  such.  A  and  B  have  ' '  hugeous  zeas. ' '  zeas  should 
be  says. 

1.  6.  B  has  "  Zutch  things  with  guns  there  tumbHng  "  ; 
and  D  "  Zutch  monstrous  thinges  by  grumUng." 

1.  7.    B  has  "  thoudst  blesse  to  see." 

1.  8.  homination  =  abominable ;  still  common.  B  has 
"  overmonstrous." 

1.  9.  A  has  "  The  streets  bee-pight  of  shindle  stone  "  (Worth 
"  The  streets  be  pight  of  shingle-stone  ")  ;  C  "  The 
streets  are  layd  with  yingle  ston  "  ;  and  D  "  The  street 
there  set  with  sheening  stones  "  ;  but  it  was  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  not  the  pavements,  that  the  writer  was 
referring  to.  Indeed,  so  striking  was  this  feature  to 
Miss  Celia  Fiennes,  who  travelled  there  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  that  she  noted  the  phenomenon  at  Plympton, 
Plymouth,  and  Devonport,  almost  in  the  words  of  the 
poem.  Thus,  of  Plymouth  she  says  :  "  The  houses 
are  all  built  of  this  marble  and  the  slate  at  the  top 
looks  Uke  lead  and  glisters  in  the  sun  "  (Chope,  Early 
Tours,  1918,  p.  119).  Shindle  stone  is  good  dialect  for 
roofing-slate,  though  the  word  "  shindle  "  was  more 
often  applied  to  the  wooden  roofing-slabs  employed  on 
churches,  slates  being  termed  hellin  stones  or  simply 
helUns,  that  is,  heling  or  covering  stones. 

1.  10.  glister  is  better  than  the  variant  glissen,  and  is  still 
used.  Shakespeare  tells  us  "  All  that  glisters  is  not 
gold."  skee^sky,  though  it  is  not  now  so  pronounced. 
Cp.  vlee=^B.y,  leek  =  like. 

1.  II.  brave  =  ^e,  showy,  ope  =  open.  Variants:  C  "  And 
shops  stand  open  all  yeere  long";  D  "  Brave  shopps 
stond  open  all  th'  yeare." 

1.  12.  Thou'dst,  as  in  1.  i,  is  literary  ;  a  dialect  speaker  would 
have  said  Thee'dst.  Variants :  A  "  I'se  think  how 
faire  there  bee-a  (Worth,  "I'se  think  a  faire  there  bee-a") 
C  "  Thoud'st  think  there  were  a  faire-a  !  " 

1.  13.  Variants  :  A  "  And  many  a  gallant  here  goeth  "  ; 
C  "  And  many  Gallons  (sic)  goeth  there." 
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1.  14.  Variants  :  A  "  that  zaw  the  King-a  "  ;  D  "  to  bee  the 
King-a." 

1.  17.  A  has  zaw'st  instead  of  past,  but  the  latter  makes  a 
better  rh5nne  and  is  equally  intelligible. 

1.  18.    A  has  think-a,  C  Ugged,  D  thoose  are. 
1.  25.    element  =  311,  atmosphere. 

I.  26.    Variants  :  A  "  Noe  man  can  zee  chi-vore  "  ;  B  None 

can  dezeave  cha  vore-a."  The  meaning  is  obvious, 
viz.  No  man  can  see  where  the  sea  ends  and  the  sky 
begins,  i.e.  the  horizon.  I  think  chi  zwore-a  means 
"I  swore,"  but  I  cannot  suggest  a  meaning  for  cM-vore 
or  cha  vore  ;  Ich,  when  not  emphasized,  would  become 
chi  or  cha. 

II.  27,  28.    A  has  "  Twas  zoo  low,  yet  all  consent  Twas 

higher  than  the  Moor,"  and  B  agrees,  but  the  statement 
is  contradicted  by  the  following  lines  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  D  is  correct.  The  meaning  is  that  the 
horizon  seems  higher  than  the  level  of  the  observer 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  but  must  be,  as  all  agree 
a  great  deal  lower,   zemmeth  =  seems  ;  consent  =  agree. 

11.  29-32.  These  lines  are  not  so  intelligible,  and  can  only 
refer  to  men  at  a  considerable  distance  away.  These, 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  might 
possibly  appear  above  the  level  of  an  observer  on  the 
top  of  a  cliff,  but  I  have  never  observed  the  phenomenon, 
and,  until  I  have  seen  it,  I  would  scarce  believe  my 
father,    een  =  eyen,  the  old  plural  of  eye.  chud  =  I  would. 

I.  33.  thick  =  th2Lt. 

1.  35.  C  has  "  All  full  of  gold,  as  we  have  heard." 

1.  40.  dunder  =  thunder,  but  this  pronunciation,  if  it  was 
ever  in  use,  is  now  obsolete.  The  only  dialect  words 
in  which  the  initial  th  not  followed  by  r  is  now  pronounced 
as  d,  are  dashle  =  thistle,  and  datch  =  thatch  ;  when  th 
is  followed  by  r,  it  is  generally  so  pronounced. 

1.  42.  Variants  :  A  "  This  place  vor  I  will  zee-a  "  ;  C  "  For 
thither  I  must  goe-a  "  ;  D  "  Our  dusty  town."  chill  = 
I  will. 
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1.  43.    D  has  "  Chill  stay  at  home  noe  more  that's  flatt." 

1.  44.  Variants  :  A  "  To  watch  a  zheepe  or  zheen-a  "  ;  B  "  To 
watch  a  Sheepe  or  Sheara-a." 

1.  47.    /  is  here  required,  instead  of  Ich,  to  rhyme  with  hie. 

1.  48.  This  line  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle,  but  it  obviously 
means  "  do  take  a  great  dislike  (or  distaste)  to."  A,  B, 
and  D  have  "  Do  take  in  great  induggin  (indudgin, 
indagine),"  but  I  know  no  such  word  as  induggin,  so 
I  have  ventured  to  suggest "  Do  greatly  take  in  dudgeon." 
The  Rawlinson  version  does  not  help,  for  it  ends  thus, 
with  a  verse  of  four  lines  only  : — 

Good  neighbour  Tom,  how  farr  is  that  ? 

For  thither  I  must  goe-a  : 
Will  thither  high,  for  thyck  place  I 

Doe  love  cause  you  zay  zoe-a. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

217.  Clasiewell  Pool,  Dartmoor. — ^During  thirty  years 
ramblings  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  Moor  I  have  met 
with  references  in  Guide  Books,  etc.,  but  nothing  of  a  decisive 
nature  as  to  the  correct  form  of  its  name,  or  its  real  character, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  and,  if  the  latter,  at  what  period 
it  was  formed. 

I  had  recently  the  occasion  to  examine  the  PubUc  Records 
copies  of  the  Corporation  Records  in  the  Ninth  Volume  of 
Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  in  respect  to  the 
Corporation  of  Plymouth.  The  object  of  my  search  was  to 
ascertain  the  way  in  which  Catwater  and  Sutton  Pool  were 
looked  after,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Tinners  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

On  page  280,  there  is  quoted  a  document  dated  ist 
December,  13  Charles  I,  entitled  "  Letters  Patent  for  Repair, 
Preservation  and  Maintenance  of  Cattwater  "  : — 

"  It  is  provided  that  the  Corporation  shall  have  the  sole 
Ballasting  of  Shippes  &  other  Vessells  within  the  Sounde  and 
Harbour  of  the  Cattewater  and  Cawsey,  Pl3miouth." 

Report  is  made  of  the  finding  and  certificate  returned  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  "  Thomas  Cramphorne 
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then  Mayor  1635,  Sir  Francis  Glanville,  Sir  Jas.  Bagg,  Sir 
Nicholas  Slayning,  Knts.,  Thos.  Wise,  John  Harris,  Esq., 
John  Clement,  Wm.  Hele  and  John  Cawse,  Merchants, 
appointed  Commissioners,  ist  Feby,  1635,  to  certify  their 
Lordships  concerning  the  state  of  the  said  harbour,  and  the 
best  remedy  for  its  defects  — ^who  found  that  the  said 
"  harbour  is  of  late  years  much  decayed  and  quard  up  with 
graven,  sand,  and  stones  and  ballast  which  appeared  playnly 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  great  quantity  of  sand  and  earth 
which  dyvers  tynners  working  in  a  Tynneworkes  called 
Clasiewell  and  other  works  and  Tynne  Milles  neare  the  rivers 
of  Vlym  and  Mewe,  which  fall  into  the  said  harbour  convey 
out  of  their  said  workes  and  Mylles  into  the  said  rivers." 
dated,  ist  Dec'*'  1638,  Westminster. 

The  various  portions  of  this  Government  document  show 
us  that  the  name  Clasiewell  was  in  1638  that  of  Tynne  Work 
then  being  actively  worked,  and  in  such  activity  as  to  be  the 
means  of  silting  up  the  Cattewater,  so  that  there  is  no  more 
any  need  to  ask :  Was  it  the  remains  of  a  Tin  Mine  ;  what  was 
the  properly  expressed  name ;  and  how  far  back  was  it  in 
actual  operation  ? 

To  judge  by  Mr.  Crossing's  constantly  calling  it  Crazy 
Well,  it  must  very  soon  have  got  the  tradition  attached  of  its 
unfathomable  depth,  and  this  has,  no  doubt,  been  for  an 
immense  time  the  designation  of  the  Pool  by  all  rural  speakers 
concerning  it.  W.  S.  B.  H. 

218.  "The  Mayflower."— The  sailing  of  the  Mayflower 
on  September  6th,  1620,  is  regarded  by  a  large  number  of 
persons  as  of  an  importance  in  the  history  of  the  World,  only 
second  (if  not  superior)  to  the  voyage  of  Noah's  Ark. 

Some  captious  critics  have  nevertheless  questioned  the 
possibility  of  all  the  ancestors  of  all  those  who  claim  the 
privilege  being  accommodated  upon  that  vessel. 

In  the  Port  of  Bristol  Books,  between  1620- 1630,  there 
are  entries  that  throw  new  light  on  the  matter.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  early  in  the  17th  century  "  Ma3^ower  "  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  names  for  a  ship.  At  this  time  there 
were  plying  between  Bristol  and  other  ports  : — 
The  Mayflower  of  Biddeford  1622. 
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The  Mayflower  of  Swansey 
The  Mayflower  of  Plymouth 
The  Mayflower  of  Barnstaple 


1623. 

1625,  1629. 


1625. 
1626. 
1627. 
1630. 
1630. 


The  Mayflower  of  Cardiff 
The  Mayflower  of  Combe 
The  Mayflower  of  Penarth 
The  Mayflower  of  Newton 


A  veritable  fleet  of  Mayflowers,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  carried  ancestors  across  the  Atlantic.  It  would  be  well 
for  those  who  say  their  grandfathers  came  across  in  the 
Mayflower,  to  pause  and  inquire,  "  In  which  '  Mayflower  '  did 


219.  Old  Bideford  Bridge. — In  all  historical  notices  I 
have  seen  of  "The  Long  Bridge"  at  Bideford,  which  is  now 
in  danger  and  has  to  be  considerably  strengthened  to  sup- 
port the  enormous  motor  traf&c  across  it,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  original  structure  was  of  stone  and  that  it  still  forms  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  present  bridge.  This  is  incorrect, 
for  the  earliest  bridges  (there  were  probably  several  of  them) 
were  of  wood.  The  present  stone  bridge  dates  only  from 
the  sixteenth  century.  On  7  April,  1459,  the  Pope  issued 
the  following  letter  : — 

To  all  Christ's  faithful  who  shall  inspect  the  present 
letters,  Relaxation,  to  be  valid  during  twenty  years  only, 
(the  Pope  having  learned  that  under  the  bridge  of  Bideford  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter  there  flows  a  very  rapid  and  dangerous 
river,  in  which  on  account  of  the  faulty  structure  of  the  said 
bridge,  which  is  of  wood,  many  persons  have  been  drowned, 
and  that  on  the  said  bridge  there  are  two  chapels,  the  one 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  and  the  other  of  All  Saints,  which  are 
also  in  need  of  great  repair)  of  seven  years  and  seven  quaran- 
tines [periods  of  forty  days]  of  enjoined  penance  to  penitents 
who  visit  the  said  chapels  on  the  feasts  of  the  Assumption, 
St.  John  Baptist,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  All  Saints,  and 
give  alms  for  the  repair  of  the  said  bridge  and  chapels." 
(Cat.  of  Papal  Letters,  vol.  xi,  p.  528). 

The  two  chapels  are  represented  on  the  ancient  seal  of  the 
borough,  but  different  dedications  have  been  assigned  to 


Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 


them. 


R.  Pearse  Chope. 


( 


"PRECENTOR'S"  MANTELPIECE  IN  DEANERY  HOUSE. 

(Photo  by  Miss  Kate  M.  Clarke.) 
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220.  "  Precentor's  "  Mantelpiece  in  Deanery  House. — Dr. 

Oliver  (Hist.  Cath.  p.  263)  describes  in  detail  "  a  stately 
mantelpiece  "  which  in  his  time  (about  1861)  was  still  standing 
"  in  the  great  hall "  of  "  the  Precentor's  House."  It  was 
adorned  with  numerous  armorial  bearings,  including  those 
of  Bishops  Grandisson  and  Lacy,  the  Precentor's  impaling 
those  of  Roger  Keys  (who  died  holding  that  office,  1478) 
and  the  Precentor's  impaling  John  Coombe's,  who  died  in 
the  same  office,  1479,  and  is  believed  to  have  set  up  the 
mantelpiece,  as  "  his  initials  appear  on  either  side."* 

The  late  Rev.  E.  T.  Foweraker,  Dean's  Vicar,  informed 
me  that,  when  the  old  mansion  was  demolished,  to  be  replaced 
by  Canon  Lee's  new  residence  (the  present  "  Chantry  House"), 
the  handsome  mantelpiece  was  taken  down  and  placed  in 
a  packing-case  in  a  stable,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  carried 
away  with  other  old  materialf  and  lost  sight  of. 

Years  later,  Mr.  Foweraker  discovered  in  a  stonemason's 
possession,  a  carved  stone  mantelpiece  which  he  beUeved  to 
be  the  very  one  described  by  Oliver.  On  his  suggestion  it 
was  purchased  by  the  then  Dean,  Dr.  Earle,  and  set  up  in 
the  Deanery  drawing-room.  When  Dean  Earle  first  showed  it 
to  me,  he  repeated  the  story,  and  I,  accepting  the  identifi- 
cation, failed  to  take  particular  note  of  its  details,  nor  did  I 
ever  do  so  afterwards,  till  last  summer,  when  Mrs.  Gamble 
and  I  examined  and  compared  it  with  Dr.  Oliver's  text, 
and  both  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  could  not  he  the 
same  mantelpiece  that  Oliver  saw  in  the  Precentor's  House. 

For  whereas  that  displayed  no  fewer  than  ten  coats  of 
arms,  this  has  no  space  available  amid  its  ornamental  carvings 
for  more  than  the  two  shields  on  which  are  now  painted 
[not  carved)  (i)  the  Arms  of  the  Deanery  impaling  Earle 
(gu,  three  escallops  within  a  bordure  engrailed,  of  the  last), 
(2)  the  Arms  of  Briwer  (gu,  two  bends  wavy,  or)  surrounded 
by  dates  1225,  1490,  1900,  by  which  Dr.  Earle  intended  to 

*  As  Oliver  tells  us  that  this  mantelpiece  was  "  repainted  by  Dr. 
Milles  "  (Precentor  1747- 1762),  and  does  not  state  whether  any  of  the 
armorial  bearings  were  carved,  there  is  room  for  some  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  these  were  a  feature  of  its  original  decoration. 

t  Mrs.  Trefusis  tells  me  that  this  was  done  in  Canon  Lee's  time, 
and  not  during  the  occupation  of  the  Chantry  House  by  Canon 
Trefusis  (now  Bishop  of  Crediton),  who  would  never  have  allowed  it 
to  be  removed. 

R 
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commemorate  Brewer's  creation  of  the  Dignities  of  Dean, 
Precentor,  etc.  ;  Combe's  accession  to  the  Precentorship ; 
and  his  own  accession  to  the  Deanery. 

Whatever  coats  may  have  been  effaced  on  these  two 
shields,  they  cannot  represent  the  three  specified  by  Oliver 
as  "  below  the  mouldings,"  viz  : — (i)  Edward  the  Confessor 
with  France  and  England,  (2)  the  See  of  Exeter  impaling 
Courtenay,  (3)  three  bends  wavy.  Query,  for  Briwer  or  Stapeldon  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sculptured  in  the  hollow  of 
the  moulding  below  the  cresting,  and  on  the  caps  of  the 
pilasters,  five  semi-figures  of  angels  holding  scrolls,  which 
Oliver  could  hardly  have  omitted  to  mention  had  they  been 
on  the  mantel  he  described.  These  angels'  faces,  I  must 
observe,  strike  me  as  of  17th  or  i8th  century  type,  and  parts 
of  the  cresting  and  pinnacles  seem  to  be  of  tin,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  structure  is  of  15  th  century  character ;  and  in  one 
respect,  only,  it  agrees  with  Oliver's,  viz  :  that  it  has  carved 
"  on  either  side  "  (of  the  head  of  the  opening)  the  initials  J.C. 
The  reversal  of  the  C  in  the  right  hand  pair,  giving  it  resem- 
blance to  a  D,  is  doubtless  merely  due  to  the  designer's  desire 
for  symmetry. 

If  this  Deanery  mantelpiece  is  not  the  one  that  was  seen 
by  Oliver  in  the  Hall  of  the  Precentor's  residence,  the  questions 
arise  (i)  what  has  become  of  the  latter  ?  and  (2)  what  is  the 
origin  of  the  former  ?  It  is  possible  that  there  was  more 
than  one  handsome  mantelpiece  in  the  Precentor's  House, 
and  that  one  such — not  recorded  by  Ohver — ^has  foimd  its 
way  to  the  Deanery,  the  letters  J.C.  in  both  cases  standing 
for  John  Combe  (Precentor,  1478-1499)  ;  but  also  it  would 
seem  not  impossible  that  the  mantelpiece  retrieved  from  the 
mason's  yard,  might  have  been  cast  out  from  the  Deanery 
itself,  which  was  "  much  improved "  in  Oliver's  time  ;  in 
which  case  J.C.  might  be  the  initials  of  John  Cobethorn, 
Dean  of  Exeter  from  1419  till  some  time  before  1459.  Can 
anyone  state  what  arms  appeared  on  the  two  shields  before 
they  were  painted  over  by  Dean  Earle,  or  supply  other 
evidence  bearing  on  the  problem  ?  Mr  Edwin  Luscombe, 
who,  I  fancied,  might  have  been  the  stonemason  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Foweraker,  cannot  recall  or  furnish  any  particulars. 


Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 
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221.  Some  Exeter  MSS. — ^In  the  Fifth  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts  (1876,  C.  1432), 
in  the  section  dealing  with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Corporation 
of  Dartmouth,  it  is  stated  (Appendix,  p.  605)  that  "  there 
are  also  among  the  Corporation  documents  a  considerable 
number  of  early  deeds  bearing  reference  to  Exeter ;  they 
are  mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  others,  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  say  how  they  could  have  reached  this  locality : 
deposited  perhaps  for  safe  keeping/'  Eleven  of  these  Exeter 
deeds  are  then  summarized.  One  quotation  may  be  given  : — 
"  Saxra  Hog,  widow  of  John  le  Qeu,  conveys  to  Philip 
Louecock,  citizen  of  Exeter,  all  her  cellar,  with  2  sollars,  and 
one  herbary  to  the  same  cellar  annexed,  situate  without  the 
West  Gate  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  between  her  selds,  and 
extending  from  the  great  bridge  of  Exeter,  on  the  south,  to 
her  own  tenement  on  the  north."  (17  Ed.  II.)  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  any  printed  summary  exists  of 
the  remaining  Exeter  MSS.  in  this  collection.      R.  B.  M. 

222.  An  Old  Guernsey  Charter  at  Exeter.— A  letter  and 
photograph  in  The  Times  of  3rd  Jan.,  1922,  have  drawn 
attention  to  a  charter  (No.  2063  in  the  Chapter  Archives) 
by  which  one  Peter  Vivier  confirmed  to  the  Abbot  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  in  Normandy,  in  1179,  a  few  acres  of  land  in 
Guernsey.  The  question  has  been  raised  how  this  (and 
another  Guernsey  document  of  Richard  Ill's,  time)  could 
have  come  into  the  Exeter  Archives ;  and  I  have  heard  the 
explanation  offered  that  "  Guernsey  once  belonged  to  the 
See  of  Exeter." 

What  authority  is  there  for  this  statement  ? 

According  to  such  Encyclopaedias  and  histories  as  I 
have  hastily  consulted,  the  allegiance  of  the  Channel  Isles 
alternated  between  Normandy  and  England,  until  in  the 
reign  of  King  John — ^notwithstanding  our  loss  of  the  Duchy 
in  1204 — these  Islands  (all  but  a  few  small  ones)  became 
permanently  attached  to  the  English  Crown ;  though, 
ecclesiastically,  they  remained  Norman  (being  included  in 
the  Diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances)  down  to  the  Reform- 
tion,  when  they  passed  into  the  See  of  Winchester. 

Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 
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223.  Exeter  Cathedral,  Deed-Sealing  in. — A  small  parch- 
ment deed,  in  Latin,  between  Robert  de  Stocheie  and  Richard, 
son  of  Richard  de  Cokematone,  relating  to  land  at  Cokematone 
[Cockington,  in  Alwington],  was  executed  at  Exeter,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  Tuesday  next  before  the  Feast 
of  St.  Gregory,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 
son  of  Edward  [A.D.  1325]  see  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  4th  Report 
(1874),  Appendix,  p.  377  (Portledge  MSS.).  Have  other 
instances  been  recorded  of  the  use  of  Exeter  Cathedral  as 
a  place  for  sealing  deeds  ?  <^  p  Jp  j .         R.  B.  M. 

224.  Archbishops'  Visitations. — References  are  requested 
to  sources  (other  than  Exeter  MSS.)  for  a  complete  list  of 
visitations  of  Exeter  Diocese  by  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
The  following  have  been  noted  : — 

(1)  Archbishop  Baldwin.  A  "MS.  at  the  House  of  Lords 
endorsed  as  being  a  copy  of  visitation  articles,  in  the  12th 
century,  but  without  the  answers.  {Hist.  MSS.  Comm., 
1874,  4th  Report,  p.  139).  Something  more  than  a  mere 
endorsement  would  seem  to  be  requisite. 

(2)  Archbishop  Peckham.  Mandate  from  Pope  Honorius 
IV  with  reference  to  a  visitation  of  Canonsleigh  in  1286. 
(Cal.  Papal  Letters,  i.,  490). 

(3)  Archbishop  Meopham.  The  regrettable  incident  on 
June  ist,  1332,  when  the  Primate  was  mobbed  in  the  streets 
of  Exeter  and  his  proposed  visitation  was  prevented,  has  been 
described  frequently.   (See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  sub  Meopham). 

(4)  Archbishop  William  Courtenay.  Reference  to  his 
visitation  half  a  century  later  may  be  found  in  Harleian  MS. 
862,  p.  192  (British  Museum),  and  in  Prince's  Worthies,  ed. 
1810,  p.  247. 

(5)  Archbishop  Laud,  1634.  The  visitation  articles  are 
wanting,  but  the  answers  have  been  preserved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  of : — {a)  Bishop  Hall,  {b)  Dean  and  Chapter, 
(c)  lay  Vicars  Choral,  {d)  two  lay  Vicars,  (e)  Prebendaries, 
(/)  Canon  Residentiary  Kellett,  (g)  Custos  and  College  of 
Priest  Vicars.  (See  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  1874,  4th  Report, 
pp.  136-9).  R.  B.  M. 

[There  are  at  least  three  references  to  Archbishops' 
visitations  in  the  early  Church  Accounts  of  Hartland,  viz : 
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in  1597-8,  1604-5,  and  1611-12,  respectively.  In  1604-5 
"  Archbishop  "  may  be  a  naistake  for  "  Archdeacon,"  as  there 
is  no  Archdeacon's  visitation  recorded  in  that  year  ;  but  in 
1597-8  there  is  an  Archdeacon's  Visitation  as  well  as  the 
Archbishop's.  In  1611-12  the  phrase  "  the  Lo  :  Archbishopes 
visitation  "  renders  a  mistake  almost  impossible,  especially 
as  *'  M^'  Archdeacon's  visitacon  "  is  also  recorded  in  that  year. 

The  significant  entries  are  as  follows  : — 
1597-8.   Paid  att  the  Archdeacons  visitacon  for 
a  booke  contayning  the  Articles  of  the 
Charge  xvj^ 
Paid  for  the  expences  of  the  wardens 

and  Sidemen  the  same  tyme  iij'  iiij*^ 

Paid  att  the  Archbishopes  visitacon 

for  the  Articles  of  the  Charge  ij*  vj** 

Paid  for  the  fileinge   of  the  present- 
ment  of   the   Churchewarden  and 
Sidemen  iiij*^ 
Paid  for  Respite  vntill  Christmas  to 
make  a  Register  booke  in  Parchment 
for  the  registringe  of  the  names  of  those 
that  are  borne,  weded  and  buried  in  this 
parishe  iiij^ 
Paid  for  the  expences  of  the  wardens 
and  Sidemen  then  iiij'* 
1604-5.  Pd  att  the  Archbishopes  visitation  for 

the  articles  of  the  charge  ij®  viij*^ 

Paid  then  for  the  entering  of  the  present- 
ment of  the  wardens  and  questmen  viij^ 
Paid    for    a    Table    conta5minge  the 

Degrees  of  marriage  vj'^ 
Pd  for  the  expences  of  the  wardens 

and  questmen  then  iij^  ix^ 

1611-12.  Pd  for  the  Articles  bill,  &  expences  att 

M''-  Archdeacons  visitacon  att  Easter  iiij^  iiij** 
Pd  att  the  Lo :  Archbishopes  visitacon 

for  the  Articles  iij® 
Pd  for  writing  the  bill  of  presentment  vj*^ 
Pd  for  our  diet  &  horsemeat  then  iiij^  vj^ 

R.  Pearse  Chope.] 
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225.  Hayes  Prebend. — This  prebend  seems  to  have  been 
founded  by  an  Earl  of  Devon  to  maintain  a  prebendary  to 
say  divine  service  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Exeter  Castle. 
Is  there  any  record  of  the  boundaries  of  the  prebendal  manor  ? 
In  1293  and  13 14  there  were  grants  of  land  in  the  prebend 
of  La  Heghen  als.  Heghes,  near  Exe  Bridge  (Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
Charters  32988-9).  A  deed  of  c.  1314  refers  to  a  tenement 
and  curtilage  in  the  prebend  of  La  Heghes  and  extending 
along  the  King's  highway  leading  from  Exeter  towards  Ide 
to  the  park  of  the  lord  of  La  Heghes  called  "  Sothparc  " 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  5th  Rep.  p.  606).  A  deed  of  c.  1320 
refers  to  a  tenement  and  curtilage  situate  in  the  Prebend  of 
La  Heghes  near  Exeter,  extending  lengthwise  from  the  great 
park  of  la  Heghes  to  the  street  called  Kouwykstret  {ib.). 
For  later  deeds,  see  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Report  on  Exeter 
City  Records,  1916,  pp.  22-3.  Other  references  connect 
Hayes  with  Broadclyst.  R.  B.  M. 

226.  Exeter  Herald. — ^A  receipt  dated  in  1454  was 
signed  by  Anna,  Duchess  of  Exeter,  as  attorney,  and  deputy 
of  Thomas  Everard,  Exeter  Herald.  Is  anything  known 
of  this  office  ?  (See  Marquis  of  Westminster's  MSS.,  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.,  3rd  Rep.,  p.  216.)  R.  B.  M. 

227.  An  Exeter  Curiosity,  1659. — ^A  pamphlet  of  four 
leaves,  small  quarto,  with  the  undermentioned  title,  was 
included  in  the  Huth  Sale  Catalogue  (No.  2922)  : — "  The 
Five  Strange  Wonders  in  the  North  and  West  of  England 
as  they  were  communicated  to  divers  Honourable  Members 
of  Parliament  from  several  countrey  gentlemen  and  ministers 
....  and  the  three  monstrous  creatures  found  in  three 
eggs,  laid  by  one  Hen  bought  in  Exeter  market  one  Night, 
wherein  was  found  a  serpent,  a  cockatrice  and  a  toad.  .  .  . 
Printed  by  W.  Thomas,  1659."  Is  there  any  other  record  of 
this  event  ?  R.  B.  M. 

228.  Trewman's  "Selico." — The  collection  of  scarce 
Devon  books  made  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Davy,  of  Torquay, 
was  acquired  some  years  ago  by  the  Carnegie  Library,  at 
Torquay.  Included  in  the  collection  was  a  translation  in 
English  verse  of  one  of  Florian's  stories,  printed  and  published 
by  Trewman  of  Exeter,  in  1794,  with  the  title  Selico,  an 
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African  Tale,  and  a  dedication  to  Wilberforce.  Can  any 
reader  say  whether  this  very  rare  specimen  of  the  Exeter 
press  is  still  in  the  Torquay  library  ?  Is  any  other  copy 
known  ?  A  biographical  note  on  Jean  Pierre  Claris  de 
Florian  (1755-94)  may  be  found  in  Nouveau  Larousse  {sub 
"  Florian  ")  at  Exeter  City  Library.  R.  B.  M. 

229.  Bishop  Grandisson's  "Life  of  Blessed  Thomas  the 
Martyr." — Oliver  states  in  his  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  p.  85, 
that  a  copy  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  "  the  Suppelex 
Libraria  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  "  (MS.  G.  75).  Does  this 
mean  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library  ?  If  so,  is  it  still  in 
existence  ?  Are  copies  of  this  work  known  beside  those 
mentioned  below  ? 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  Nos.  177,  273,  464,  467. 
Bodleian  Library,  Bodl.  MS.  493. 

The  Bishop  presented  a  copy  to  Pope  Benedict  XII. 
Is  this  now  in  the  Vatic^nLibr^i^  ^         F.  Rose-Troup. 

230.  St.  Oflamni. — ^Who  was  Saint  Ofiamni,  "  con- 
sobrinus "  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ?  Certain  of  his  relics 
were  among  those  given  by  Athelstan  to  Exeter  Cathedral. 

F.  Rose-Troup. 

231.  St.  Cuthbert  or  St.  Cuby. — Is  there  any  evidence 
to  support  Miss  Arnold-Foster's  statement  that  the  churches 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  now  called  St.  Cuthbert's  were 
originally  dedicated  to  St.  Cuby  ?  I  have  found  the  church 
in  Exeter  styled  "  S.  Chudberti.''        ^  ^  F.  Rose-Troup. 

232.  Paignton,  Bishops'  Palace  at. — Some  thirty  years  ago 
the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter  was 
owned  by  Colonel  Ridgway  of  Blackawton.  Colonel 
Ridgway  took  great  interest  in  preserving  the  old  tower 
and  walls,  and  employed  men  in  excavating  and  tracing  the 
foundations  of  the  buildings  which  formed  the  palace.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  such  work  was  carried  out  without  careful 
plans  being  made,  and  yet,  at  the  present  day,  all  trace  of 
such  record  seems  to  be  lost.  Can  any  reader  give  information 
as  to  who  succeeded  to  Colonel  Ridgway's  personal  effects  ? 
Possibly  among  his  papers  details  of  the  excavations  might 
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be  found.  Was  anything  communicated  to  the  local  press  ? 
Are  there  any  accounts  of  the  palace  and  its  site  in  periodicals 
of  the  time  or  earlier  ?  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

233.  St.  Sidwell. — Have  the  identity  and  nationahty 
of  St.  Sidwell  ever  been  definitely  determined  ?  I  have  seen 
at  least  three  very  conflicting  accounts  of  her  : — 

(1)  A  Roman  or  Romano-Briton  of  the  early  sixth 
century  (Sativola),  sister  of  Pol  de  L^on  (492-573),  who  is 
described  in  Baring-Gould's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under  12th 
March.  He  was  the  son  of  Parphius  or  Perpilius,  of  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family  in  Britain. 

(2)  An  East  Anglian  of  the  seventh  century,  daughter 
of  King  Anna,  and  mentioned  as  Saethryd  or  Sedrida  in 
Bede  H.  E.  HI  8.    The  feast  of  this  Saint  is  on  loth  January. 

(3)  A  West  Saxon  virgin  and  martyr  of  the  eighth 
century  (c.  700 — c.  740)  with  a  feast  day  on  2nd  August. 

This  last  identification  is  the  one  usually  given,  but  the 
eighth  century  was  somewhat  late  for  martyrdom  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  England,  and  too  early  for  Danish  occupation. 

With  such  wide  discrepancies  in  the  accounts,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  ask  for  exact  verbal  quotations  likely  to  show 
what  we  are  really  told  about  this  Saint.  J.  J.  A. 

234.  Exeter  Members  of  Parliament. — (i)  Is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  statements  that  Ethelred  II  (the  Unready) 
held  a  Witan  at  Exeter  in  1006,  and  that  Edward  I.  held  a 
Parliament  there  during  his  reign  ?  We  know  that  the  latter 
visited  the  city  at  Christmas,  1285,  and  (I  think)  on  at  least 
one  subsequent  occasion. 

(2)  Is  Exeter  given  in  any  list  of  towns  to  which  Writs 
of  Summons  were  issued  before  1295  (say  in  1265  or  1275)  ? 

(3)  Is  anything  known  about  persons  named  Bersham 
and  Dukmanton,  said  to  have  been  members  for  Exeter 
about  1344  and  146 1  respectively  ? 

(4)  One  of  the  13 19  members  is  Matthew  Crauthorne 
"  Civis  Exon."  Is  Crauthorne  identifiable,  as  Palgrave 
suggests,  with  Crewkerne  in  Somerset  ? 

(5)  Can  any  record  be  found  of  the  members  for  1484, 
1485,  1497,  and  1536,  respectively  ?  J.  J.  A. 
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235.  Oxenham  Family. — Is  there  a  pedigree  of  the 
Oxenham  family  in  existence  ? 

Can  anyone  tell  me  the  connexion  with  it  of  Abraham 
Oxenham,  of  Barnstaple,  who  married  Anne  May,  about 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  I  believe  he  had  four  daughters, 
who  married  : — • 

JuHa  Oxenham  =  John  Dyer,  Paymaster,  R.N. 

Ameha  Oxenham  =  Lieut.  Waghorn,  R.N.,  who  discovered 

the  overland  route  to  India. 
Margaret  Oxenham  =  Thomas  Henry  Richard  Rombulow, 

of  Pl5maouth. 

Maria  Oxenham  =  Dr.  Mountjoy.  ^^^^3  A.  B.  R.  P. 

236.  Tucker  Family. — I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
any  member  of  the  family  to  which  my  great  grandmother, 
Jane  Keen  Tucker,  belonged. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  a  Dr.  Tucker,  of  Exeter,  and  was 
born  1774.  She  married  John  Cookesley,  Chaplain,  R.N., 
who  was  a  son  of  Dr.  William  Cookesley,  of  Ashburton,  and 
a  daughter  of  Elford  Sparke,  of  Chaddlewood,  Plympton. 
A  sister  of  John  Cookesley  married  a  Thomas  Tucker,  Attorney, 
of  Ashburton,  in  1793.        ^  ?'  A.  B.  R.  P. 

237.  Rede  or  Reade,  William  (d.  1385).— This  famous 
Bishop  of  Chichester  and  scientist  was,  according  to  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.,  "  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,"  and  is  said 
to  have  been  first  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  after- 
wards migrating  to  Merton.  He  was  studying  at  Oxford 
before  1337.  In  1344  he  was  M.A.  and  fellow  of  Merton ; 
was  bursar  in  1352-3  and,  while  still  fellow  of  Merton,  had 
letters  dimissory  as  acolyte  from  Bishop  Grandisson  of  Exeter, 
on  17th  Aug.,  1354.  Is  anything  more  definite  known  about 
the  place  of  his  birth  and  his  parentage  ?        Rhys  Jenkins. 

238.  The  First  Vaccinator. — ^The  following  paragraph 
from  "  The  Farington  Diary,  1807,"  is  taken  from  The 
Morning  Post  of  January  30th,  1923  : — "  On  Tuesday,  Oct. 
27,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  at  Exeter, 
the  Revd.  Jonas  Dennis  stated  to  the  honor  of  the  County, 
that  the  first  discovery  of  vaccination  was  made  abt.  40 
years  ago,  by  a  Mr.  Bragge,  of  Axminster,  who  ascertained 
that  the  Cow  Pox  was  not  only  a  preventative  of  the  Small 
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Pox  but  also  that  it  might  be  communicated  by  means  of 
inoculation.  Dr.  Jenner,  however,  had  the  merit  and  been 
the  means  of  the  happy  instrument  of  extending  its  practise, 
but  it  proved  that  vaccination  was  not  so  novel  as  some 
had  imagined." 

Is  anything  further  known  of  this  "  Mr.  Bragge  of 
Axminster "  and  his  experiments  ?  Does  any  portrait  of 
him  exist  ?  John  Lane. 

[A  similar  claim  was  made  in  The  Times  of  January  26th 
on  behalf  of  a  man  named  Jesty,  who  is  described  as  "  a 
Devonshire  farmer,"  but  appears  from  a  subsequent  issue 
(January  30th)  to  have  lived  at  the  old  Jacobean  Manor 
House  of  Downshay,  near  Worth  Matravers,  in  Dorset.  It 
is  stated  that  in  1774  he  purposely  introduced  the  matter  of 
cowpox  into  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  sons,  with  the  declared 
object  of  preventing  smallpox.  His  epitaph  in  Worth 
Matravers  Churchyard,  reads  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Benjm.  Jesty,  of  Downshay,  who  departed  this  life  April 
10,  1810,  aged  79  years.  He  was  born  at  Yetminster  in  this 
county  and  was  an  upright,  honest  man,  particularly  modest 
for  having  been  the  first  person  known  that  introduced  the 
cow  pox  by  inoculation  and  who  from  his  great  strength  of 
mind  made  the  experiment  from  the  cow  on  his  wife  and 
two  sons."  If  Farington's  date  is  correct,  Bragge's  experiment 
must  have  preceded  Jesty's  by  about  seven  years.  It  was 
not  until  May  14,  1796,  that  Jenner  performed  his  first 
vaccination  on  a  boy  of  eight  years,  although  he  had  pre- 
viously inoculated  his  own  son,  Edward,  a  child  of  one  and 
a  half  years,  with  cowpox. — Eds.]        ^  p^^^.^^^- 

239.  Place  Name  :  "  The  Filace." — ^A  part  of  Knowle 
Down,  in  the  parish  of  Walkhampton,  near  Horrabridge, 
together  with  a  field  also  at  Horrabridge,  are  both  locally 
known  as  "  The  Filace." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  this  term  as  applied  to  land  ? 

Filace  means  a  file,  in  the  sense  of  a  file  of  docu- 
ments, especially  legal  documents.  Consequently,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  term  may  have  reference  to  the  title  deeds 
or  legal  documents  connected  with  the  land  in  question. 

Any  information  on  the  point  would  be  of  interest.  C. 
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240.  Sculptured  Figure  at  South  Brent.— When  taking 
down  some  of  the  wall  of  the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  South 
Brent,  during  its  so-called  restoration,  a  large  figure  "  stone  " 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  found.  I  was  told  it  could  be  seen 
in  a  box  in  the  vestry,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
access  to  it.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  on  the 
matter.  J.  Rundle. 

[In  Crossing's  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  Dartmoor,  1902  ed., 
p.  II,  it  is  stated  that  "  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  vicar  of  the 
parish  was  murdered  in  the  church,  and  when  it  was  restored 
about  the  year  1870  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Hine, 
of  Plymouth,  some  highly  finished  portions  of  a  recumbent 
effigy  and  tomb  were  discovered,  which  Mr.  Hine  conjectured 
to  belong  to  the  tomb  of  this  vicar.' —Eds.]  (^'f 

241.  Anglo-Saxon  Manumissions. — Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson 
in  a  paper  on  "  Some  Anglo-Saxon  Boundaries,"  printed  in 
Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  (1876),  vol.  viii.,  gives  as  an  appendix 
(pp.  417-419)  some  manumissions  inscribed  on  the  eighth 
leaf  of  Leofric's  Missal,  which  were  omitted  from  Thorpe's 
Diplomatarium. 

They  may  shortly  be  placed  as  follows,  with  Mr.  Davidson's 
identifications  in  brackets  : — 

Manumittor.  Place.  Serf's  Name. 

1.  Oc  mund  tune  (Okehampton)  Hunu. 

2.  Curitune  (Cory ton)  Brodu. 

3.  Ordgar      Bradanstane  (Bradstone)  Cnysie  [?  Cynsie]  from 

Liwton  (Liwton) 

4.  Godcild  of  Lamburnan 

(Lamburn) 

5.  Leofric  of  Swurantune 

(Werrington) 

5a.  ^fgyth  of  Swuran- 

tune 

6.  Dola  son  of  Wine 

7.  Eadsige  of  Cyric  forda 

(Churchford) 

8.  .^Ifgyth  of  Boc  lande 

(Buckland) 

9'  Smala  of  Oc  mund  tune 

(Okehampton) 

10.  Wifman  of  Brada  stune 

(Bradstone) 

11.  ByrMasd  of  Tref  meu 

tune  (Trematon) 

12.  .^Iflagd  of  Clymestune 

(Stoke  Climsland) 

13.  Eadgifu    Borslea  (at  four  cross  roads)      ^Ifgith  daughter  of 

Birhsie 
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14.  Birhtric     Afun  (Avon)  Curritune  (Coryton)  ^ffan 

15.  Eadgyfu    Curritune  (Coryton)  Leofrune 

16.  Byrhtric    Tiwarhel  (Tiwernhayle)  Ribrost 

17.  H  white 

18.  Eadgifu     Feower  wegas  (four  cross  roads)  Wulfric 

19.  Eadgyfu    (not  given)  Wulfwunn 

20.  Eadgyfu    Feower  wegas  at  Braeg  (Brigg)  ^thelgyfe,  wife  of 

Wuncilde. 

To  complete  the  list  of  personal  names  and  to  give  other 
information,  the  witnesses  to  these  manumissions  as  follows : 
4.    Witnesses :  Wynstan    mass-priest,    and    Wulfsie  at 

Lamburnan,  and  all  the  priests  of  the 

convent  there. 

5  a.  Witnesses  :  Cynsie  and  Goda  priests,  -^Ifric  the  priest 
"  who  wrote  this  writing." 

Apparently  iElfgyth  of  Swurantune  was 
not  freed  at  Bradanstone,  for  .^Ifric 
immediately  after  sa5dng  that  he  was  the 
writer,  says  "  this  was  done  at  Borslea  for 
Ordgar." 

13.  Witnesses  :  W5nistan,  mass-priest ;    Goda,  priest ;  and 

Cynstune,  Goda's  son. 

14.  Witnesses  :  Brun  mass-priest ;    Wjmstan  priest ;  and 

all  the  priests  of  the  convent  there. 

15.  Witnesses :  Brun  mass-priest ;  and  all  the  priests  of  the 

convent  there. 
16  &  17  Witness  :  Prude  mass-priest. 

18.  Witnesses  :  Byrhstune  mass-priest ;  Cynstime  ;  and  the 

clerk  who  wrote  this. 

19.  Witnesses :  Wulfnoth  mass-priest ;  and  all  the  priests  of 

the  convent  there. 

20.  Witnesses  :  Brun  and  Wulfnoth  mass-priests  ;  and  all  the 

priests  of  the  convent  there. 

There  are  several  points  in  these  manumissions  that  are 
of  interest.  Ordgar  is,  as  one  may  suppose,  "  Dux  Domnaniae" 
who  died  about  971.  Eadgyfu  has  been  suggested  as  the 
wife  of  Ordgar.  Byrhtric  was  a  relation  apparently.  Is 
he  the  same  as  Beorhtric  who  was  killed  (with  his  father)  1017, 
son  of  Mlihesh,  Ealdorman  of  Devon  ("  Domnaniensis 
Satrapa  ?  ")  And  was  ^Ifheah  Ordgar 's  son  and  successor  in 
title  ? 

Where  was  "  Bradanstane/'  where  Ordgar  lay  sick  ? 
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(Was  it  his  deathbed  ?)  And  what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
statement  that  these  men  were  freed  at  Bradanstane,  when 
Wulfsie  at  Lamburnan  was  a  witness  to  the  freeing  of  Godcild 
of  that  place. 

Lambourne  is  a  manor  in  the  parish  of  Perranzabuloe, 
and  contiguous  to  Tywarnhayle,  an  important  manor  of  the 
Hundred  of  Pydar. 

Byrhtric,  it  will  be  noted,  freed  two  men  at  Tiwarhel, 
which  is  a  spelling  for  Tywarnhayle  often  met  with  in  old 
documents.  The  mention  of  Trefmeutune  and  Clymestune 
points  to  considerable  possessions  of  Ordgar  in  Cornwall. 
Trematon  and  Stoke  Climsland  are  both  important  manors. 
Clismeston  in  the  Domesday  Survey  was  a  royal  manor 
and  is  to-day  part  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  estates.  Was 
Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson  justified  in  identifying  Swurantune  " 
as  Werrington  ? 

Where  are  the  four  cross  roads  ("  feower  wegas  ")  of 
Borslea  ?  and  where  is  Braeg  ?  It  is  not,  I  think,  identifiable 
with  either  Br  cage  or  Breock  in  Cornwall. 

The  phrase  following  at  Lamburnan  :  "  and  all  the  priests 
of  the  convent  there  "  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  the 
existence  of  an  abode  of  monks  at  Lambourne.  The  phrase 
occurs  very  often  in  these  manumissions  and  refers  to  the 
same  convent,  I  think  somewhere  in  Devonshire.  What 
convent  was  it  ? 

Bound  up  with  the  identification  of  the  Manumittors 
is  the  question  of  the  age  of  Leofric's  Missal. 

The  Missal  contains  an  account  of  the  translation  of  the 
See  from  Crediton  to  Exeter,  which  took  place  in  1050.  If 
the  manumissions  took  place  circa  971,  the  leaf  on  which 
they  occur  must  have  been  taken  from  an  older  volume 
and  bound  in  with  the  Missal  or,  in  the  alternative,  the 
manumissions  must  have  been  copied  out  into  a  blank  page 
of  the  Missal  from  a  book  some  seventy  years  older.  For 
what  reason  should  these  have  been  copied  out  when  the 
people  they  concerned  had  been  dead  many  years  ? 

Edward  the  Confessor  came  to  Exeter  on  the  occasion 
of  the  transference  of  the  See,  and  there  was  a  steward  of 
his,  Ordgar,  who  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  1066. 

There  was  a  noble  of  Exeter  in  1044  called  Beorhtric, 
and  there  was  Brictric,  a  large  landowner  in  Cornwall, 
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mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  holding  much  territory 
in  that  county  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor.  None  of  his 
i8  manors  appear  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Tywarnhayle 
or  Stoke  CHmsland. 

The  Confessor's  queen  was  called  Eadgyth,  for  which 
Eddeua  is  an  alternative  form.  According  to  Searle's 
Onomasticon  Anglo-Saxonicum  Eddeua  is  also  an  alternative 
form  of  Eadgifu. 

Was  this  a  commemorative  freeing  of  serfs  on  the  occasion 
of  Edward's  visit  to  Exeter  ?  J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

242.  Mayoralty  of  Dodbrooke,  A.D.  1413  (XII.,  p.  5, 
par.  3  ;  p.  70,  par.  78). — I  am  afraid  I  must  reckon  myself 
as  still  ignorant  of  the  real  distinctions  between  the  places 
governed  by  a  praepositus  or  portreeve  and  such  as  have 
the  right  to  use  the  title  "  Mayor  "  as  designating  the  chief 
man  of  the  town.  On  referring  to  Mr.  Davies's  article  in 
Devon  N.&  Q.,  v.,  94-118,  I  find  that  the  charter  I  cited  was 
the  only  one  apparently  known,  within  the  limits  of  years 
quoted,  wherein  a  mayor  of  Dodbrooke  is  mentioned  as  a 
witness — all  the  rest  being  portreeves  or  bailiffs.  Peter 
Pakeman  as  "  Maiore  of  Dodbrok  "  also  antedates  the  first 
Mayor  of  Kingsbridge  by  one  year. 

Am  I  to  understand  from  R.B.M.  that,  to  have  a  portreeve, 
a  place  must  be  a  burgh  ?  If  so,  how  did  a  viUe  or  town 
become  a  burgh  ?    And  what  was  it  when  it  had  a  mayor  ? 

Judging  from  Pl57mouth,  its  original  nucleus  was  governed 
by  portreeves,  and  the  even  tenour  of  those  holding  that 
title  was  disturbed  by  Humphrey  Passour,  who  presumed  to 
"  amove  "  John  Sampson,  the  portreeve,  and  to  get  himself 
elected  as  mayor,  and  obeyed  as  such,  by  a  faction  from  among 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  under  the  Privy 
Seal  addressed  to  the  ruling  body  by  the  title  of  "  Mayor 
and  Commonalty."  As  mentioned  in  another  article  (p.  201), 
the  "  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  Plymouth  "  had  lent  30 
marks  to  Henry  V  in  1415,  though  Plymouth  did  not  become 
incorporated  until  1439. 

The  charter  I  referred  to  is  the  one  quoted  by  R.B.M.  from 
Coleman's  catalogue,  viz.  No.  146.  No.  329  is  a  different 
document,  possibly  one  returning  the  lands  previously 
devised,  as  the  names  are  reversed.  Devoniensis. 
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243.  Harold's  Fee  (XIL,  p.  43,  par.  42  ;  p.  75,  par.  86  ; 
p.  212,  par.  199). — The  gift  to  St.  Nicholas'  Priory  of  the 
lands  of  Harold  of  Exeter  seems  to  have  been  effected  or 
confirmed  by  two  distinct  charters  of  Henry  I,  both  of  which 
are  exemplified  in  each  of  the  two  Inspeximuses  of  subse- 
quent kings  enrolled  in  Rot.  Cart,  nth  Ed.  HI,  n.  29,  and 
in  Rot.  Pat.  i8th  Hen.  VI.  pt.  3,  m.  13. 

Whether  the  copies  of  these  charters  contained  in  St. 
Nicholas'  Cartulary  were  written  earlier  or  later  than  either 
of  the  above  Rolls  should  be  determinable  from  the  hand- 
writing. In  the  Exeter  City  Archives  there  is  a  copy  in  a 
i6th  century  hand  (perhaps  Hooker's — see  the  date  1596  on 
the  cover)  of  an  Inspeximus  by  Hen.  VII.  repeating  that  of 
Hen.  VI.  Herein,  Harold's  land  is  twice  stated  to  be  "  that 
which  he  held  (tenehat)  to  farm  for  25s."  and  Oliver  on  its 
authority  uses  the  same  phrase ;  but  Dugdale  renders  it 
that  which  they  held  ..."  (tenehant),  his  authorities  being 
the  Charter  Roll  and  Patent  Roll  above  referred  to. 

On  my  suggestion,  Miss  Ruth  Easterling,  M.A.,  very 
kindly  examined  these  documents  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  and  sent  me  extracts  from  them.  In  every  case  the 
word  "  tenehant "  replaces  "  tenehat,"  and  the  spellings 
*'  Relisdona "  and  "  Redlisdona,"  as  in  the  Cartulary, 
represent  the  "  Redelisdona  "  of  the  Exeter  copy. 

Mrs.  Rose-Troup's  transcript  from  St.  Nicholas'  Cartulary, 
of  "  No.  II,"  answers  with  but  few  variations  of  spelling  to 
the  first  of  Henry  I's.  charters  in  the  Rolls.  Miss  Easterling's 
transcript  of  Henry's  second  charter  in  these  Rolls  runs  as 
follows  : — 

"  H.  Rex  Anglie  ....  Sciatis  me  dedisse  ....  Deo  et 
ecclesie  S'ci  Nich'i  de  Exonia  et  monachis  eiusdem  ecclesie 
terram  heraldi  de  Exonia  quam  ad  firmam  tenebant  pro 
viginti  et  quinque  solid'*  per  annu'  infra  Burgum  et  extra 
ex  utraque  parte  prope  murum  et  terram  de  Redlisdona, 
cum  omnibus  que  ad  eam  pertinent  solutam  liberam  et 
quiet  am  ab  omnibus  rebus."  .  .  . 

(Here  Miss  Easterling  breaks  off,  but,  according  to  the  Exeter 
copy,  it  continues)  : — "  concedo  etiam  &  confirmo  diet' 
monachis  terram  de  Sireford  &  Chenebr'  ..." 


*5ic  in  Roll  of  Ed.  Ill,  but"  XXV  solid  "  in  that  of  Hen.  VI. 
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The  testimony  of  these  documents  that  it  was  the  monks 
of  St.  Nicholas  who  had  held  to  farm  the  land  of  Harold  of 
Exeter,  removes  a  stumbling-block  ;  and  their  location  of  the 
land  satisfactorily  agrees  with  that  of  the  numerous  tenements, 
closes,  etc.,  on  "  St.  David's  Down  "  or  "St.  David's  Hill  " 
and  outside  and  inside  the  wall  of  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  city  that  for  centuries,  before  and  after  the  Dissolution, 
are  entered  in  Rentals,  Court  Rolls  and  Bailiffs  Accounts,* 
etc.,  under  "  Harold's  alias  St.  Nicholas'  Fee,"  or  Manor. 

RoUeston  or  Ruxton  is  never  mentioned  in  these  records. 
Henry  I  gave  it  to  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  St.  John's 
Hospital,  and  it  was  retained  by  them  down  to  the  Dissolution. 
My  proposition  that  the  lands  given  by  Henry  I  to  St.  Nicholas' 
Priory  were  Earls'  Land  before  the  Conquest,  and  that  the 
*'  Harold  "  so  importantly  associated  with  them  was  probably 
Earl  Godwin's  son  Harold,  is  not  at  all  shaken  by  "  Anglia's  '* 
discovery  of  a  Canon  named  Harold  in  a  Cathedral  Obit  list.  J 

Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

244.  Pinhoe  :  its  Derivation  (XH.,  pp.  61,  116,  117,  161, 
214). — A  number  of  contributions  have  already  appeared 
under  the  above  heading,  but  as,  in  the  last  quoted  (p.  214), 
Miss  Lega-Weekes  gives  evidence  relating  to  various  members 
of  the  de  Pyn,  or  de  Pino  family,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  M.  Taylor  Pyne,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Descendants 
of  Galceran  de  Pinos  in  Spain,  France,  England  and  America," 
shows  that  the  early  representatives  of  the  de  Pyn  and  P5me 
family  in  this  country  were  of  French  origin  and  bear  the 
same  arms  as  the  family  which  had  established  itself  in 
Aquitaine  about  A.D.  1120. 

♦The  earliest  Court  Rolls  of  Harold's  Fee  are  of  26-29  Hen.  VIII  ; 
the  earliest  Bailiff's  Accounts  17-18  and  21-22,  Hen.  VIII.  After  the 
property  of  this  and  other  dissolved  monasteries  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  City  they  were  all  accounted  for  by  the  "  Bailiff  of  St.  John's 
Hospital,"  but  are  under  separate  marginal  headings  in  his  rolls. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  renders  of  the  "  Manor  of  Sent  Davysdowne  " 
alias  "  the  Manor  or  Fee  of  St.  Nicholas  "  are  distinguished  from  the 
issues  of  its  city-properties,  but  in  ist  Mary  we  have  "  Feod'  S'ci  Nichi'  : 
liberi  tenent'  ib'm  tam  infra  civitat'  Exon'  quam  in  Sent  Davis  downe." 

Dr.  Wyllie  {Report  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  pp.  271,  411)  is  confused  and 
misleading  on  this  point, 

fSee,  too,  City  Archives,  Cal,  No.  674,  date  1264-5.  Rent  from 
tenements  in  St.  David's  Mount,  in  Saint  Nicholas'  Fee,  and  No.  1 1 85,  date 
1443,  grant  of  a  tenement  sit.  in  St.  Nicholas'  Fee  on  St.  David's  Mount. 

XI  hope  to  set  forth,  eventually,  some  of  the  historic  clues  that  have 
led  me  to  my  theories. 
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The  various  place-names  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  which 
include  the  syllable  Pin,  Pen,  Pyn,  etc.,  in  their  composition 
have  not  given  name  to  this  very  extensive  family,  but  are 
apparently  of  quite  another  derivation.  The  simplest  in- 
terpretation is  often  the  correct  one  and,  when  confirmed 
by  other  instances  in  the  same  county,  may  be  relied  upon. 
Pen  means,  a  point  or  promontory  ;  hoe,  a  height.  Hennapyn 
or  Henpen,  a  very  old  place-name  in  Cockington,  I  believe  to 
mean  "  the  further  promontory  "  ;  it  being  the  end  of 
a  spur  or  ridge  running  to  Torbay.  Pinhoe,  the  promontory 
height,  is  just  such  a  feature  of  the  landscape.  Other  instances 
which  witness  to  this  meaning  can  be  recognized  in  Penn 
Wood,  which  is  a  wooded  cone  very  conspicuous  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  240  feet  above  the  village  of  Liverton  in  the 
parish  of  Ilsington ;  Pinn  in  Otterton  ;  Pen  in  Jacobstow, 
Ashton,  and  Broadhembury. 

Penbeacon  in  Cornwood ;  Penhill  in  Fremington  and 
Kenn ;  Penhay  in  Payhill ;  Pinpark  in  Cornwood ; 
Pinmoor  in  Moreton  ;  Penmoor  in  Woodbury  ;  Pendore  in 
Hatherleigh ;  Penquit  in  Modbury ;  Penruse  in  North 
Petherwin  ;  Pennill  in  Thrushelton  ;  Pensford  in  Harberton  ; 
and  Pensleigh  in  St.  Giles-in-the-Heath  ;  are  instances  of  the 
simple  prefix. 

Pinney  in  Axmouth  ;  Pinnacombe  in  Kenn  ;  Pennycombe 
in  Whitchurch ;  Pinneywood  in  Axminster  ;  Pennycot  in 
Lapford ;  Pennycots  in  Shobrook ;  Pennycross  in  Weston 
Peverel ;  Pennyford  in  Burrington  ;  Pennickford  in  Bridford  ; 
and  Pennocknowle  (perhaps  "  little  projecting  hill ")  in 
Shebbear  ;  and  finally,  Pennyland  in  Colbrook  ;  and  Penny- 
thorn  in  Luppit ;  are  all  place-names  culled  from  the  18 10 
Ordnance  Survey  and  may  be  cited  for  or  against  the  above 
suggested  meaning  of  the  prefix. 

Pinhoe  is  certainly  a  height  or  perhaps  better  rendered  as 
a  plateau,  such  as  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth  ;  the  parish  of  Hooe  ; 
and  Hoo-meavy.  Such  collation  of  cognate  place-names 
and  inquiry  in  each  case  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  suggested 
derivation  seems  to  be  the  strongest  proof  we  can  produce 
at  the  present  day  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  derivatives  of 
such  words. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

s 
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245.  Hidon  Arms  (XII.,  pp.  iii,  168,  and  215). — ^This 
query  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  label  on  these  arms  has 
evolved  another  riddle  :  Whence  came  this  family  and  how 
early  were  they  established  in  the  county  ?  Thomas  de 
Haiden  or  Heiden  was  vice-chancellor  to  Richard  I.  He  was 
acting  vice-chancellor  to  the  King  on  the  9th  Oct.,  1198,  at 
Chateau  Gaillard  and  on  30th  Nov.,  1198,  at  Lyons.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century  John  de  Hidon,  described  as 
*'  dominus,"  held  a  tenement  in  Exeter  parallej  with  the 
**  vicum  fabrorum,"  between  whose  tenement  and  the  above 
Smiths-street  master  Peter  Quinel  or  Quivel  held  a  tenement 
which  he  quit-claimed  to  Edward  the  fisherman.  The  same 
tenement  was  situate  between  the  tenement  of  Clare  Spowe 
and  that  of  the  Abbat  of  Thorre  and  the  garden  of  Henry 
{pelUonis,  perhaps  pelorionis,  a  dealer  in  shell-fish)  in  width. 
Can  the  "  History  of  Exeter  Research  Group  "  point  out  the 
exact  site  of  the  house  owned  by  Torre  Abbey  ? 

This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  de  Hidon  family  in  the 
Cartulary  of  Torre  Abbey.  Between  1257-1280  lord  John 
de  Hydone  presented  to  Clyst-Hydon,  Hemyock,  Farringdon, 
and  Clyst  Fomison  [Reg.  Bp.  Bronescombe,  p.  106],  and 
several  other  members  of  the  family  are  mentioned  in  this 
Register,  showing  that  they  were  already  well  established  in 
Devonshire. 

On  what  is  perhaps  the  earliest  extant  Guild  RoU  of 
Totnes  [p.  69,  No.  319*]  a  Ricardus  Hidanie  fiUus  entered 
the  fraternity  of  merchants.  In  1234  Roger  Hiden  witnessed 
a  deed  at  Exeter  [p.  140*].  These  records  might  not  be  of 
consequence  were  it  not  that,  sometime  subsequent  to  1253, 
we  find  John,  son  of  Richard  de  Hydone,  making  a  grant  to 
his  younger  son  in  one  of  the  Totnes  deeds  [p.  149*]. 

In  1228,  Richard  de  Hidone  purchased  a  ploughland 
from  Joel  de  Valletorta  in  Hemyock  [Devon  F.  of  F.,  No.  225]. 
Was  not  this  transaction  the  foundation  of  the  "  de  Hidone  " 
family  of  Hemyock  ?  and  was  not  this  same  Richard  Hidanie 
filius,  merchant  of  Totnes,  the  founder  of  the  Devonshire 
family  ? 

Who  was  Ricardus  Hidanie  filius  ?  Although  not  histori- 
cally recorded,  to  my  knowledge,  it  is  almost  incredible 


*  History  of  Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval  Town. 
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that  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  3rd  Crusade  from  these 
shores  was  mustered  in  the  Dart  in  1189  and  sailed  there- 
from without  the  personal  inspection  of  Richard  himself. 
Everything  points  to  the  enhanced  importance,  if  not  the 
foundation  by  charter,  of  the  Merchant  Guild  of  Totnes, 
dating  from  the  outfitting  of  the  Crusade  in  1189.  If  the 
King  was  present  during  any  part  of  that  time,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Thomas  de  Haiden  or  Heiden,  his  vice- 
chancellor  in  1 198,  accompanied  him.  The  dates  at  least 
make  the  suggestion  possible  that  Richard  Hidanie  filius, 
who  subsequently  took  the  full  title  of  "  de  Hidone/'  was 
a  son  of  this  Thomas.  May  this  not  be  the  real  significance 
of  the  label  of  cadency  ?  Labels  or  Files  are  said  to  have 
been  first  used  "  early  in  the  XIII th  century.'* 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  title  or  place-name  Hidone.  The 
"  de  Hesdin  "  family  held  in  Kent  in  the  time  of  Domesday 
and  took  their  title  doubtless  from  Hesdin  or  Heddin  in 
the  province  Pas  de  Calais.  The  name  of  Ernulf  de  Hesdin 
is  variously  rendered  about  the  year  1080  as  "  Hes  dinch ; 
in  a  post-mortem  notice  as  "  de  Hodine  "  ;  and  later  still 
as  "  de  Hesding."  It  is  obvious  that  this  name  proved  a 
difficulty  and  I  suggest  was  anglicised  to  Hydon  in  Devonshire. 

p.        '  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

246.  Hidon  Arms  (XII.,  p.  215,  par.  201).— I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  R.  B.  M.  that  in  the  Visitation  of  Devon  for 
1564  the  label  is  given  as  Argent,  in  the  arms  of  Halse  of 
Kenedon.  R.  B.  M.  asks,  "  Of  what  greater  family  was 
Hidon  a  junior  branch  ?  *'  I  think  it  is  easy  to  answer  that 
question.  Risdon  tells  us  that  the  manor  of  Clist-Hidon  was 
given,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  by 
Sir  John  de  Hidon  (of  Clay  Hidon)  to  his  younger  son,  Sir 
WilHam  de  Hidon.  No  doubt  the  label  "  for  difference 
was  assumed  by  the  Clist  Hidon  branch  from  that  time. 
I  believe  there  is  no  instance  extant  of  the  display  of  the  arms 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Hidons,  but  doubtless  it  would 
be  3  bezants  without  the  label.  The  arms  of  the  Clyst 
Hydon  branch  are  found  in  four  places — on  the  outside 
of  the  porch  of  Clyst  Hydon  Church, — on  two  bench-ends 
in  East  Budleigh  Church,  and  over  the  fireplace  in  the  hall 
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of  Tidwell  Barton,  within  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh,  in 
each  place  forming  part  of  the  cpat  of  the  Saint  Clare  family. 


247.  Coomberies  {XII.,  p.  iii,  par.  no). — Between  the 
parishes  of  East  Allington  and  Slapton  on  the  West  and 
Blackawton  on  the  East,  there  is  a  deep  coombe  with  wooded 
sides  and  a  stream  at  the  bottom  which  runs  into  Slapton 
Lea.  When  I  used  to  fish  in  the  stream  more  than  sixty 
years  since,  the  portion  where  I  fished  was  known  as  "  The 
Coomberies."  H.  E.  B. 

248.  Exmouth  :  Saeheverell  Hall  (XII.,  p.  156,  par.  143  ; 
p.  217,  par.  205). — ^The  following  notes  will  give  some  addi- 
tional information  respecting  this  house,  but  no  evidence 
has  been  obtained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 

It  was  possibly  called  after  the  notorious  Doctor  by  one 
of  his  partisans. 

In  1776,  the  house  was  occupied  by  Mr,  Edward  Iliffe, 
and  he  was  still  in  residence  there  in  1810,  when  a  lease  was 
granted  to  him  of  the  house  with — 


Higher  Beacon  4  acres    now  Louisa  Terrace. 

The  house  probably  stood  behind  No.  7,  Louisa  Terrace, 
in  which  house  Sir  Diggory  Forest  died ;  he  was  interred  at 
Littleham  in  1846. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  shown  on  an  early  map  of  Exmouth, 
dated  1856  ;  it  was  cut  through  by  the  new  Rolle  Road, 
and  the  last  piece  of  the  garden  wall  was  puUed  down  in  1879, 
when  Clarence  Villa  was  built. 

The  piers  at  the  front  entrance  to  the  house  were  orna- 
mented by  two  balls,  and  these  were  removed  and  placed 
on  the  market  built  in  The  Strand  in  1830. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  Saeheverell  Hall  was  puUed  down 
just  before  this  time. 

The  market  was  puUed  down  in  1869,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  ball  ornaments  are  still  in  Exmouth,  being  at  the 
entrance  to  a  house  in  Cyprus  Road  and  being  placed  there 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bastin,  one  of  the  family  who  owned  the 
Royal  Beacon  Hotel.  G.  J.  A. 


Chas.  Sherwin. 


now  Trefusis  Terrace. 
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249.  Tony  Manor  and  Family  (XII.,  p.  159,  par.  153). — 
The  manor  of  Helstone  Tony,  or  Helstone  in  Trigg,  has  been 
identified  with  the  HenHston  of  Domesday  held  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  by  Algar.  It  embraces  the  parish 
of  Lanteglos-by-Camelford  and  has  parcels  in  Advent,  St. 
Minver,  and  Michaelstow.  This  manor  was  long  held  with 
those  of  Bliston  (Blisland)  and  Carnanton  in  Mawgan  in 
Pyder,  which  Hen.  Ill  gave  to  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans, 
by  whom  they  were  granted  to  Ralph  de  Tony,  7th  in  descent 
from  Roger  de  Tony,  Lord  of  Tone  in  Normandy,  standard- 
bearer  to  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI 
the  manor  of  Helston  Tony  was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
having  passed  by  female  heir  to  the  Beauchamps.  It  was 
forfeited  to  Hen.  VII,  and,  after  being  farmed  of  the  Crown 
for  about  two  centuries,  was  acquired  by  the  family  of 
Robartes,  from  whom,  according  to  Lysons,  it  was  purchased 
about  1798,  by  John  Rogers  of  Penrose,  who  also  became 
possessed  of  the  manor  of  Helston  Chamond.  This  is  the  only 
association  I  can  discover  of  the  manor  of  Helston 
Tony  with  the  burgh  of  Helston  in  Kerrier.  Feet 
of  Fines,  30  Ed.  i  (1302),  narrate  a  suit  between 
Robert  de  Tony  claimant  by  Nicholas  Walewe57n 
in  his  place  and  Richard  Podiford  deforciant  as  to 
40  acres  of  land  in  Carneton  by  La  Herne  (Carnanton 
in  Mawgan  Lanherne).  Robert  granted  the  land  to  Richard, 
he  rendering  a  yearly  rent  of  13s.  4d.  and  therefor  suit  at 
the  Court  of  Robert  and  his  heirs  at  Carneton  every  three 
weeks  by  reasonable  summons,  etc.  I  find  no  evidence 
showing  that  the  de  Tonys,  Lords  of  Helstone  Tony,  ever  resided 
in  Cornwall.  The  names  Tony  and  Tone  occur  in  early  records 
referring  to  Devon.  Thus,  in  1262,  Roger  de  Tony  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  South  Tawton.  In  1275  Robert  Tone  was 
collated  to  the  Vicarage  of  Ashtown.  In  1310  Geoffry  Tony 
was  Rector  of  South  Tawton,  and  in  13 14  was  patron  at 
the  institution  of  Nicholas  Waylwayn  to  that  living,  the 
same  probably  who  stood  in  Robert's  place  in  the  suit  above 
mentioned.  Philip  Tone  was  Abbot  of  Hartland  in  1400, 
and  John  Tone,  Rector  of  Ashwater  in  1405. 

The  name  Ton,  Tonn,  Tonne  is  of  rather  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  parish  registers  of  Helston-in-Kerrier,  from  the 
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latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  a  note  of  "  all  Tynne  in 
the  County  of  Cornwall  in  the  summer  of  1595,"  appears  the 
name  of  William  Tonne  as  having  had  two  peeces  of  tynne 
coyneyd  at  Helston  (in  Kerrier).  Unfortunately,  the  earlier 
marriage  Registers  of  Helston  up  to  1599  are  missing.  The 
first  Tonne  marriage  recorded  is  that  of  Robert  with  Bath- 
sheba  Lukas  in  1602.  The  Christian  name,  Robert,  persists 
for  several  generations.  The  Tonus  of  Helston  intermarried 
with  Lukas,  Fletcher,  Tremenheere,  Fuckett,  Penberthy, 
Pearce,  Buckingham,  Moor,  etc. 

Alexander  Penhillick  was  Mayor  of  Helston  in  1576  and 
M.P.  for  that  borough  in  1600.  Florence  Penhellick,  the 
widow  or  daughter,  was  married  to  John  Cock  in  1608,  and 
Eleanor  Penhillick,  widow,  to  Alexander  Penrose,  gent.,  in 
1605.  The  Helston  Penhellicks  are  said  to  be  a  younger 
branch  of  the  family  of  that  name  long  seated  at  Penhellick 
in  St.  Clements.  W.  P. 

250.  Tony  Manor  and  Family  (XH.,  p.  159,  par.  153). — 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  "  Tonyfield  "  (south  of  Chawleigh 
and  midway  between  Lapford  and  Eggesford)  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  de  Toenes  (Thierry's  spelling)  family, 
and  that  it  was  named  after  the  family  ? 

Roger  de  Toesni  appears  to  have  acquired  South  Tawton 
by  his  marriage  with  Constance,  daughter  of  Richard  Bella- 
mont,  son  of  Roscelini  Bellamont,  Viscount  of  Maine,  who 
married  Constance,  daughter  of  King  Henry  I.  Her  grand- 
daughter had  a  grant  of  "  Alrechescote,"  Co.  Devon,  in  1199. 
This  place  I  have  been  unable  to  trace,  but  I  would  suggest 
"  Addiscott  "  for  investigation.  London-Devonian. 

["  Alrechescote  "  is  most  likely  the  same  as  "  Alrichestona" 
of  the  Pipe  Roll,  5  Hen.  II,  which  the  late  Rev.  T.  W.  Whale 
identified  with  AUiston,  South  Tawton.  Charter  Roll,  p.  4, 
I  John,  describes  it  as  "  A57elrichescott  in  parochia  de  Suth- 
tauton."  See  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xxix,  458,  460  ;  xxx,  219. 
—Eds.] 

251.  "  The  Building  of  Exeter  Cathedral  "  (XII.,  p.  169, 
par.  167). — In  his  lecture  at  Exeter  on  3rd  January,  1923, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson  pointed  out  that  the  form 
"  Graunson  "  for  Grandisson  appeared  nine  times  on  the 
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Fabric  Rolls.  This  supplies  the  information  I  wanted 
regarding  the  authority  relied  upon ;  privately  he  reminded 
me  of  Chaucer's  reference  to  "  Graunson,"  already  familiar 
to  me  ;  there  is  also  the  form  with  d  inserted,  in  the  title  of 
the  works  translated  by  Chaucer,  "  Oton  de  Grandson  et  ses 
poesies,'  the  spelling  now  adopted  for  the  family  castle  in 
Canton  Vaud.  With  all  due  deference  I  would  suggest  that 
all  these  are  not  sufficient  to  condemn  as  incorrect  the  form 
**  Grandissono,"  which  occurs  as  early  as  12 10  and  was  that 
used  by  the  Bishop  himself. 

My  contention  as  to  the  importance  of  quoting  the  exact 
words  of  the  Fabric  Rolls,  especially  when  another  translation 
holds  the  field,  is  further  exemplified  in  one  instance  worth 
considering  and  putting  on  record. 

Recently  I  was  in  the  Chapter  House  with  two  architects 
of  deep  archaeological  knowledge,  and  I  mooted  the  question 
of  the  division  of  the  building  by  the  insertion  of  a  floor ; 
they  both  scoffed  at  the  idea,  and  even  a  lay  eye  could  see 
that,  if  a  floor  occupied  the  position  suggested  by  one  person, 
the  lower  part  would  have  been  in  total  darkness  because  of 
the  absence  of  windows.  An  examination  of  the  entry  on 
which  the  writers  of  The  Building,  etc.,  relied,  shows  that  the 
all  important  word  super,  or  rather  its  contraction  sr,  was 
originally  omitted  but  was  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  line 
by  a  contemporary  hand.  At  first  glance  I  thought  this 
another  illustration  of  the  Exeter  use  of  the  words  super 
and  supra  in  the  names  of  churches,  a  subject  with  which 
I  have  dealt  more  fully  elsewhere,  but  on  second  thoughts 
the  following  explanation  occurred  to  me,  and  I  should  like 
opinions  on  it. 

The  Chapter  House  is  said  to  have  been  built  between 
1224  and  1244  :  in  the  Roll  of  1412-13  a  man,  it  is  recorded, 
was  paid  ad  videndam  ruinam  in  domo  capitulari  (See  The 
Building,  etc.,  p.  96).  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  date 
at  which  it  became  unfit  for  use  for  prolonged  sittings  of 
the  Chapter.  But  the  first  Chapter  Act  Book  shows  that 
from  1389  onwards  they  met  very  frequently  elsewhere 
for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business :  in  "  the  Exchequer 
room,"  in  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  or  in  the  Choir  ;  e.g.  on  17th 
September,  1390,  a  canon  was  admitted  "  in  the  church  and 
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not  in  the  Chapter  House  and  they  went  up  to  the  Exchequer  ; 
after  High  Mass  the  President  assigned  him  his  place  in  the 
Chapter  House."  With  such  evidence  before  us  it  seems 
possible  that  in  1350  also,  meetings  were  so  frequently  held 
in  St.  Andrew's  Chapel  that  the  scribe  carelessly  used  domus 
capitulari  for  the  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  chapter,  and 
over  that  chapel  was  the  "  Holdecheker."  If  any  proof 
of  this  theory  is  forthcoming,  it  would  solve  the  question 
of  the  1350  entry. 

Another  error  requires  attention :  on  page  124  of  The 
Building,  etc.,  in  the  account  of  Bishop  Bronescombe's  tomb, 
we  read  : — "  His  monumental  effigy  of  black  basalt,  of 
London  work  (according  to  Prior  and  Gardner),  is  one  of  the 
finest,  etc."  It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  the 
authors  quoted  are  responsible  for  "  the  London  work  "  and 
not  the  "  black  basalt,"  for  the  latter  is  absolutely  incorrect. 
Basalt  was  not  used  in  mediaeval  sculpture.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  effigy  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  (which, 
incidentally,  is  not  a  local  stone  (see  page  120),  but  this  is 
questioned  by  one  authority  at  least. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  had  not 
at  hand,  it  would  appear.  Professor  Prior's  Medieval  Figure 
Sculpture  in  England,  as  they  would  not  then  have  inserted 
on  page  124  : — "  In  Prior  and  Gardner  ...  is  a  statement 
that  coffin-lid  shaped  slabs  were  used  from  1100-1175.  But 
we  find  at  Exeter  slabs  of  this  form  up  to  and  including 
Bishop  Simctti's  (1223)  " — ^for  a  reference  to  the  book  would 
have  shown  illustrations  of  such  slabs  of  a  much  later  date 
than  1223.  Nor  are  their  references  to  the  same  author's 
opinions,  or  even  their  page  references,  correct. 

Frances  Rose-Troup. 

252.  Dr.  William  Musgrave  (XII.,  p.  193,  par.  179).— 
Mr.  Wilson  Holman  will  find  some  account  of  the  earliest 
connexion  of  Dr.  Musgrave's  ancestors  with  Devonshire  in 
my  Life  and  Times  of  Martyn  Blake.  The  Musgraves  (a 
cadet  branch  of  the  Cumberland  family)  owned  Ludhuish  in 
Nettlecombe.  and  their  arms  can  still  be  seen  in  the  old  Hall. 
George  Musgrave  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Harris, 
of  Barnstaple  :   he  died  in  1640  and  his  widow  married, 
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secondly,  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Taunton,  March  loth, 
1648,  Martyn  Blake,  Vicar  of  Barnstaple,  and  brought  with 
her  to  Barnstaple  her  sons,  Richard,  George,  John,  and 
Thomas  Musgrave.  Richard,  the  eldest,  by  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  Bond,  had  four  sons,  viz.  (i)  George, 
a  barrister,  who  resided  at  Barnstaple  for  some  years,  where 
most  of  his  children  were  baptized  ;  (2)  Richard,  who  lived  at 
West  Monkton,  and  married  Rachel,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  Bart.,  and  relict  of  Sir  George  Speke;  (3)  William, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  Exeter,  who  married  30  Sept.,  1691,  at  Ashil], 
Somerset,  Philippa,  daughter  of  William  Speke  of  Jordans. 
They  had  two  children,  viz.  :  a  daughter,  who  married 
Thomas  Browne  of  Kingskerswell,  Esq.  ;  and  a  son,  William 
Musgrave,  of  Exeter,  M.D.  ;  buried  at  St.  Leonards,  28  Nov., 
1724,  leaving  a  son.  Rev.  William  Musgrave,  LL.D.,  Rector 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Exeter,  from  1763  to  his  death  in  1779. 
There  is  yet  another  Dr.  Musgrave  connected  with  Exeter, 
viz.  :  Samuel  Musgrave,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hospital,  who  died  4  July,  1780  ;  he  was  a  son  of 
Richard  Musgrave,  of  Barnstaple,  Physician,  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Burges,  Vicar  of  Abbotsham,  by 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Rev.  Leonard  Prince,  a  relative  of 
the  author  of  The  Worthies  of  Devon. 

The  accompan3dng  pedigree  of  the  family  shows  the 
various  relationships.  p-^^  J-  ^-  Chanter. 

253.  The  Devil  in  Devonshire  (XII.,  p.  197,  par.  180). — 
As  a  living  witness  of  the  footprints  in  the  snow  in  1855,  I  am 
writing  my  remembrances  of  them.  I  was  a  child  myself, 
but  my  father,  the  Rev.  Edward  Fursdon,  was  the  Vicar 
of  Dawlish  at  the  time,  and,  although  there  may  have  been 
other  places  where  the  footprints  occurred,  Dawhsh  was 
certainly  the  centre  of  interest,  and  where  the  footprints 
were  most  defined.  It  was  late  in  the  winter,  either  February 
or  March,  when  the  snow  fell :  the  date  could  be  ascertained 
from  the  Illustrated  London  News,  of  those  months  in  1855  ; 
where  it  was  certainly  reported  and  illustrated. 

The  footprints  occurred  on  the  night,  and  owing  to  my 
father  being  the  Vicar  he  was  immediately  visited  by  curates, 
churchwardens,  and  parishioners  to  ask  him  his  opinion  of 
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the  footprints,  which  were  all  over  Dawlish.  They  were 
in  single  file,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  hoof,  but  contained  in 
the  hoof  were  the  marks  of  claws.  One  tract  especially- 
attracted  attention,  which  went  direct  from  the  Vicarage 
to  the  Vestry  door  ;  other  tracks  were  found  leading  straight 
up  to  dead  walls,  and  again  found  on  the  other  side,  many 
were  found  on  the  roofs  of  houses  ;  and  in  all  parts  of  Dawlish. 
All  sorts  of  suppositions  were  raised  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  its  origin — escaped  kangeroo  or  tiger  from  a  travelling 
wild  beast  show,  a  donkey,  and  lastly,  his  Satanic  Majesty — 
and  from  that  supposition  my  father  had  letters  from  all 
parts  of  England  inquiring  for  details. 

I  myself  remember  distinctly  seeing  the  footprints,  and 
my  terror  as  a  child  of  the  unknown  wild  beast  that  might 
be  lurking  about,  and  the  servants  would  not  go  out  after 
dark  to  shut  outer  doors.  The  solution  my  father  considered 
of  this  mystery  was  given  to  him  by  the  tenant  of  the  AUer 
Farm,  Dawlish.  My  father  was  visiting  him,  and  they 
spoke  of  the  footprints  ;  and  he  said  he  was  quite  sure  they 
were  the  marks  of  cats.  On  the  night  they  occurred  he  went 
out  to  tend  his  lambs  between  three  and  four.  The  house 
cat  followed  him,  making  the  usual  footprints  in  the  snow. 
Whilst  he  was  with  the  lambs,  there  was  a  slight  thaw,  and 
a  shower  of  rain  ;  and  he  saw  the  cat's  footprints  had  been 
half-melted,  and  washed  by  the  shower,  and  a  frost  coming 
on  immediately,  had  frozen  them  into  the  shape  of  a  small 
hoof,  with  still  the  impression  of  the  cat's  claws  enclosed. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  many  eye-witnesses  of  the 
footprints  left,  and  the  information  may  be  valuable  to  you. 

Henrietta  E.  Fursdon. 

254.  The  Devil  in  Devonshire  (XII.,  p.  197,  par.  180). — 
An  aged  lady,  now  resident  in  my  house,  was  living  in  North 
Devon  at  the  time  of  the  startling  occurrence,  and  remembers 
it  distinctly,  and  how  alarmed  people  were  in  the  Bideford  and 
Torrington  districts.  Few  were  courageous  enough  to  be  abroad 
after  dark.  From  a  menagerie  an  animal  had  escaped.  The 
terror-spreading  creature  was  a  kangeroo.  T.  J.  Joce. 

255.  The  Devil  in  Devonshire  (XII.,  p.  197,  par.  180). — 
The  story  of  the  Adventures  of  a  Civil  Engineer  of  curious 
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footprints  in  the  snow  seems  to  refer  to  those  that  appeared 
on  the  night  of  February  8th,  1855,  and  which  caused  a  good 
deal  of  correspondence  with  illustrations  of  the  footprints 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  of  February  24th,  March  3rd, 
and  March  loth,  of  that  year.  These  footprints  appeared 
in  the  parishes  of  Exmouth,  L3mipstone,  and  Woodbury,  as 
also  in  Dawlish,  Torquay,  Totnes,  and  other  places.  They 
were  to  all  appearances  the  impression  of  a  donkey's  hoof, 
they  were  4  inches  by  2|  inches  in  size,  and  8J  inches  from 
one  another,  always  the  same  distance  apart,  and  in  a  single 
line.  This  regular  track  passing  in  some  instances  over  the 
roofs  of  houses  and  hayricks  and  high  walls  without  displacing 
the  snow  on  either  side  or  altering  the  distance  between  the 
footmarks. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  seems  to  have  been  given, 
neither  does  any  known  animal  walk  in  a  line  of  single  foot- 
steps. Professor  Owen,  superintendent  of  the  Natural 
History  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  had  a  carefully 
executed  drawing  of  one  of  the  more  perfect  impressions  left 
in  the  snow  at  Luscombe,  near  Dawlish.  He  says,  "  It  was 
the  hind  foot  of  a  badger.  This  is  almost  the  only  plantigrade 
quadruped  we  have  in  this  island,  and  leaves  a  footprint 
larger  than  would  be  supposed  from  its  size.  The  newspaper 
illustration  gives  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  shape  and 
proportions  of  these  footprints  but  without  the  indications 
of  the  pads  on  the  sole  and  the  five  small  claws  which  the 
drawing  sent  to  me  exhibited.  Such  footprints  were  rare, 
because  those  of  the  fore  and  hind  foot  are  commonly  more 
or  less  blended  together,  producing  the  appearance  of  a  line 
of  single  footsteps.  The  badger  is  nocturnal  and  comes 
abroad  occasionally  in  late  winter  when  hard-pressed  by 
cold  and  hunger ;  it  is  a  stealthy  prowler  and  most  active 
and  enduring  in  its  quest  of  food.  That  one  and  the  same 
animal  should  have  gone  over  so  many  miles  in  one  night  is 
as  improbable  as  that  one  badger  only  should  have  been 
awake  and  hungry  out  of  the  number  concealed  in  the  miles 
of  rocky  and  bosky  Devonshire  which  has  been  startled  by 
the  impressions  revealed  by  the  rarely-spread  carpet  of  snow 
in  that  beautiful  county." 

J.  S.  A. 
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256.  Thomas  HoUoway  (XII.,  p.  198,  par.  183).— The 
family  name  occurs  in  Totnes,  certainly  from  the  year  147 1, 
under  the  forms  Holaway,  Holeway,  Holleway,  Holewey, 
and  Holwey.  In  that  year  John  Holaway  was  a  suitor  at 
the  court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Totnes,  who  was  then 
John  la  Zouche,  a  minor.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whence  the  family  came  to  Totnes.  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Barnstaple  Records.  A  domain  known  as 
Holeweielonde  was  held  by  the  Budin  or  Bodin  family  in 
the  Xllth  century.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greendale, 
Woodbury.  Can  anyone  identify  Holeweielonde,  also  Stanford 
or  Stavford  and  Blachebrigge :  the  latter  two  place-names 
mark  a  road  extending  from  one  to  the  other  ? 

A  place-name  Haleweie,  transcribed  as  Holway,  occurs 
in  1228  in  a  fine  {Devon  Feet  of  Fines,  No.  222),  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  part  of  Farwood  in  Colyton.  Farwood  in 
Coleton  is  identified  as  Fareweia  (Farway),  a  manor  of  the 
Bp.  of  Coutances  in  Domesday.  HoUoway  is  probably  not 
exclusively  a  surname  of  Kentish  origin. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

257.  Thomas  HoUoway  (XIL,  p.  198,  par.  183). — 
Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  1810  ed.,  p.  178,  mentions  "  Robert 
HoUoway,  of  HoUoway,  in  this  county,  Esquire."  This 
would  make  it  a  Devonshire  name.    Where  is  HoUoway  ? 

Brindley's  Directory  of  1829  gives  John  HoUoway  of  . 
Devonport,  and  John  HoUoway  of  Plj^mouth,  both  dyers. 
There  are  several  famUies  of  the  name  in  the  district. 

J.  Watts. 

[Prince  states  on  the  same  page  that  HoUoway,  or  Holway, 
is  in  the  parish  of  North-Lew. — ^Eds.] 

258.  Huguenot  Manufacturers  in  Devon  (XII.,  p.  198, 
par.  182). — A  factory  for  Gobelin  tapestry  seems  to  have 
been  started  by  Frenchmen  (religion  not  stated)  at  Fulham, 
about  1753  (Gent.  Mag.,  1754,  p.  385).  According  to  Baretti 
{Journey  from  London  to  Genoa  [in  1760],  published  in  1770, 
Letter  iv.)  the  Fulham  business  failed  and  some  of  the  looms 
were  bought  by  one  Passavan  and  set  up  in  Exeter,  where 
several  of  the  old  workmen  were  employed.  The  name  of 
Passavant  occurs  in  Exeter  in  1738,  John  Ulrich  Passavant 
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being  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of 
George  Vigor  (Worthy,  Devon  Wills).  Claudius  Passavant  is 
said  to  have  laid  out  the  terrace  called  "  Friars,"  near  South 
Street  (Brice,  Grand  Gazetteer,  1759,  p.  551).  R.  B.  M. 

259.  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (Irvingites)  (XII.,  p.  199, 
par.  185). — R.  B.  M.  is  mistaken  in  counting  Ottery  St.  Mary 
as  a  place  having  a  Church  of  this  sort.  There  is,  however, 
an  Apostolic  Faith  Church,  the  members  of  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, endeavour  to  live  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  did 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  as  far  as  modern  conditions  permit. 

They  found  their  belief  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  believe  in 
direct  inspiration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  ef&cacy  of  prayer, 
and  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  Faith-healing.  They 
disapprove  of  Christian  Science,  Spiritism,  so-called  Brother- 
hood of  Man  as  opposed  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Christ, 
Socialism,  Rationalism,  and  Pantheism.  Their  headquarters 
are  at  Bournemouth,  where  their  founder,  Oliver  Hutchinson, 
erected  a  hall  in  1908.  Ottery  St.  Mary  is  their  only  church 
in  Devon,  but  they  have  small  meeting-places  in  the  surround- 
ing district.  Frances  Rose-Troup. 

260.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt,  and  Loans  as  Security  for 
Wages  for  Service  (XII.,  p.  200,  par.  187).— The  Tabernacle 
mentioned  by  W.  S.  B.  H.  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me, 
as  I  could  not  understand  how  it  strayed  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Exeter  ;  the  explanation  of  its  presence  is  particularly 
interesting.  There  are  two  references  to  it  among  the 
Chapter  documents,  one  of  which  is  quoted  at  length  in  the 
Historical  MSS.  Report  (Misc.,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  83),  and  is  so 
interesting  as  to  be  worth  copying.  It  is  Chapter  MS.  No. 
2295 

"  This  endenture  y  made  at  Exeter  the  xiij  day  of  Jun' 
the  zere  of  Kyng'  Harry  the  zyxst  the  furste  be  thyzte  the 
Dene  &  the  Chapetre  of  Exeter  y"^  the  on  syde  &  the  Mayer 
&  the  Comynce  of  Exeter,  Thomas  Abbot  of  Tauystoke, 
Nicholas  priour  of  Plymton,  John  priour  of  Lanceston, 
William  Abbot  of  Bokfaste,  Robert  Cary  Squyer,  Alisonder 
Chanbernoun  Squyer,  John  Bevyle  Squyer,  John  Copleston 
Squyer,  the  Mayer  &  the  Comynce  of  Plymouth,  yn  the  other 
syde  beryzt  wyttenys  that  the  same  Dene  &  the  Chapetre 
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hauzt  delyueryd  the  same  day  a  bove  sayde  to  the  same 
personys  a  bove  sayde  &  to  here  attornys  the  Grete  Tabernacle 
as  so  save  as  he  was  del3niered  yn  to  here  kepyng,  the  whyche 
was  delyueryd  to  the  Dene  &  to  the  Chapetre  for  to  safly 
kepe  the  whyche  Tabernacle  was  y  layde  yn  plegge  to  the 
same  personys  &  to  the  forsayd  Dene  &  Chapetre  for  the 
somme  of  DCCC  Markes  &  Ix  &  zyt  lyth  wyttenys  of  the 
whyche  the  partys  forsayde  &  here  attornys  hauyth  y  set 
to  here  selys  y  wret  at  Exeter  the  day  &  zere  a  bove  y  sayd/' 
[Seal  of  the  mayoralty  of  Exeter]. 

A  writ  to  the  sheriff  (attached)  requiring  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  answer  at  the  Exchequer  for  the  Great  Tabernacle, 
described  as  of  silver-gilt,  garnished  cum  viginti  balais, 
twenty-two  sapphires,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
pearls.  12  [?]  Febr.,  a.  2  [1423/4]. 

The  other  is  in  the  earliest  known  Chapter  Act  Book 
MS.  3550,  fol.  129  (new  numbering)  : — 

Pro  iocali  regis  de  liberando. 

"  Memorandum  quod  xiiij  die  Mensis  Junij  sub  anno 
domini  Millo  CCCXXIII®  et  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  sexti 
primo  Decanus  &  Capitulum  Ecclesis  Cathedralis  Exoniensis 
quoddam  magnum  tahernaculum  de  argento  deauratum  de 
auro  garnizatum  quod  fuit  illusstrissimi  principis  Henrici 
quinti  nuper  Regis  anglie  &  francie  cum  viginti  sex  balys 
viginti  duobus  saphyres  2  centum  triginta  septem  perlys 
quod  quidem  tahernaculum  fuit  per  Reverendissomum  in 
Christo  patrem  domimmi  Henricum  Cantuariensis  archiepis- 
copum  &  Johannem  Wakeryng  tunc  dicti  illustrissimi  principis 
privati  sigilli  Custodem  vice  &  mandato  dicti  illustrissimi 
principis  sibi  dat'  &  attribuat'  prefato  decano  &  Capitulo 
Maiori  &  communitate  Civitatis  Exonie  Johanni  Abbati 
de  Tauystok  Johanni  priori  de  Pl37mpton  Johanni  priori 
de  Lanceston  Willelmi  Abbati  de  Bukfast  Robert!  Cari 
armigero  Alexandro  Chambernon  armigero  Johanni  Bevyle 
armigero  Johanni  Copleston  armigero  &  Maiori  &  communitati 
de  Plymouth  pro  octingenta  &  sexaginta  marcis  ab  eisdem 
ad  opus  dicti  nuper  Regis  mutuat'  deliberatum  eisdem 
Maiori  &  communitati  civitatis  Exonie  Johanni  Julkyn 
Abbati  de  Tauystok  Johanni  Waryn  Abbati  de  Bukfast  & 
[name  omitted]   priori  de  Plympton  Johanni  Chancere 
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Alexandri  Chambernon  Johanni  Reynal  capellano  Johannis 
Bevyle  armigeri  procuratoribus  litteratorie  constituis  Johanni 
priori  de  Lanceston  &  Roberto  Gary  [pro  eisdem  de  rati 
habicione  caventibus  erased  paragraph]  in  suis  propriis 
personis  ad  tunc  comparentibus  ac  Maiori  &  communitati  de 
Plymouth  dicto  Johanne  priori  de  Lanceston  &  Roberto  Gary 
pro  eisdem  de  rati  habicione  caventibus  in  ecclesia  Cathedrale 
predicti  in  presentium  quamplur'  virorum  fidedignorum 
tunc  ibidem  existencium  absque  peioracione  seu  fractione 
predicti  taber  [foHo  damaged]  quahcunque  reahter  de- 
liberauerunt  prout  in  quibusdem  indenturis  inter  predictum 
decanum  &  Gapitulum  [foho  damaged]  factis  in  scaccario 
dictorum  decani  &  capituli  remanentibus  plenius  poterit 
apperere." 

The  above  agrees  in  substance  with  the  EngHsh  document 
though  the  names  of  the  heads  of  reHgious  houses  vary  and 
it  is  obvious  that  in  the  final  paragraph  reference  is  made  to 
the  document  dated  the  day  before.  There  must  be  a  slip 
in  the  later  document  in  the  name  of  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock, 
as  John  Mey  had  been  succeeded  by  Thomas  Mede  on  26th 
March,  1422  ;  and  as  John  Sheldon,  prior  of  Plympton,  had 
been  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Selman  on  4th  May,  1422,  the 
latter's  name  should  be  inserted.  William  Beage  was  Abbot 
of  Buckfast  from  1415,  and,  if  the  above  can  be  trusted, 
John  Waryn's  name  must  be  inserted  between  him  and 
Thomas  Roger  who  occurs  in  1432. 


261.  "  The  Grin  of  Alius  "  (XII.,  p.  202,  par.  191).— 
The  stone  face,  now  set  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  at 
Bradstone  church,  must  not  be  fancifully  identified  as  in 
any  way  symbolic.  It  is  simply  a  Norman  mask,  which  has 
been  an  ornamental  corbel  in  a  much  earlier  building  than  the 
present  church. 

Similar  masks  may  be  found  in  many  of  our  churches. 
Often  an  occasional  one  has  been  thus  built  in  either  to  preserve 
old  work,  or  because  it  happened  to  be  a  handy  stone.  The 
former  purpose  most  likely  accounts  for  this  Bradstone  relic. 
It  is  of  real  value  as  being  almost  the  only  ancient  feature  in 
a  not  particularly  interesting  church,  of  which  the  tradition 
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takes  us  back  many  centuries  before  the  date  of  the  present 
building.  The  dedication  is  to  St.  Nun,  or  Nonne,  the 
mother  of  St.  David  ;  whose  name  we  find  in  the  parish  of 
Alternon  (St.  Nun's  altar)  and  St.  Nun's  well,  at  Pelynt  in 
Cornwall.  Here,  close  to  the  Cornish  border,  we  have  a 
church  of  British  foundation,  rebuilt  in  Norman  times,  and 
again  rebuilt  in  later  times.  The  Norman  South  doorway 
is  yet  retained. 

This  Norman  mask  does  not  display  any  appearance  that 
can  be  described  as  a  "  grin  of  baleful  passion,"  but  rather 
exhibits  the  lifeless  characteristics  of  such  work. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  there  is  any  reference  to 
this  sjmibolical  "Grin  of  Arius."  Miss  K.  M.  Clarke,  who  has 
made  such  careful  studies  in  symbolism,  cannot  find  it  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  volumes  on  symbolism  in  her  possession. 

Many  grinning  faces  are  certainly  to  be  seen  on  the  carved 
wooden  bosses  of  the  15th  century  that  adorn  the  roofs  of 
our  churches. 

Mr.  Druce  mentioning  and  illustrating  these  refers  them 
back  to  the  classic  myth  of  Medusa's  head,  but  give  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  "  Grin  of  Arius."  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 

262.  "  The  Grin  of  Arius  "  (XII.,  p.  202,  par.  191). — ^The 
same  story  which  Mr.  Sherwin  quotes  was  told  to  me  over 
fifty  years  ago  by  Hawker,  the  famous  poet-priest  of  Morwen- 
stow,  in  connection  with  two  representations  of  it  in  Morwen- 
stow  Church,  and  he  will  find  the  subject  elaborated  in 
Hawker's  Prose  Works.  The  most  elaborate  representation 
I  know  of  it,  is  a  corbel  in  the  Bishop's  muniment  room  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  where  two  dragons  are  biting  the  eyes 
of  Arius.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

[As  the  description  is  copied  almost  verbatim  from 
Hawker,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  symbolism  was  invented  by  that  ingenious 
gentleman.  He  refers  to  "  the  lolling  tongue  and  the  mocking 
mouth,"  but  the  two  masks  at  Morwenstow  apparently 
present  no  such  features ;  they  are,  as  at  Bradstone,  mere 
lifeless  masks.  They  are  described  in  E.  H.  Sedding's  Norman 
Architecture  in  Cornwall,  but  no  suggestion  is  made  of  any 
symbolic  interpretation.— Eds.] 
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263.  Bracton's  Grave. — The  difficulty  about  accepting 
the  view  that  Bracton  (or  Bratton),  the  legal  writer,  was 
buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral  arises  from  the  absence  of  any 
documentary  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  ever  in  Devon, 
except  as  a  Judge  of  Assize  on  the  Western  Circuit. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  about  his  namesake,  the 
Devon  country  clerg5niian  who  became  Archdeacon  of  Barn- 
staple and  Chancellor  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  where  he  was 
buried.  The  existence  of  another  namesake,  a  rector  of 
Gosberton  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  is  noted  in  the  Calendar 
of  Papal  Letters,  vol.  i.,  under  the  date  1245. 

We  are  invited  to  suppose  that  Bratton,  the  legal  writer, 
and  Bratton,  the  Devon  country  clerg3nnan,  were  in  fact  one 
and  the  same  person.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  have  to  suppose 
that  an  elderly  Judge  of  Assize,  utriusque  juris  professor 
or  Doctor  in  both  common  and  civil  law  of  Oxford  University 
(Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  1883,  p.  183),  was  admitted  to  the 
small  country  living  of  Combe-in-Teignhead  in  1259.  Are 
suppositions,  however,  good  enough  for  Cathedral  inscriptions 
in  these  days  of  intensive  research  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
is  there  any  negative  evidence  so  strong  that  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  the  Brattons  were  not  one  but  were  in  fact 
two  (or  three)  separate  persons  ?  In  this  connexion  it  is 
well  to  consider  the  Exeter  Cathedral  MSS.  which  are  sum- 
marized by  the  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  in  their  Report  on  MSS. 
in  various  Collections,  vol.  iv.  (1907),  pp.  70,  73.  Here  we 
find  that  Bratton,  the  Exeter  Chancellor,  is  referred  to  as 
Dominus,  or  Sir,  which  is  the  ordinary  term  for  a  person 
who  holds  the  University  rank  of  B.A.  (John  NichoUs, 
Literary  Anecdotes,  i,  661  n.).  Bratton,  the  legal  writer,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  is  said  to  have  held  the  University  rank 
of  Doctor.  The  well-informed  readers  of  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q. 
will  draw  their  own  conclusions  on  the  whole  matter,  and 
will  be  able  to  decide  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, it  is  fitting  to  place  in  Exeter  Cathedral  a  definite 
statement  that  Bratton,  the  legal  writer,  was  buried  there. 

P.S. — It  was  in  The  Times  of  Jan.  20th,  1923,  p.  5,  that 
the  statement  occurred  that  the  remains  of  the  great  jurist 
Henry  de  Bratton  (commonly  known  as  "  Bracton  ")  lie  in 
Exeter  Cathedral.         6 ^  P  '  ^  B.  M. 

T  » 
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264.  Devon  Classical  Scholars. — The  formation  of  a  local 
branch  of  the  Classical  Association  for  the  South- Western 
area,  as  from  January  ist,  1923,  with  headquarters  at  Exeter, 
makes  it,  perhaps,  not  inappropriate  to  recall  the  names  of 
those  Devonians,  by  birth  or  long  residence,  who  have  in 
the  past  published  works  on  Greek  or  Latin,  language  or 
literature.  The  following  is  only  a  preliminary  list,  to  which 
readers  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  make  many  additions  : — 

Bright,  Henry  [c.  1724-1803),  of  New  College,  Oxford ; 
Vicar  of  Chittlehampton  ;  Rector  of  Bicton  ;  see  Gent.  Mag., 
Feb.,  1803,  p.  196  ;  wrote  "  The  Praxis  or  a  course  of  English 
and  Latin  exercises  in  a  series  of  exemplifications  from  an 
Initial  one  for  a  Beginner  at  School,  to  such  as  are  applicable 
to  the  capabilities  and  circimistances  of  young  academics  .  . 
1783. 

Bryant,  Jacob  (1715-1804),  born  at  Plymouth ;  biog. 
note,  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  wrote  a  "  Dissertation  concerning  the 
war  of  Troy  and  the  Expedition  of  the  Grecians  as  described 
by  Homer,  shewing  that  no  such  expedition  was  ever  under- 
taken and  that  no  such  city  of  Phrygia  existed,"  1796,  1799  ; 
"  A  New  System  or  analysis  of  antient  mythology  wherein 
an  attempt  is  made  to  divest  tradition  of  fable,  and  to  reduce 
the  truth  to  its  original  purity,"  1774,  etc.  ;  and  many  other 
works. 

Burton,  John  (1696-1771),  born  at  Wembworthy ;  biog. 
note,  see  John  Watkins,  Universal  Biographical  Dictionary  ; 
also  see  Gent.  Mag.,  1771,  p.  95  ;  wrote  "  Pentalogia  sive 
Tragoediarum  Delectus,"  1758,  1779  ;  and  many  other  works. 

Cory,  William  (1823-1892) — (William  Johnson,  born  at 
Great  Torrington,  afterwards  Cory)  ;  biog.  note.  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.  (ist  Supp.)  ;  wrote  "  I-ophon :  an  Introduction  to 
the  art  of  writing  Greek  Iambic  Verses  ;  "  "  Lucretilis  :  an 
Introduction  to  the  art  of  writing  Latin  lyric  verses ;  " 
"  Nuces  :  Exercises  in  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin 
primer,"  etc. 

Dalton,  Charles  ;  See  J.  R.  Chanter,  Sketches  of  the  Literary 
History  of  Barnstaple  ;  wrote  "  First  Two  Books  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace  with  Notes  and  Translation,"  Barnstaple,  1863. 

Garland,  John  (d.  1252)  ;  attributed  to  Chulmleigh  in 
Prince's  Worthies  but  excluded  from  the  list  of  Devonians 
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by  Brushfield  [Literature  of  Devon)  and  placed  here  tentatively  ■ 
wrote  "  Dictionarius  Scolasticus  "  ;   see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

Heath,  Benjamin  (1704-66)  town  clerk  of  Exeter  ;  biog. 
note,  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  wrote  "  Notae  sive  Lectiones  ad 
Tragicormn  Graecorum  veterum  Aeschyli,  Sophoclis,  Euri- 
pidis,  quae  snpersunt  dramata,  deperditorumque  reliquias/' 
1762,  etc. 

Kenrick,  John  (1788-1877),  born  in  Exeter ;  biog.  note, 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  wrote  "  Exercises  on  Latin  Syntax,"  1825  > 
"  An  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition,"  etc. 

Lempri^re,  John  (c.  1765-1824)  ;  master  of  Exeter 
School ;  Rector  of  Meeth  ;  Rector  of  Newton  St.  Petrock  ; 
biog.  note,  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  wrote  "  Bibliotheca  Classica  : 
or  a  classical  Dictionary  containing  a  full  account  of  all  the 
Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors,"  first  edition, 
1788  ;  latest  edition  which  I  have  seen  is  1919  (Routledge). 

Mayne,  Jasper  (1604-72),  born  at  Hatherleigh ;  biog. 
note.  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  wrote  "  Part  of  Lucian  made  English 
from  the  originall  in  the  yeare  1638  by  Jasper  Mayne  .  .  . 
to  which  are  adjoyned  these  other  Dialogues  of  Lucian  as 
they  were  formerly  translated  by  Mr.  Francis  Hicks,"  1664,  etc. 

Moore,  Abraham  (1766-1822),  baptized  at  South  Molton ; 
see  Gent.  Mag.,  1822,  part  ii.,  569  ;  wrote  "  The  Odes  of 
Pindar,  translated  with  notes  by  A.  Moore."  2  vols.  1822-31. 

Morwen,  John  {c.  1518-c.  1561),  born  in  Devon  ;  biog. 
note.  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  wrote  epitaphs,  etc. 

Musgrave,  Samuel  (1732-1780),  born  at  Washfield  ;  biog. 
note.  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  wrote  "  Euripidis  Hippolytus  Variis 
lectionibus  et  Notis  Editoris.  Accessere  Jeremiae  Markland 
emendationes,"  1756,  etc. 

Musgrave,  William  (1655-1721),  see  ante,  pp.  193-7. 

Musgrave,  William,  Jun.,  born  c.  1696  ;  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  see  C.  W.  Boase,  Registrum  Collegii  Exoniensis, 
pars  ii,  p.  226  ;  wrote  "  Dissertatio  de  dea  Salute,  in 
qua  illius  Sjnnbola,  templa,  statuae,  nummi,  inscriptiones 
exhibentur,  illustrantur,"  Oxonii,  1716. 

Prideaux,  John  (1578-1650),  born  at  Harford  ;  biog.  note. 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  wrote  "  Tabulae  ad  Grammaticam  Graecam 
introductoriae,"  Oxon.,  1608,  etc. 

Pycroft,  James  (1813-1895)  ;    first  Vicar  of  St.  Mary 
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Magdalene,  Barnstaple  ;  biog.  note,  Rev.  R.  J.  E.  Boggis, 
Hist,  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  pp.  (87)-94  ;  wrote  "  Greek 
Grammar  Practice  ;  "  "  Latin  Grammar  Practice  ;  "  edited 
Valpy's  "  Virgil  Improved." 

Salter,  James  {c.  1648-1718),  born  in  Exeter  ;  Vicar  of 
St.  Marychurch  ;  biog.  note.  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  1899,  p. 
340  ;  wrote  "  Compendium  Graecae  Grammatices  Chatichis- 
ticum,  idque  ejusdem,  Terminormn  Explanatio  qua  facilius 
Pueri  Linguae  elementa  expressant,"  1685,  8  vols. 

Scott,  Robert  (1811-1887),  born  at  Bondleigh ;  biog.  note, 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  joint  author  of  "  A  Greek-English  Lexicon 
based  on  the  German  work  of  Francis  Passow,  by  H.  G. 
Liddell  .  .  .  and  Robert  Scott  ..."  1843  :  for  list  of  editions 
see  N.&Q.,  12th  S,  viii,  338.  It  was  announced  in  The  Times 
of  28  Jan.,  1921,  that  the  task  of  revising  "  Liddell  and 
Scott  "  was  approaching  its  final  stage.  For  an  error  in  the 
great  lexicon,  see  N.  &  Q.,  4th  S.  ix,  407;  a  joke,  9th  S.  iii,  484 ; 
puns,  7th  S.  vii,  427, 476,  viii,  15,  115,  325  ;  as  to  the  respective 
contributions  of  the  authors,  see  The  Times,  31  Jan.  to  5  Feb., 
1921. 

Strong,  Herbert  A.  {1841-1918),  born  at  Clyst  St.  Mary; 
biog.  note.  The  Times,  14  Jan.,  1918  ;  published  editions  of 
Catullus  and  Juvenal,  and  a  translation  of  Lucian's  "  De 
dea  Syria  "  (The  Syrian  goddess),  1913. 

Sydenham,  Floyer  (1710-1787),  born  in  Devon ;  biog. 
note,  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  translated  nine  of  Plato's  Dialogues, 
published  1804. 

Tolley,  David  (c.  1500 — c.  1552),  born  at  Kingsbridge  ; 
biog.  note,  see  Brushfield  Lit.  of  Devon,  p.  19,  and  Joseph 
Foster's  Alumn.  Oxon.  ;  wrote  "  Prog5^nasmata  Graece 
Grammatices,"  Antwerp,  1547  ;  "  Grammaticam  Regiam." 

Tozer,  Henry  Fanshawe  (i829-i9i6),bornat  Pljmiouth;  biog. 
note,  Who's  Who  ;  Devonian  Year  Book,  1917,  p.  64  ;  wrote 
"Primer  of  Classical  Geography,"  1876,  and  many  other  works. 

Whitfield,  John,  rector  of  Bideford  ;  wrote  "  Conjectures 
on  the  Tyndaris  of  Horace  and  some  other  of  his  pieces," 
Exeter,  1777.  ^.-^oL-  "^.B.U. 

265.  B.  M.  Carew  at  Bridgwater,  1744. — Contemporary 
references  to  the  "  King  of  the  Beggars  "  (other  than  The 
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Life  and  Adventures)  are  so  scarce  that  it  may  be  well  to  place 
the  following  on  record  : — 

An  Information  (on  foolscap  paper)  of  Sarah  Leakey, 
of  Bridgwater,  widow,  taken  on  oath  the  22nd  of  August, 
1744,  before  WilHam  Binford,  an  Alderman  and  Justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  Borough  ;  wherein  she  states  that  she  keeps 
a  common  alehouse  within  the  Borough,  and  that  yesterday, 
about  noon,  one  Bampfyld  Moore  Carew,  or  Bampfyld  Carew, 
as  he  named  himself,  came  to  her  house,  and  desired  to  lodge 
there,  which  he  did  last  night ;  and  saith  that  this  evening 
he  came  into  her  house  very  drunk,  and  greatly  intoxicated 
with  liquor.  And  deponent  further  said  that  the  said  Carew 
had  then  with  him  at  her  house  a  woman  whom  he  called 
his  wife,  and  a  girl,  his  daughter  ;  and  she  believed  the  said 
Carew  to  be  a  common  stroller,  and  had  nothing  to  subsist 
on  but  what  gentlemen  gave  him.  (Bridgwater  Corporation 
MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  3rd  Report,  318b.)     R.  B.  M. 

266.  Herb-lore  :  Oil  of  Exeter. — In  a  curious  book  of 
medicines  written  in  a  fifteenth-century  hand  (British  Museum, 
Royal  MSS.,  17  A  iii,  folios  111-112),  there  is  one  called 
"Oil  of  Exeter."  On  the  face  of  it  there  is  nothing  to 
connect  the  medicine  with  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  the  name 
may  be  merely  a  fancy  one.  Botanical  readers  will,  perhaps, 
know  how  many  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  below  would 
be  available  for  the  citizens  of  Exeter  in  the  15th  century. 
As  to  one,  cowslips,  we  have  negative  evidence  in  the  19th 
century.  Rev.  E.  C.  Harington  (1804-1881),  Chancellor 
and  sub-dean  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  wrote  in  1878  :  "  I  have 
lived  during  the  past  half -century  in  Devonshire  and  ha\'e 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  a  cowslip  growing  wild  in  the 
county."  {N.&  Q.,  5  S.,  ix,  491).  The  prescription,  slightly 
modernized,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  For  to  make  the  oyle  of  excestre  take  calamynty,  her!  e 
John,  finge,  agrimonye,  southerwode,  wermod,  puliol  real, 
lavendre,  peritorye,  rosemarye,  camamyU,  heiriff,  peletir  of 
spayne,  leues  of  the  lovel,  lilye  floures,  gader  an  handful  of 
ech  of  these  in  the  monthe  of  June  :  powne  them  smale  in  a 
mortar :  take  thanne  i  lb.  of  cowsloppe  floures  that  weren 
gaderid  in  ther  first  sesonn  &  ley  in  clene  oil  olif  til  this 
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forseid  monthe  ;  thanne  take  up  the  floures  out  of  the  oyle  & 
thanne  powne  them  with  the  other  herbis  smale  ;  thanne 
put  al  this  in  whight  wyn  as  myche  as  wole  hile  [cover] 
it  a  night  &  a  day  ;  thanne  take  out  of  the  wiyn  &  put  therto 
of  the  oil  oHf  as  myche  as  the  herbis  ;  boile  alle  these  on  a 
soft  fier  til  the  wyn  &  the  water  be  wastid  away  ;  that  shaft 
thou  knowe  this  take  a  sponeful  up  &  if  you  se  no  water  in 
the  spone  it  is  boiled  enough  ;  sett  it  down  &  lete  it  kole  & 
whanne  it  is  leuke  wringe  it  thoru  a  canavas  clooth,  putt  it 
in  peuter  or  tyn  &  so  thou  myghte  kepe  it  iij  yeer  wel.  This 
oynement  is  good  for  al  maner  maladies  in  a  mannys  body 
for  goutis,  bruses,  akyngis  of  senewes,  for  coole  palesies  & 
he  schal  be  anointed  in  somer  agein  the  sunne  &  awynter 
agein  the  fier."  R.  B.  M. 

["  Cowslop  "  is  a  local  name  for  foxglove  (See  Rock's 
Jim  and  Nell,  Glossary),  but  cowslip  is  undoubtedly  the 
plant  here  intended,  an  alternative  name  of  which  is  "  Palsy- 
wort."  Most  of  the  plant  names  are  fairly  obvious,  but  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  "  Herbe  John  "  is  St.  John's  wort 
(Hypericum  perforatum),  "  Wermod  "  is  wormwood,  "  Puliol 
Real  "  is  penny-royal  (Fr.  Pouliot  royal),  "  Peritorye "  is 
pellitory  of  the  wall  [Pariefaria  officinalis),  "  Heiriff "  is 
goose-grass  (O.E.  hegerife),  "  Peletir  of  Spayne  "  is  pellitory 
of  Spain  (Anacyclus  pyrethrum).  "  Lovel  "  is  possibly  laurel, 
but  what  is  "  Finge  "  ?  Is  it  the  greater  periwinkle  {Vinca 
major,  OE .  periuince)  ?  — Eds .  ]  y ^ .  3  > 

267.  Marriages  at  S.  Martin's,  Exeter. — In  the  course  of 
sorting  some  of  the  Bishop's  transcripts  of  parish  registers, 
I  was  struck  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
marriages  registered  in  this  parish  during  the  period  between 
1626  and  1640.  The  parish  is  a  small  one,  and  previous  to 
1626  the  average  number  is  just  one  or  two,  but  after  that 
date  the  average  jumps  up  to  over  fifty,  the  highest  number 
being  72  in  1636  and  the  lowest  33  in  1629.  Most  of  them 
must  have  been  non-parishioners,  but,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
in  no  case  is  any  parish  mentioned.  Can  any  one  suggest 
any  reason  for  this  increase  ?  The  only  ones  that  suggest 
themselves  to  me  are  that  either  it  was  conveniently  near 
the  office  of  the  Bishop's  Registrar,  or  that  the  incumbent 
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was  a  very  popular  priest.  We  often  find  a  large  number 
of  weddings  of  non-parishioners  in  small  secluded  parishes, 
in  which  case  quietness  or  secrecy  was  the  reason,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  S.  Martin's.  Also,  can  any  one  give  me  the 
date  when  the  appointment  of  surrogates  began  to  be  multi- 
plied ?  The  Act  26  George  II,  C.  33,  enacting  that  surrogates 
should  give  bonds  and  take  oaths  to  faithfully  execute 
their  office  seems  to  point  to  that  period.  A  list  of  parishes 
in  which  there  are  large  numbers  of  non-parishioners'  weddings 
might  be  very  helpful  to  your  readers  who  are  genealogists, 
so  I  will  recommend  them  to  look  at  St.  Martin's,  Exeter ; 
and,  for  North  Devon  marriages,  Bittadon,  Huntshaw,  and 
East  Downe.  ^^^^  p  h^^  J-  F.  Chanter. 


268.    Mural  Paintings  in  Devonshire  Churches. — One  of 

the  mistaken  fashions  prevalent  now  among  church  restorers, 
is  that  of  stripping  the  plaster  off  the  walls  and  pointing 
the  irregular  stones  of  the  masonry.  Its  only  excuse,  as  the 
late  Dr.  Brushfield  remarked,  is  that  often  interesting  features 
are  then  uncovered.  But  when  these  have  been  found,  and 
arrangements  made  for  their  preservation,  the  plaster  should 
be  replaced,  and  the  bare  bones  of  the  structure  decently 
concealed.  Sometimes  the  masonry  demands  this.  Granite 
and  red-sandstone  are  not  always  water-tight,  and  then  the 
removal  of  the  plaster  has  disastrous  results. 

But  the  medieva\  builders  never  meant  that  their  plastered 
walls  should  be  as  bare  as  those  of  a  prison  cell.  They 
intended  the  plaster  to  be  covered  with  pictures,  and  in  many 
cases  they  carried  out  their  intention.  Much  of  the  white- 
wash which  forms  so  important  an  item  in  post-Reformation 
wardens'  accoimts,  was  to  be  used  for  "  covering  the  pictures." 
And  so  thoroughly  did  they  cover  them,  that  their  existence 
has  been  completely  unknown  until  by  some  accident  they 
have  been  revealed.  It  has  then  been  found  most  difficult 
to  preserve  them,  and  to  clear  away  the  whitewash  without 
removing  the  painting  underneath. 

We  have,  however,  some  remaining  in  our  parish  churches, 
and  there  are  two  in  the  Cathedral.  Others  that  have  been 
destroyed  have  had  copies  recording  them  ;  such  copies  as 
make  us  greatly  regret  their  destruction. 
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The  following  notes  give,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  full  list 
of  all,  both  retained  and  lost,  in  Devon.  All  the  work  is 
of  the  15  th  century. 

Ashton.  In  removing  the  mural  tablet  of  Sir  George 
Chudleigh  in  this  church,  to  repair  the  wall,  a  very  fine 
painting  was  found  behind  it.  The  work  was  carried  out  in 
red,  black,  and  white,  and  represents  Our  Lord,  with  the 
emblems  of  the  Passion  round  Him  ;  most  likely  intended 
for  St.  Gregory's  Mass.  It  is  in  very  good  condition,  the 
monument  having  helped  to  preserve  it.  Notes,  with  an 
illustration,  were  given  in  D.  N.  &  Q.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109,  in  1903, 
soon  after  the  discovery. 

Axmouth.  On  the  massive  Norman  piers  of  the  nave  are 
two  paintings.  One  of  Our  Lord,  not  altogether  imlike  the 
figure  at  Ashton.  The  other  figure  is  of  St.  Peter,  and  is 
not  so  well  preserved.  There  is  also  mural  decoration  on 
the  south  waU  ;  the  subject  appears  to  be  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence,  but  is  very  difficult  to  identify  with  any  cer- 
tainty.   (See  Notes  and  Gleanings,  vol.  iii,  p.  30). 

Barnstaple.  On  the  north-west  wall  of  the  tower.  Three 
royal  figures,  one  carr3dng  a  hawk.  There  is  a  donor  at  the 
base,  besides  some  very  illegible  inscriptions.  Illustrated 
in  Memorials  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Barnstaple,  J.  R.  Chanter, 
1882,  p.  27. 

Branscomhe.  A  smaU  fragment,  apparently  from  a  Doom, 
was  found  on  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  church.    It  is  glazed  over  to  preserve  it. 

Bratton  Clovelly,  A  procession  of  figures  along  the  top  of 
the  north  wall,  very  difficult  to  identify,  as  they  are  high  up, 
and  the  church  is  very  dark.  They  seem  to  represent  Apostles 
and  Prophets  as  on  the  screens. 

(Similar  work  seems  to  have  been  on  the  north  wall  of 
Combe  Raleigh  church,  near  Honiton,  but  this  was  destroyed 
many  years  ago). 

Exeter  Cathedral.  There  is  a  painting  of  the  Resurrection 
in  the  north  transept  at  the  back  of  Sylkes  chantry,  illustrated 
in  the  Exeter  Die.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.  In  St.  James  Chapel, 
south  choir  aisle,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  on  the  south 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  tomb  there.  It  is  very  much  obliterated 
and  now  quite  concealed  by  the  vestment  chests  lately 
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placed  there.  A  small  piece  of  decorative  work,  with  a 
cherub's  head  and  grapes,  is  near  the  north  door  of  the  nave. 
It  looks  as  if  it  were  later  in  date,  most  likely  i6th  century. 

Littleham  (near  Bideford).  North  transept.  A  small 
figure  of  St.  Swithun,  patron  of  the  church. 

Wear  Giffard.  South  wall.  The  martyrdom  of  St. 
Edmund,  in  very  good  preservation. 

Paintings  destroyed  in  the  last  century. 

Bovey  Tracey.  A  very  remarkable  group  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church  was  destroyed  when  the  wall  was  taken 
down  in  1859,  and  the  new  north  aisle  added.  Coloured 
drawings,  made  at  the  time,  are  now  preserved  in  the  church, 
and  there  is  an  uncoloured  illustration  in  the  Exeter  Dio. 
Arch.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  310,  plate  39. 

CuUompton.  In  the  same  Society's  Trans.,  vol.  iii,  p.  52, 
there  are  five  coloured  plates  of  mural  paintings  that  were 
discovered  in  this  church  about  1846.  Among  them  was 
a  very  fine  St.  Christopher.  They  were  all  whitewashed  over 
again,  and  one  fears  that  it  would  now  be  very  difiicult  to 
restore  them  if  the  superimposed  wash  were  again  removed. 

Whimple.  There  was  a  very  good  St.  Christopher  on  the 
north  wall,  of  which  there  is  an  illustration  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
same  Transactions.  It  was  destroyed  when  the  church 
was  rebuilt.  Mention  is  made  in  the  text  of  a  St. 
George  in  the  next  bay  of  the  church,  but  not  in  such  good 
preservation. 

In  all  probability  St.  Christopher,  in  some  form,  was 
represented  in  all  our  churches.  Dr.  Brushfield  mentions 
that,  when  East  Budleigh  church  was  being  restored,  traces 
of  his  figure  were  found  on  the  north  wall,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  preserve  them.  At  Bradstone  (near  Tavistock), 
mural  paintings  were  found  at  the  restoration  of  the  church, 
and  the  then  rector  made  drawings  of  them.  I  do  not  know 
where  these  drawings  may  now  be,  nor  what  were  the  subjects 
of  the  pictures.  Can  any  reader  of  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.  supply 
full  notes  of  the  mural  paintings  in  Cornish  Churches  ? 

P')tC^  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 

269.  Mural  Paintings  in  Cornish  Churches.— The  following 
extracts  from  Dr.  J.  Charles  Cox's  Churches  of  Cornwall  (1912), 
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will  form  the  basis  of  a  reply  to  Miss  Cresswell's  query  in  the 
previous  paragraph  : — 

"  In  Mr.  Keyser's  South  Kensington  List  of  Mural  and 
other  Painted  Decorations  (3rd  ed.,  1883)  48  Cornish  examples 
are  given,  and  several  more  have  come  to  light.  As  all  the 
old  churches  of  this  county  have  plastered  interior  walls,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  were  all  more  or  less  embellished 
by  sacred  designs  in  colour.  Reformation  and  Puritan 
excesses  destroyed  many,  and  whitewashed  more.  In  the 
latter  case,  care  and  attention  will  often  restore  the  greater 
part.  But  Cornwall  has  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
lost  most  of  its  recovered  examples,  occasionally  through 
the  unwarrantable  and  repulsive  practice  of  stripping  rubble 
walls  of  their  skin,  of  which  St.  Just-in-Penwith  is  an  egregious 
instance,  and  more  often  through  Philistine  objections  or 
careless  indifference.  The  chief  remains  of  wall-paintings 
now  to  be  noted  are  at  St.  Breage,  Linkinhorne,  Morwenstow, 
Poughill,  Poundstock,  and  St.  Thomas-by-Launceston.  (See 
the  detailed  account  of  surviving  and  destroyed  mural 
paintings  in  the  R.I.C.  [Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Cornwall],  1901-2,  vol.  xv.,  141-160)."  [p.  44]. 

St.  Breage.  "  During  restoration  [in  1890- 1]  various 
remarkable  old  wall-paintings  came  to  light  and  are  preserved. 
The  most  interesting  and  exceptional  subject,  Christ  Blessing 
the  Trades,  has  also  been  found  at  Lanivet,  Linkinhorne, 
and  St.  Just-in-Penwith  ;  other  subjects  are  St.  Christopher, 
St.  Corantyn,  first  Bishop  of  Cornwall,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Giles,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury."  [p.  67]. 

Calstock.  "  Restored  in  1886-7,  when  large  wall-painting 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  was  brought  to  light  over  N. 
arcade  ;  it  is  now  much  damaged."  [p.  77.] 

St.  Clement.  "  A  wall-painting  of  St.  Christopher  came 
to  light  in  1849,  but  this  and  various  other  interesting  mural 
designs  were  destroyed  in  1865.  {R.I.C,  ii.,  43-6.  A  plate  is 
given  of  a  most  remarkable  female  figure  on  the  splay  of  one 
of  the  windows.)  "    [p.  80.] 

St.  Constantine.  "  Remains  of  wall-painting  show  mitred 
head  and  hand  of  a  bishop."  [p.  83.] 

St.  Just-in-Penwith.  "  A  whole  series  of  most  interesting 
wall-paintings  were  destroyed  [in  1866]  ;  two  only  remain, 
and  they  are  in  sad  condition,  namely :    Christ  blessing 
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Trades  and  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ;  four  plates  of  these 
pictures  appeared  in  vol.  i.,  R.I.C."  [p.  128.] 

St.  Keverne.  "  During  restoration  of  1896,  painting  of 
St.  Christopher  came  to  light  on  W.  end  of  N.  wall,  giving 
Greek  version  of  legend.  See  Journal  R.I.C,  vols.  xv.  and 
xvi."  [p.  132.] 

Lanivet.  "  An  unhappy  restoration  of  1864  destroyed  a 
whole  series  of  wall-paintings,  including  Christ  blessing 
Trades,  and  St.  Crede.  (R.I.C,  vols,  i,  iii,  and  xv.)  "  [p.  140.] 

Linkinhorne.  "  An  interesting  wall-painting  of  Christ 
blessing  the  Trades  was  brought  to  light  at  restoration  [in  1891] 
and  another  of  St.  George  and  Dragon ;  now  somewhat 
faded."  [p.  155.] 

Ludgvan.  "  A  fine  wall-painting  of  St.  Christopher  was 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Borlasein  1740  {R.I.C,  iv.  50),  but  it  is 
now  once  more  embedded  in  Protestant  whitewash.' "  [p.  164.] 

Minster.  "  Several  wall-paintings  were  discovered  at 
restoration  [in  1869-71],  but  destroyed."  [p.  181.] 

Morwenstow.  "On  N.  wall  of  chancel  is  the  painted 
figure  of  St.  Morwenna  giving  benediction  to  a  kneeling 
priest ;  date  c.  1250.  {Arch.  Journal,  1891,  p.  61  ;  illustrated 
in  Western  Antiquary,  vi.  143.)  "    [p.  183.] 

St.  Mylor.  "  A  fine  picture  of  St.  Christopher  on  N.  wall 
was  destroyed  in  18 19,  together  with  other  valuable  wall- 
paintings  {R.I.C,  vol.  iii.  pp.  163-173)."  [p.  187.] 

Poughill.  "  Two  striking  wall-paintings  of  St.  Christopher, 
on  N.  and  S.  walls  respectively ,  were  brought  to  light  [in  1889]; 
both  have  been  too  vividly  recoloured  ;  they  are  c.  1470. 
The  vicar  mistakenly  thought  that  one  was  St.  Olave,  and 
added  a  crown,  not  in  original  painting.  (See  Arch.  Journal, 
March,  1901 ;  also  R.I.C,  vol.  xiv.,  with  two  plates.)  " 
[p.  202.] 

Poundstock.  "  Two  very  interesting  wall-paintings  were 
uncovered  on  N.  wall  in  1901.  Central  subject  was  mutilated  ; 
that  on  W.  represented  a  tree  of  the  Deadly  Sins,  and  that  on 
E.  Christ  blessing  Trades.  (See  Arch.  Journal,  March,  1901.)  " 
[p.  203.] 

Talland.  "  A  fine  series  of  wall-paintings  were  all  des- 
troyed [at  restoration  in  1848]."  [p.  221.] 

5^.  Thomas-hy-Launceston.  "  Two  wall-paintings  were 
uncovered  at  E.  end  of  S-  aisle  during  the  restoration  [in  1871]. 
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One  of  much  interest  illustrates  a  legend  of  St.  Roche,  where 
a  dog  brings  bread  and  an  angel  anoints  his  sores  ;  the  other 
is  a  foliated  design  round  a  piscina.  Both  have  been 
ingeniously  protected  by  hinged  wood  covers.  (See  Journal 
R.I.C.,  iv.  57  ;  XV.  145.)  "  [p.  225.] 

St.  Wendron.  "  Certain  old  wall-paintings  were  destroyed 
[in  1868]."  [p.  241.]  R.  Pearse  Chope. 

270.   Precentor*s  Arms  Not  on  Speke  Chantry  Screen. — 

In  the  book  on  The  Building  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev. 
Herbert  E.  Bishop  and  Miss  Edith  K.  Prideaux,  there  is  a 
chapter  on  "  The  Heraldry  of  the  Cathedral  "  (pp.  157-165) 
by  Miss  Beatrix  Cresswell,  who,  in  treating  of  the  stone 
screen  of  the  Speke  Chantry  Chapel,  and  describing  the 
**  shields  on  the  exterior  cresting,"  states  (p.  158)  that  the 
Arms  here  displayed  include  "  those  of  the  Precentor,  with 
the  initials  I.V.  for  John  Vesey,  Precentor  in  1508,  Dean  1509, 
and  Bishop  15 19."* 

Unfortunately  this  is  erroneous,  for  neither  the  Precentor's 
Arms  nor  the  initials  I.V.  are  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the 
screen  or  in  the  chapel.  Those  which  Miss  Cresswell  seems 
to  have  taken  for  the  Precentor's  {[arg.']  on  a  saltire  [az.]  a 
fleur  de  lys  [or])  are  in  reality  the  Arms  of  the  Treasurer — 
[gu."]  a  saltire  engrailed,  between  four  leopards'  heads  [or].  They 
are  not,  like  the  majority  of  the  others,  coloured ;  but  are 
cut  in  the  stone  on  a  small  shield  held  by  an  angel,  while 
the  corresponding  angel  holds  a  shield  cut  with  the  Arms  of 
the  Dean — [az.]  a  stag's  head  caboshed  [arg.],  ensigned  with  a 
cross  pattee  fitchee  \of  the  last]. 

Miss  Cresswell  was  perhaps  misled  by  some  confusion 
between  notes  made  on  the  spot  and  elucidatory  notes  added 
afterwards,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  seeing  clearly  the  carvings 
in  low-relief  on  the  dusty  white  stone  at  such  a  height ;  and 
I  myself  could  not  speak  so  positively  were  it  not  that, 
mistrusting  my  own  eyesight  and  strong  glasses,  I  caused 
a  step-ladder  to  be  brought,  and  mounting  this,  assured 
myself  by  touch  as  well  as  sight  of  the  actual  details,  and  of 
the  absence  of  any  initials. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Sherwin  and  another  visitor  to  the  Cathedral 


♦On  p.  163,  she  also  alludes  to  "  The  arms  of  the  Precentor  on  the 
gpeke  Chantry  Chapel. 
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also  ascended  the  ladder,  and  confirmed  me  as  to  the  blazon 
and  the  non-existence  of  the  letters. 

I  would  now  ask  if  any  example  is  known — anywhere  in 
this  County — of  the  arms  ascribed  by  Hooker,  Oliver,  and 
others,  to  the  Precentor  (a  saltire  charged  with  a  fleur-de-lys), 
earlier  than  the  carving  of  these  impaled  with  those  of  Dr. 
Milles,  Precentor  1747,  which,  as  Miss  Cresswell  points  out 
(p.  163),  occur  on  one  of  the  detached  wooden  shields  preserved 
in  the  Chapter  House.         p-  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

271.  Date  of  Speke's  Chantry  Chapel. — In  The  Building 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  E.  Bishop  and 
Miss  Edith  K.  Prideaux,  reasons  were  given  (pp.  loi,  105) 
for  believing  both  Oldham's  and  Speke's  Chantry  Chapels — 
St.  Saviour's  on  the  N.  and  St.  George's  on  the  S.  of  the 
retro-choir — to  have  been  built  between  1506  and  15 19.  Sir 
John  Speke  is  stated  (p.  104)  to  have  died  in  1517,  but  this 
is  incorrect,  for  his  will  (Chapter  Archives,  No.  2416)  was 
"  Yeven  at  Whitelackyngton,"  20  April,  15 18.  Speke  in  this 
will  desires  that  "  the  Deane  and  Chanons  Residentiaries  " 
shall  be  enfeoffed  of  his  "  manor  of  Langford  Fyfehed  "  and 
other  lands  in  Fivehead  and  "  Ayschyle,"  Soms  :  "  to  the  use 
and  entent  that  they  shall  fynde  .  .  .  yearly  for  eu',  an 
honest  and  a  sadde  pryst  to  syng  and  say  masse  Wekely 
and  daily  as  ofte  as  he  shalbe  thereunto  dysposed,  yn  the  new 
Chapell  of  Seynt  George  made  and  founded  hy  me  w'tyn  the 
seid  Cathedrall  church  of  Excet',  yn  the  north  syde  of  the 
quere  "  .  .  .  . 

I  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  screen,  if  not  the  chapel, 
was  finished  in  15 15.  In  that  year,  from  5  April  till  his 
death  about  a  month  later,  Bernard  Oldham,  brother  to  the 
Bishop,  was  Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  as  Bishop 
Oldham's  Arms  are  carved  on  the  chapel  screen,  I  think  it 
probable  that  Bernard  Oldham  was  intended  to  be  com- 
memorated by  the  Treasurer's  arms,  which  are  also  carved 
thereon,  and,  if  I  am  right,  would  have  been  executed  during 
his  tenure  of  the  Dignity.  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

272.  A  Rent  Roll  of  the  Family  of  Nance,  of  Nanee 
in  Illogan,  1628  — 

Rack  Rents  and  Demeans  : —  £  s.  d. 

Arthur  Pawle  for  two  fields  in  Nance  per  an.  7  5  o 
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I    s.  d. 

More  the  said  Pawle  for  Trengove  Vean       ...      8    o  o 
^Edward  Collins  for  the  meddows  of  Nance   ...      3  lo  o 
John  Holberton  &  his  son  Willm  for  the  Drye 

Ground  ...  ...  ...  ...  500 

Edward  Collins,  John  Holberton  I  for  Goonan- 
George  Pearse  &  Henry  Davye    J    geare    ...     4    o  o 
Henrye  Davye  to  paye  for  3  feilds  ...     2  10  o 

Richard  Pawle,  Henry  Myll  &  John  Myll  for 

Chestewer       ...  ...  ...  ...    11    o  o 

Richd.  Pearse  for  parte  of  Eglishollowe  ...  4  o  o 
This  said  Pearse  is  behinde  for  one  whole  yere's 

rent  dewe  att  the  24th  of  December  1628 

the  sume  of      ...  ...  ...  ...  400 

George  Pearse  for  his  howse  shoppe  &  Garden  168 
Tho.  Foxe  &  Richd  Tryer  for  the  tenement  of 

Nanseadon      ...  ...  ...  ...    17    o  o 

John  Rayle  to  pay  for  Rayle  Myll  ...  ...    18    o  o 

Richard  Fittacke  for  a  howse  &  garden        ...  80 
The  same  for  a  paire  of  stamps*     ...  ...        13  4 

The  said  Fittacke  hath  paid  no  rente  since  the 

death  of  Mrs.  Nance^ 
AUexander  Polkinhorne  &  others  for  a  paire  of 

stamps  in  Porthtowan    ...  ...  ...  60 

Remaynes  a  yere's  rente  dewe  the  24th  of 

december  1628 

John  Selegan  for  the  land  in  Mager  ...     8    8  o 

John  Clemance  for  2  feilds  &  a  howse  to  be  paid 

at  the  1st  of  Maye  &  the  feast  of  All  Saints...  400 
John  Cocke  and  others  for  the  Tenements  of 

Calvadnacke  in  Gwendron  ...  ...1000 

Richard  Curnowe  for  the  Tenement  of  Knappe  400 
The  same  for  a  tenement  in  Burras  in  Gwendron 

to  be  paid  24th  June  &  24  December  ...     6    o  o 

Mr.  John  Rawe  for  land  in  Camborne  ...    20    o  o 

Mr.  Roe  to  pay  at  Midsomer  &  Christmas 
George  Hodge  for  his  howse  &  lands  ...     2  10  0 

Willm  Bennett  for  his  howse  in  Camborne 

church  towne   ...  ...  ...  ...  60 

iGeorge  Treweeke's  name  crossed  out  and  Collins  written  above  it. 
Collins  was  Rector  of  Illogan,  1600-1632.        2For  crushing  tin  ore. 

sMargery,  dau.  of  James  Bassett,  of  Tehidy  (Will  proved  6  Feb., 
1627),  widow  of  Hy.  Nance,  mother  of  John  Nance  mentioned  below. 
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I    s.  d. 

per  ann.  : — 

3  ID  O 


A  note  of  the  Conventionary  Rents  Belonging 

to  John  Nance,  Gent,  the  26th  Jan.,  1628. 
Tennants  of  Redruth  &  Illogan,  &  St.  Agnes, 

George  Michell  for  land  in  Redruth  . . . 
he  allowed  his  rent  in  repaires 

John  Browne  for  land  in  Redruth  ... 
the  rent  to  be  paid  quarterly 

Eliz  :  Branwall  for  land  in  redruth 

Mrs.  Coultris^  for  the  Tenement  of  Synns 

John  Vincent  for  a  head  weare 

Thomas  Langdon  for  a  howse  in  redruth 

Tho  :  Knight  for  a  paire  of  stampes 

Julian  Laytye  for  a  tenemente 
Illogan  : — 

John  Sellegann  ... 

Tho  :  Phillipps  ... 

John  Giles 

Tho  :  Knight  for  Cheegardo 
St.  Agnes  : — ■ 

Richard  D  any  ell  for  a  paire  of  stamps 

Richard  Cleather 

Symon  Pawle 

Tho:  Tonkinge  ... 

John  Rodger 

Henry  Litcher 

Richard  Morishe  ...  ... 

Walter  Gyles 

John  Tonkinge  for  parte  of  Barwannacke 

Cuthbert  Sidname^ 
Land  in  Zennor  : — 

Trimedor  Bligh  ... 

John  Stephens  of  St.  Ives  ... 

Richard  Pow  for  a  cloase  in  Lelant 
Land  in  Madderne  : — 

Mr.  Isack  for  Madderne  well 
goes  out  for  highrente  ... 


I  Mrs.  Dorothy  Colthurst,  widow,  buried  at  Illogan,  13  March, 
1640.  By  Henry,  her  husband,  she  had  a  daughter  Margaret,  married 
.  .  .  Pollard,  and  their  son  John  Pollard  was  of  Whitchurch  in  Devon. 
Mrs.  Pollard  married  secondly  (Joan)  Stansby. 

2Mayor  of  Truro  1627,  d.  1630,  married  Jane  Gregor,  30  Oct.,  1603, 
Truro. 
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for  a  tenement  in  Madderne  cald  Go varr owe  ...  13  4 

goes  out  for  high  rente              ...          ...  16 

For  a  tenement  in  St.  Juste  held  by  one 

Grenfeilde       ...          ...          ...          ...  10  o 

Rents  dewe  out  of  Helston  S-  Sithney  as  followeth  : — 

^John  Gwavas  gent  for  one  tenement  in  Sithney  i  13  4 
For  a  howse  in  Helston  which  one  Ball  Burgis^ 

dwells  in         ...          ...          ...          ...  180 

John  Cocke  for  an  Acre  of  land  in  Helston    ...  6  8 

Renald  Barnard  for  an  acre  of  land  in  Helston  8  o 

Richard  Edwards  for  a  Garden  in  Helston    ...  40 

Mr.  Hallamor3  for  a  tenement  in  Penrine  ...  2  o  o 
Manor  of  Namball.^ 

These  rents  following  are  to  be  'paid  atour  Lady  daie  & 

at  Michaelmas  : — 
For  the  Tenement  of  Namball  held  by  Anthony 

Sands             ...          ...          ...          ...  2  13  4 

High  rent  to  the  heires  of  Reskymer            ...  34 

Richard  Bolytho  for  the  Tenement  of  Nangither  200 

Goes  out  for  highe  rent  to  the  heirs  of  Erissey  4  8 

Jo  :  Tremblath  for  the  tenement  of  Chemblough  168 

Jo :  Trenethern  ,,  ,,  Rescarnan  16  8 
For  a  tenement  in  the  same  Villadge  which 

John  Nance  doth  hold  ...          ...          ...  168 

Gear  for  the  tenement  called  Trevallacke      ...  i    o  o 

Jo  :  Tremynheer  ,,          of  Tremenheere    ...  5  0 

There  goes  out  of  TrevaUacke  for  high  rent  i  o 


Summe    9  16  4 
High  rente  dewe  to  Mr.  John  Nance  out  of 
the  Manor  of  Lamburne  which  Mr.  Seyntabines 

reefedothreceavep.a.    ...  ...  ...   

Receave  by  my  Mrs.  of  John  Selegann  being 
parcell  of  the  rents  dewe  out  of  the  mannor 
of  Namball  the  sume  of  ...  ...  ...  3  14  4 

Cornubiensis, 

iMarried  (1598)  Mary,  dau.  of  Rev.  William  Robinson,  Vicar  of 
Sithney. 

2Baltliazar  Burgess,  Merchant,  married  Ellen,  dau.  of  Andrew 
Bennet,  8  Oct.,  1617,  at  Helston. 

sVivian's  Visitations  of  Cornwall,  p.  204. 
4Namboll  in  St.  Kevern. 


Rev.  OSWALD  J.  REICHEL,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
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273.  In  Memoriam  :  Oswald  J.  Reichel. — ^In  the  Reverend 
Oswald  Joseph  Reichel,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  who  died  on 
the  30th  April,  1923,  at  his  residence,  Alaronde,  Lympstone, 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes  and  Queries  has  lost  a  learned 
friend,  who,  ever  since  the  inception  of  the  journal,  in  January, 
1900,  until  the  July  number  of  last  year,  1922,  has  constantly 
placed  his  great  store  of  knowledge  at  the  service  of  our 
readers.  In  the  twelve  volumes  of  miscellaneous  notes, 
compiled  during  the  past  twenty-two  years,  no  less  than 
117  notes  have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Reichel  to  these 
pages.  His  writing  was  always  of  value ;  his  criticism  of 
others  always  couched  in  courteous  terms. 

Born  on  the  2nd  February,  1840,  and  baptized  at  Ockbrook, 
Oswald  Joseph  Reichel  was  the  eldest  son  by  the  second 
marriage  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Rudolph  Reichel,  of 
Ockbrook,  Derbyshire,  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  J.  Hurlock, 
Esquire,  of  Surrey. 

Early  education  and  initiation  to  Latin  and  Greek  were 
received  from  his  father,  who  was  born  8th  Dec,  1787,  at 
Nazareth  in  Pennsylvania,  being  the  second  son  of  C.  G. 
Reichel,  Episcopus  Fratrum  in  U.S.A. 

From  Ockbrook  O.  J.  Reichel  was  sent  by  his  parents 
to  Nisky,  in  Silesia,  to  learn  German  ;  and  thence  to  Montau- 
ban,  in  the  South  of  France,  to  acquire  French. 

At  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  he  attained  honours  in  Classics, 
1st  class,  and  2nd  class  Math.  Mod.  in  1861 ;  Taylorian 
Scholar  for  Modern  Languages  in  1862 ;  B.A.  (2nd  class  Literae 
Humaniores  and  3rd  class  Law,  etc.)  in  1863  ;  M.A.  in  1866  ; 
B.C.L.  in  1867  ;  Denyer  and  Johnson  Theological  Scholar 
in  1865  ;  Ellerton  Theological  Essay  in  1866.  Ordained 
Deacon  and  Priest  in  1865.  Appointed  Curate  of  North 
Hincksey,  Berks ;  he  was  Vice-Principal  of  Cuddesdon 
Theological  College,  near  Oxford,  for  five  years  [1865-70] ;  and 
Vicar  of  Sparsholt  with  Kingston-Lisle,  Wantage,  Berkshire,  for 
seventeen  years  [1869-86].    In  1886  he  retired  to  Alaronde. 

In  1884  Mr.  Reichel  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

In  1872  he  joined  the  Devonshire  Association,  only  ten 
years  after  its  founding,  and  had  thus  been  a  regular  subscriber 
for  fifty  years ;  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  at  the 
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Crediton  meeting  which  he  attended  last  year,  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Association.  It  was  not  until  1894,  at  th 
South  Molton  meeting,  that  the  first  of  a  series  of  valuable 
contributions  to  the  early  history  of  Devonshire  was  read 
by  Mr.  Reichel,  on  Some  Suggestions  to  Aid  in  Identifying 
the  Place-Names  in  the  Devonshire  Domesday.  In  the  previous 
year,  at  Torquay,  in  1893,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Whale  had  read 
his  first  paper  on  the  Bounds  of  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  and 
thenceforth  the  early  records  of  the  county  seemed  to  monopo- 
Uze  the  thoughts  of  the  two  scholars  to  the  great  benefit  of 
local  historical  knowledge.  No  less  than  thirty-seven  papers 
were  subsequently  published  by  the  Association  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  analysis  of  the  early  ownership  of  manors  in  many 
of  the  Hundreds,  the  product  of  years  of  patient  work,  could 
not  have  been  published  for  lack  of  funds. 

No  county  can  boast  a  more  accurate  identification  of 
the  manors  recorded  in  Domesday  Book  than  Mr.  Reichel's 
Domesday  Survey  and  the  Feudal  Baronage  of  the  County  Devon, 
written  for  the  Victoria  County  History.  An  Index  to  this  is 
sadly  needed  by  students  and  had  already  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Reichel.  No  memorial  could  be  more  fitting  to  such 
an  industrious  worker  than  the  posthumous  publication  of 
so  much  unprinted  history. . 

As  an  active  member  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society,  Mr.  Reichel  contributed  many 
papers ;  his  last  published  work  in  this  connection  was  in 
1914,  The  Liturgical  Homilies  of  Narsai  of  Nisibis  in  the 
Fifth  Century  ;  his  first  paper  was  read  in  1893  entitled : 
Solemn  Mass  at  Rome  in  the  Ninth  Century. 

The  Torquay  Natural  History  Society  early  recognized 
the  erudition  of  Mr.  Reichel.  As  early  as  1877  he  lectured  to 
the  Society  upon  The  Council  of  Constance ;  followed  in 
successive  years  by  The  Council  of  Basle ;  The  Great  Schism 
of  the  West ;  Reminiscences  of  Eastern  Travel ;  The  possible 
route  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Sinai  ;  Domesday  Book 
and  some  of  its  Land  Measures ;  and  in  1884,  The  Open-field 
System  of  Early  England. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  May  1880, 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Pershouse  seconded  by  Mr.  Pengelly, 
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the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  ; 
and  thus  continued  for  the  long  period  of  43  years  to  be 
honoured  by  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society.  His 
last  lecture  to  the  members  was  delivered,  in  spite  of  bronchial 
trouble,  December  5th,  1916,  on  The  Origin  of  the  Parish. 

Members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution  will  remember 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  as  a  constant  habituS  for  many 
years.  Elected  a  Proprietory  Member  on  7th  September,  1892, 
he  remained  thus  interested  in  this  old  established  foundation 
until  his  death.  A  Member  of  Committee  almost  the  whole 
of  the  time,  he  was  elected  President  in  1913. 

One  of  the  foundation  members  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Record  Society,  from  its  inception  in  1904,  Mr.  Reichel  was, 
since  that  year  until  his  death,  a  Vice-President  and  Deputy- 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  News  of  his  failing  strength  was 
received  with  deep  concern  at  the  Annual  Meeting  this  year, 
for  his  work  was  much  valued.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Devon  Feet  of  Fines  completed ;  the  second  edited  as  far 
as  34  Edward  IH  ;  and,  continuing  the  work  of  the  late 
Rev.  C.  Gordon  Browne,  D.D.,  the  editing  of  a  further  portion 
of  Bishop  Lucy's  Register  ;  all  witness  to  the  interest  he  took 
in  making  the  early  history  of  our  County  accessible  to  others. 

His  chief  published  work,  besides  that  already  mentioned, 
comprises  :  The  See  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  1870  ;  The 
Elements  of  Canon  Law,  1889  ;  A  Complete  Manual  of  Canon 
Law,  comprising :  Vol.  i,  The  Sacraments  ;  Vol.  ii.  Church 
Discipline,  pub.  in  1896  ;  Vol.  iii.  Church  Government,  1899  ; 
Vol.  iv.  The  Parochial  System,  1900. 

In  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  S.P.C.K.  were  prepared  to  publish  some 
of  the  controversial  historical  chapters  of  his  work,  just  as  he 
wrote  them,  without  any  sacrifice  of  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  unalloyed  opinion 
of  such  a  master  is  what  the  present  student  and  posterity 
will  wish  to  know. 

Writing  of  his  work  for  the  common  weal,  the  Western 
Morning  News  says :  "  For  over  twenty  years  he  was  a 
valued  member  of  St.  Thomas  Board  of  Guardians  and  as 
a  Committee  man  he  was  imtiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  inmates.    Possessing  an  intimate  knowledge 
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of  Poor-law  administration,  his  opinion  always  carried 
weight,  and  on  many  occasions  he  stoutly  protested  against 
the  modem  methods  of  relief.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately 
have  described  him  as  *  a  very  charming  and  honest  man.'  " 

Mr.  Reichel  served  on  the  Exmouth  Urban  Council  for 
about  nine  years,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing 
the  Button  water  scheme.  He  twice  unsuccessfully  stood 
as  candidate  for  the  County  Council  for  Exmouth. 

In  describing  the  two  volumes  of  a  Complete  Manual  of 
Canon  Law,  pub.  in  1896  ;  and  the  first  volume  of  The  Canon 
Law  of  Church  Institutions,  pub.  in  1922,  the  Times  wrote : 
'*  To  this  work  he  brought  wide  knowledge  and  extraordinary 
industry.  It  represents  the  patient  collecting  for  fifty  years 
of  a  vast  apparatus  of  authorities.  His  object  was  in  no 
sense  controversial ;  he  was  not  bent  on  proving  or  disproving 
anything  about  the  Church  of  England,  and  anything  which 
he  found  in  her  inconsistent  with  the  larger  conception  of 
the  Church  Catholic  he  neither  defended  nor  denounced. 
Both  as  canonist  and  as  historian  he  endeavoured  to  write 
with  complete  scientific  detachment." 

The  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel  married,  in  1887,  Julia  Maria 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  Ashenden  and  grand-daughter 
of  Mr.  T.  L.  Ashenden,  of  Old  Bam  Court,  Nonington,  Kent, 
who  survives  him.  He  inherited  his  residence,  Alaronde, 
from  his  mother  ;  the  house  having  been  built  by  the  Parminter 
family,  who  originally  came  from  North  Devon.  In  addition 
to  the  house,  they  also  founded  the  almshouses  at  Lympstone, 
and  the  chapel  and  manse  at  Point-le-View,  the  residence 
of  the  Congregational  minister. 

To  his  brother,  Mr.  Lucius  Hurlock  Reichel,  we  are  indebted 
for  several  of  the  above  interesting  facts  and  the  following : 
"  He  was  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Michael  Reichel  of 
Moldau  in  the  Bohemian  Erzgebirge,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Swedes  in  1637  under  the  bridge  of  Meissen,  and  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Afra  there." 

On  May  3rd,  after  a  service  held  at  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Withycombe,  Oswald  Joseph  Reichel  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  John-in-the-Wildemess, 
Exmouth.  His  work  will  last  and  long  be  used ;  a  great 
mind  has  been  lost  to  Devonshire.       Hugh  R.  Watkin. 
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274.  Great  Flood  in  1753. — The  following  is  a  copy  of 
a  tombstone  inscription  in  Otterton  Churchyard : — 

In  Memory  of 

Richard  Abbott  ma  

Honiton,  who  w*  Dromid  

ys  Bridge  in  y®  Great  Flood 
.  .  .  \    y«  I2th  1753.   Aged  23. 
Unhappy  youth  being  willing  to  restrain 
....  MASTERS  goods  from  y®  voracious  main 
....  led  on  a  treacherous  plank  he  stood 
.  .  .  .  y®  fury  of  y®  swelling  flood 
....  deceitful  as  a  fleeting  dream 
....  he  was  lost  in  the  impetuous  stream 
Far  away  hence  cold  and  breathless  found 
His  body  reposes  in  y®  hallowed  ground. 

Is  there  any  record  of  a  great  flood  in  1753  ?  It  would 
also  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  word  '*  Masters  "  being 
spelt  in  capital  letters  meant  that  the  "  goods  were  Church 
property.  E.  C.  G. 

275.  Easter  Dues. — ^The  last  Rubric  but  one  of  the  Holy 
Communion  Service,  refers  to  all  Ecclesiastical  duties  accustom- 
ably  due.    What  are  they  ? 

In  writing  my  history  of  Shobrooke  Church  and  Domesday 
Manors,  1  have  come  across  a  paper  in  the  Diocesan  Archives 
which  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  Rev.  Preb.  J.  F. 
Chanter,  entitled : — 

"An  account  of  the  Customs  of  the  Parish  of  Shobrooke 

in  reference  to  the  yearly  payments  of  Tithes,"  signed 

the  5  April,  1685,  by  several  of  the  parishioners,  whose 

names  follow. 

It  first  tells  how  the  "  tenth  stich  "  of  the  Tithe  Corn  is 
paid,  then  the  tenth  of  the  **  cocs  of  grass,"  the  Tithe  of 
Lambs,  fleeces,  pigs,  cheese,  honey,  cows,  and  then,  "  Our 
custom  is  to  pay  8d.  for  every  hogshead  of  Cyder,  to  be  paid 
yearly  at  Easter,  if  demanded,  and  2d.  for  every  communicant, 
etc.,  etc." 

The  value  of  2d.  in  those  days,  was  of  course  worth 
considerably  more  than  the  present-day  value. 
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I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  similar  records  have  been 
found,  and  if  such  are  the  Easter  Dues  referred  to. 


276.  Cockworthy. — ^Margaret,  eldest  of  the  five  daughters 
of  Richard  Champemowne  of  Inceworth  in  Maker  and  or 
Halwyn  in  St.  Issey,  by  Mary,  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Arthuf 
Hameley,  of  Halwyn  and  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  John 
Hameley  (Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon,  p.  162,  horizon  4, 
erroneously  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Sir  John)  married 
secondly  John  Carminowe  who  died  sine  prole,  and  firstly 
Nicholas  Cockworthy  {Inq.  p.m.,  1499). 

She  died  21  April,  1529.  Her  Inq.  p.m.,  21  Hen.  VIII, 
No.  159,  exists  in  the  Record  Office.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  particulars  of  it,  or  to  know  if  and  where  it  has  been 
printed.  Did  she  have  any  children  by  her  first  husband  ? 
If  so,  was  Avice,  daughter  of  Nich.  Cockworthy,  the  wife 
of  John  Trevilian  of  Yamscombe  (ob.  1558)  one  of  them  ? 

From  what  Pole  {Description  of  Devonshire,  p.  310)  says, 
the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.        j  Hambley  Rowe. 

277.  Thomas  Trevilian  of  Yarnscombe. — ^He  married 
Sarah  Drake,  daughter  of  Francis  Drake  of  Buckland  {ob. 
1637)  and  Joan  Stroud.  Joan  Stroud  was  married  (1639)  ^ 
second  time  to  John  Trefusis  of  Milor.  Another  of  her 
daughters,  Elizabeth  Drake,  married  (1638-9)  John  Trefusis, 
jun, 

Thomas  Trevilian's  monument  is  at  Carhampton,  Somerset. 
He  died  1664.  His  wife  Sarah  died  1667.  Did  they  leave 
any  children  ?  Are  their  wills  extant  and  published  ? 
Who  were  the  parents  of  Thomas  Trevilian  ?  Vivian  in  his 
Visitations  of  Devon  (p.  736)  does  not  give  him  in  the  Trevelyan 
of  Yarnscombe  pedigree. 

Was  he  descended  from  the  John  Trevilian  {ob.  1558) 
who  ^married  Avice  Cockworthy  ? 

I  am  trying  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  manor  of  Inceworth 
and  Halwyn,  held  by  Hameley,  Champemown,  Trefusis, 
and  Beauchamp.  A  hiatus  occurs  between  the  second  and 
third  of  these  families.  J.  Hambley  Rowe. 


Worthington  Jukes. 
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278.  Golan  of  Golan. — Can  any  reader  refer  me  to  a 
pedigree  of  this  Cornish  family  which  seems  to  have  become 
extinct  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  ? 

I  have  found  four  references  to  it  only,  viz.  : — 

(i).  Roger  de  Colan,  25  Edw.  Ill ;  (2).  John  Collan,  whose 
dau.  Margery,  married  Rich.  Prideaux  (ob.  11  Richd.  II)  ; 
(3).  Tristram  Colan  (ob.  1517),  whose  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses, Elizabeth  and  Ann,  married,  respectively,  Francis 
Bluett  and  John  Trefusis.  Tristram's  will  is  given  in 
Dunkin's  Monumental  Brasses  of  Cornwall,  p.  38  ;  (4).  Henry 
Collan,  whose  wife  or  widow  Christian  {nee  Lower)  was 
living  in  1531.  J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

279.  Somaster  Family. — ^At  the  seventh  horizon  of  the 
pedigree  of  Somaster  of  Painsford,  in  Vivian's  Visitations  of 
Devon,  p.  695,  Radegund,  the  daughter  of  John  Somester 
{ob.  1535)  and  Jane  (Dillon)  his  wife,  is  said  to  have  married 
John  Trevanion. 

In  Vivian's  Visitations  of  Cornwall,  p.  501,  John  Trevanion 
(living  15 18)  is  said  to  have  married  Radigund  Holland. 
Apparently  Trevanion  must  have  been  her  second  husband. 

Who  was  Mary  Somaster  who  married  John  Trevanion, 
the  son  of  John  and  Radigund  Trevanion  ? 

J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

280.  Otto  Baijer. 

Marriage  Licences,  Exeter  : — 

1787,  April  5.    Robert  Patch  of  St.  Lawrence,  gent.,  wid*^- 

and  Barbara  Otto  Baijer  of  St.  Thomas  Apos.,  spinster. 
1789,  Jany.  5.    William  Cazell  of  St.  Lawrence,  Esq.  and 

Fanny  Otto  Baijer,  of  St.  Thomas  Apos.,  spinster. 
1789,  Feby.  6.   William  Okes  of  St.  Lawrence,  M.D.  and 

Ann  Otto  Baijer  of  St.  Thomas  Apos.,  spinster. 
1792,  Sept.  18.   Thomas  Filmore  Sercombe  of  St.  Paul's, 

gentleman  and  EHzabeth  Otto  Baijer  of  St.  Sidwell's, 

spinster. 

1799,  March  15.    John  Watkins  of  Stoke  Damerel,  Esq.  and 
Edith  Otto  Baijer  of  Alphington,  spinster. 
Is  the  parentage  of  the  above  ladies  known  ? 

3^lf-^)<)il.f -^TA  A.  J.  p.  s. 
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281.  Mathew  BoUeaux,  Dean  of  Burian,  1318.— Was  he 

connected  with  Geoffrey  Bolleit,  in  whose  memory,  and  that 
of  Clarice  his  wife,  there  exists  a  sepulchral  slab  at  Buryan, 
with  a  Norman-French  inscription  ?  J.  H.  R. 

282.  Lord  MS. — report  on  the  Gurney  MSS.  {Hist, 
MSS.  Comm.  12th  Rep.,  App.  Part  ix.,  p.  127)  contains  a 
reference  to  notes  from  a  MS.  of  the  Antiquities  of  Exeter, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Lord  of  Devon,  about  the  year  1707.  Can 
this  MS.  be  traced  ?  Is  anything  known  of  Mr.  Lord  ? 
The  name  occurred  in  the  past  at  Clyst  (sic),  Exeter,  Haccombe, 
Holsworthy,  PljTmouth,  and  Tavistock,  among  other  places. 

R.  B.  M. 

283.  "  Mary  Lee." — ^Mr.  Geoffrey  Dennis's  novel  Mary 
Lee  (London,  WilUam  Heinemann,  1922)  is  a  study  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  of  Barnstaple,  some  seventy  years  ago. 
Can  any  reader  supply  a  key  to  the  characters  ?  A  curious 
little  anachronism  occurs  on  p.  128,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan. 
.3,  1848,  written  from  London.  The  writer  says,  "  I  shall 
take  the  coach  to  Exeter."  The  railway  was  then  open. 
An  interesting  description  of  the  opening  on  May  i,  1844, 
appeared  in  the  Devonian  Year  Book,  1917,  pp.  78-81. 

R.  B.  M. 

284.  Joshua  Dixon. — ^In  connexion  with  the  re-organisa- 
tion of  Bethnal  Green  Museum  there  is  an  exhibition 
water-colours  by  artists  of  the  British.  School.  These  works 
were  bequeathed  to  the  museimi  in  1885  by  Mr.  Joshua  Dixon, 
a  successful  cotton  merchant  and  a  judicious  collector  of 
pictures,  of  Winslade  Park,  near  Exeter.  Further  particulars 
of  this  gentleman  and  his  collection  would  be  much  appreciated. 

^  ^^b^L  John  Lane. 

285.  Hele  Family  (VII,  p.  62,  par.  34).— It  is  curious 
that  Mr.  F.  Were,  who  referred  to  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetcie 
for  the  Stradling  pedigree,  did  not  think  of  looking  for  the 
pedigree  of  Sir  Hele  Hook  in  the  same  work  of  reference. 
On  p.  269  there  is  a  pedigree  of  "  Hook  of  Flanchford,"  which 
clears  up  some  doubtful  points. 

Thomas  Hook  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Hele. 
Their  son  Thomas  acquired  (?  rectius  inherited)  the  estate  of 
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Flanchford  in  Surrey  from  the  Heles^  and  was  created  a 
Baronet  in  1662. 

He  died  about  1678,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir 
Hele  Hook,  who  resided  at  Tangier  Park,  Hants.  Sir  Hele 
married  Hester  Underbill,  but  by  her,  who  married  secondly 
Dr.  RicPiard  Lilly,  had  no  issue  to  survive  him.  He  died 
at  Kensington  in  July,  1712,  when  the  baronetcy  became 
extinct. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Vol.  vi.  p.  21,  par.  4,  that  Mary  Hook 
(afterwards  Jackson)  had  a  brother,  John  Hele,  who  was 
named  in  the  will  of  his  father  Nicholas  Hele,  dated  29th 
Jan.  1640/1,  and  also  in  the  will  of  his  sister  Jane's  husband,, 
John  Doddridge,  dated  28th  January,  1658/9.  This  John 
Hele  was,  of  course,  born  after  the  Devonshire  Visitation  of 
1620.  Until  we  know  that  he  died  sine  prole,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  his  sisters  were  his  heiresses.  Cannot  his  will 
be  traced  ? 

The  Nicholas  Hele,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Francis 
family,  lived  at  a  much  earlier  period.  His  Inquisitio  post 
mortem  [i  Hen.  V.  File  4(43)]  shows  that  he  died  on  the  20th 
September,  1413,  leaving  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Alice, 
widow  of  WiUiam  Fraunceys,  aged  50. 

He  also  left  a  widow — evidently  his  second  wife — ^Florence,, 
who  under  the  name  of  Florence  Broun  had  been  in  1410  a 
party  with  him  in  a  deed  of  settlement  concerning  a  messuage 
and  two  furlongs  in  "  Brounscombe  and  le  Castelorchard  in 
East  Membury."  The  reversion  to  this  estate — ^failing  heirs 
to  Nicholas  and  Florence — ^was  to  John,  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  Adam  Cockesden,  and  then  to  the  heirs  of  Nicholas  Hele. 
Is  any  information  available  about  the  later  owners  of 
Brounscombe  ?  No  doubt  John  Cockesden  succeeded  after 
the  death  of  Florence  Hele.  The  estate  was  held  (in  soccage, 
I  imagine)  of  the  manor  of  East  Membury,  to  which  Alice 
Fraunceys  succeeded  on  the  death  of  her  father. 

F.  B.  Prideaux. 

286.  Hele  of  Babcombe  (VII.,  p.  63,  par.  35).— Burke's 
Extinct  Baronetcies  gives  some  information  (p.  254)  about 
this  branch  of  the  Heles,  which  I  think  is  more  correct  than 
the  pedigree  given  by  Colonel  Vivian  in  his  Visitations. 
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Lewis  Hele  of  Babcombe*  was  the  father  of  Warwick, 
Lewis  (living  1652),  and  Susan  (living  1634,  having  had  issue). 

Warwick  Hele  of  Babcombe  married  Gracef  (daughter  of 
Thomas  Gilbert  of  Babcombe)  who  died  27th  January,  1668, 
aged  54.  He  died  in  December,  1643,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Thomas  who  was  living  in  1671. 

As  Warwick  Hele  was  born  in  1614,  Burke  is  mistaken  in 
identifying  him  with  the  High  Sheriff  of  17  James  I  (1619)  ; 
but  the  Thomas  Hele,  who  married  Elizabeth  Hals  in  1670 
and  died  leaving  two  infant  daughters  in  1673,  is  certainly 
more  likely  to  be  Warwick's  son  than  his  brother.  If  Vivian 
had  any  proof  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Lewis  Hele,  he  could 
be  Warwick's  nephew,  but  then  what  title  had  he  to  succeed 
to  Babcombe  ?  Is  anything  known  about  the  marriages  of 
the  other  two  Gilbert  coheiresses  ?  F.  B.  Prideaux. 

287.  Mayoralty  of  Dodbrooke,  A.D.  1413  (XII.,  p.  5, 
par.  3  ;  p.  70,  par.  78  ;  p.  254,  par.  242). — ^As  I  understand 
Mr.  Davies'  argument,  it  is  that  the  principal  lay  personage 
of  each  of  the  burghs  of  Kingsbridge  and  Dodbrooke  was 
properly  styled  Portreeve,  but  that  about  1413  these  places 
became  subject  to  a  species  of  megalomania  which  induced 
them  to  substitute  the  title  of  Mayor  for  that  of  Portreeve. 
With  reference  to  the  Himiphrey  Passour  named,  I  find  him 
styled  mayor  of  Sutton  Priors  (Plymouth)  in  one  of  the 
Plymouth  Corporation  MSS.  dated  so  early  as  c.  1383.  At 
Gloucester  the  office  of  Mayor  was  not  created  until  1483, 
but  the  senior  bailiff  is  called  "  Major  "  so  early  as  c.  1220. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  12th  Rep.,  App.  ix.,  p.  409). 

R.  B.  M. 

288.  Hidon  Arms  (XII.,  pp.  iii,  168,  215,  258).— While 
thanking  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  discussion, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  my  original  question 
remains  unanswered  ?  What  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  was 
whether  the  similarity  between  the  Courtenay  and  Hidon 
^nms  could  be  explained.    Since  sending  my  original  query 

♦Did  he  marry  en  secondes  noces  the  widow  of  Thomas  Gilbert  of 
Babcombe,  who  died  15th  March,  161 7/8  ? 

fShe  can,  I  suppose,  be  identified  with  the  coheiress  in  Vivian's 
pedigree  of  Gilbert,  page  405. 
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I  have  been  informed  that  the  oldest  French  Courtenay  shield 
was  precisely  the  same  as  the  Hidon  shield,  without  the  label. 
If  this  information  be  correct,  can  any  of  our  armorists  quote 
other  cases  of  precisely  similar  shields  being  used  by  families 
not  related  in  blood  ?  R.  B.  M. 

289.  An  Ancient  Fulford  Deed  (XIL,  p.  113,  par.  115). — 
Sir  William  Pole  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  this  Deed, 
as  it  clearly  suggests  the  year  of  Roger  Sprydel's  death  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  properties  devolved.  Pole  records 
that  Sprydelscomb  (Combe  Sprydel)  and  Sprydelstone  were 
in  the  Sprydel  family  for  several  generations. 

As  I  understand  from  the  Deed,  Roger  Sprydel  (the  last 
male  of  the  family)  enfeoffed  two  friends  (one  probably  a 
relative,  and  the  other  a  cleric)  with  his  estates  on  the  condition 
that  after  his  death  they  would  within  a  specified  time  re- 
settle them  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  The  manor  of 
Sprydelstone  went  to  his  widow  Mabel  for  life,  in  lieu  of  the 
legal  dower  of  one-third  of  all  his  properties.  The  rest  of  his 
properties,  with  the  reversion  of  Sprydelstone,  were  settled 
on  Andrew  de  Ferrers  and  Alice  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  their 
bodies. 

Alice  was  probably  Roger  Sprydel's  only  daughter  (less 
likely,  his  sister) ;  Eleanor  would  be  a  remoter  relative,  the 
daughter  of  his  sister  or  aunt. 

The  Deed  seems  to  be  crudely  worded,  as  it  does  not 
clearly  include  the  title  to  succession  of  Alice's  children  by 
a  later  marriage,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  debars  Andrew's 
children  by  another  wife. 

Sir  John  de  Ferrers  and  Andrew  de  Ferrers  were  re- 
spectively the  eldest  and  the  fifth  sons  of  Sir  William  de 
Ferrers  of  Beer  Ferrers  (See  Cornwall  Feet  of  Fines,  No. 
678).  This  family  held  the  over-lordship  or  knight's  fee  of 
Spriddlestone  (which  is  in  Brixton,  not  Modbury). 

This  estate  devolved  to  a  branch  of  the  Fortescues. 
Spridelscomb  was  held  by  Richard  Hill  (of  ShUston)  of  John 
Crokker's  manor  of  Torpyke  in  1520,  and  by  Robert  Hill 
(of  Shilston)  of  John  Williams  in  1566. 

Sutton  Vaucourt  of  course  is  Sutton  Vautort  (or  Valletort) 
in  Plymouth.  F.  B.  Prideaux. 
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290.  Dr.  William  Musgrave  (XII.,  p.  193,  par.  179 ; 
p.  264,  par.  252). — 

Marriage  Licences,  Exeter  : — 

1695,  Oct.  30.    Samuel  Burges,  Clerk,  and  Margaret  Prince 
of  Instow,  spr. 

1720,  Oct.  14.   William  Musgrave  of  Dulverton,  Surgeon, 

and  Mary  Warren  of  Bampton,  spr. 
1723,  April  I.    William  Musgrave  of  Exon,  M.B.,  and 

Temperance  Braddon  of  the  same,  spr. 
1740,  July  31.    George  Musgrave  of  Nettlecombe,  Somerset, 

Esqr.  and  Catherine  Chichester  of  Sherwell,  spr. 
The  Registers  of  St,  Lawrence,  Exeter  : — 
1697.    Philipa,  dau.  Dr.  Musgrave,  bapt.  June  30. 

1696.  William,  son  Dr.  Musgrave,  bapt.  June  23. 

1723.    Dr.  William  Musgrave  and  Mrs.  Temperance  Braddon, 
marr.  i  April. 

1723/4.   William,   son   Doctr.   William   Musgrave,  bapt. 
19  Jany. 

1724/5.    Richard,  son  Dr.  William  Musgrave,  bapt.  21  ffeb. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

291.  Huguenot  Manufacturers  in  Devon  (XII.,  p.  198, 
par.  182 ;  p.  268,  par.  258). — 

Marriage  Licences,  Exeter  : — 

1730,  Aug.  17.   Edward  Mann  of  Exon,  ffuller  and  ffrances 

Cheeke  of  the  same,  spinster. 
1736,  Sept.  9.    John  Ulric  Passavant  of  Trinity,  Exeter, 

Merchant  and  Ann  Philip  Vigor  of  the  same,  spinster. 
1740,  March  7.    Claudius  Passavant  of  Exon,  Merchant  and 

Frances  Havil  of  the  same,  widow. 
St,  Leonard's,  Exeter,  Registers : — 

1739,  June  5.    John  Havill  of  Exon,  Merchant,  and  Frances 
Mann  of  the  same,  widow,  married. 

1740,  Oct.  22.    John  Havill  of  Holy  Trinity,  buried. 
1746,  Aug.  30.   Frances  Passavant  of  Holy  Trinity,  Exeter, 

buried. 

St.  Leonard's  Churchyard  : — 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Mr.  John  Hauil  of  y®  City  of 
Exon,  Merchant,  who  died  October  17th,  1740  in 
the  31st  year  of  his  age. 
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Also  the  body  of  Frances,  his  widow,  late  wife  of  Mr. 
Claude  Passavant  of  the  same  city.  Merchant,  who 
departed  this  Life  y®  27*^  of  August,  1746,  aged  49. 
Frances  Cheeke,  bapt.  Holy  Trinity,  9  Aug.,  1696,  was  the 
eldest  of  six  daughters  of  Joseph  Cheeke  of  Exeter,  brewer  ; 
he  died  4  April,  17 19,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Leonard's, 
April  5,  M.I.    He  married  (Licence,  Faculty  Office,  London, 
14  March,  1692/3)  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Water- 
house  of  Exeter,  Dr.  of  Physic ;  she  died  26  Feby.  173 1, 
aged  64,  buried  St.   Leonard's,  28  Feby.,  M.I.  Joseph 
Cheeke  was  son  of  Joseph  Cheeke  of  the  City  of  Exeter, 
brewer,  died  1674,  and  his  wife  Rebecca  Barrett  (Mar.  Lie. 
Exeter,  5  July,  1670) ;  she  married  secondly,  as  his  second 
wife,  John  Lome,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity. 

^  U»//;)|.p^^>|-^  A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

292.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt  (XH.,  p.  200,  par.  187).— 
With  reference  to  the  assumed  paucity  of  Devon  men  who 
fought  at  Agincourt,  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  name  of 
"  Roger  Wykes,  arniiger,  M.P.  for  Plympton,"  who  is  said 
to  have  been  "launce"  at  Agincourt  (See  vol.  ii.,  p.  74). 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

293.  Exeter  Cathedral,  Deed-Sealing  in  (XIL,  p.  244, 
par.  223). — ^A  copy  of  the  Deed  of  the  Marriage  Settlement 
of  Thomas  Upton  on  his  daughter,  who  married  Lower  of 
Trelaske,  Cornwall,  1541  (32  Hen.  VIII)  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Laurence  of  Launceston  to  Mrs.  Upton  of  Ingmire  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Upton,  Esq., 
of  Ashridge  Court,  North  Tawton.  In  the  course  of  the  Deed 
it  says  :~ 

"  As  also  for  the  sum  of  Twenty e  pounds  sterling  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  Thomas  Upton  or  his  Assigns  by  two  payments, 
that  ys  to  say.  Ten  pounds  sterling  the  third  Sunday  nexte 
after  the  Feast  of  Saynte  John  Baptyst  next  coming  after 
the  date  hereof,  at  the  Forne  Stone  yn  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Exeter,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three  of  the  Clock 
and  afternoon  of  the  same  day  :  And  the  third  Sunday  nex 
after  the  feast  of  S.  Michael  the  Archangel  at  the  sayd  place, 
and  the  sayd  houre  other  ten  pounds  sterling  .....  In 
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wytnes  whereof  ....  aforesaid  to  theyse  presente  Indentures 
interchanged  have  sett  their  Seals. 

the  day  &  yere  above  wrytten 

Thomas  Uppeton.'* 
Were  the  deeds  also  sealed  at  the  Fome  Stone  in  the 


294.  Bishop  Grandisson's  ''Lite  of  Blessed  Thomas  the 
Martyr"  (XII.,  p.  247,  par.  229).— When  the  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  made  their  report  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury  at  Canterbury,  a  note  on  Grandisson's  book 
was  included  (1883,  9th  Report).  The  Bishop,  when  sending 
his  work  there,  apologized  for  the  ignorance  and  negligence 
which  had  made  the  history  full  of  faults.  He  asked  the 
Prior  at  Canterbury,  "  corrigere  corrupta  et  supplere  defecta 
priusquam  aliis  ostendatur,  ut  pudorem  mittentis  tegatis 
clamide  caritatis.  Et  benedictionem  Seem  et  Japhet  a 
patre  Noe  capiatis,  quam  vobis  tribuat  cujus  figuram  primus 
Noe  gessit."  (Signed)  "  J.  inutilis  cultor  Ecclesie  Exoniensis.'* 
(ib.,  p.  89).  Surely,  the  name  Grandisson  {ante,  p.  263)  is 
merely  a  nickname  referring  to  the  loud  voice  of  the  founder 
of  the  family.  We  may  compare  Tennyson's  description  of 
Milton,    "  mighty-mouth' d,"    "  organ-voice  "  (Experiments 


295.  St.  Cuthbert  or  St.  Cuby  (XII.,  p.  247,  par.  231). — 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  doubt  that,  as  regards 
Cubert,  St.  Cybi  was  the  original  patron.  Widworthy  is 
the  only  parish  Church  in  Devon  that  I  know  of,  now  dedicated 
to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  here  also,  I  think  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  was  originally  St.  Cybi — "  evidence  "  is  rather  too 
strong  a  word  to  use ;  it  is  more  a  question  of  probability. 
With  regard  to  chapels,  it  is  more  a  question  of  the  date  and 
circumstances  of  their  foundation  ;  here  St.  Cuthbert  is  the 
most  likely  dedication.  J.  F.  C. 

296.  St.  Sidwell  (XIL,  p.  248,  par.  233).— Sidwell  is 
merely  a  popular  name  of  the  Saint  called  in  old  Devonshire 
records  "  Sativola."  She  was  a  Celtic  saint  of  the  late 
fifth  century.  The  identification  of  Sativola  with  the  East 
Anghan  Sedrida  is  quite  new  to  me.     Will  J.  J.  A.  kindly 


Cathedral  ?    And  where  is  it  ? 


A.  W.  F. 


in  Quantity.) 


R.  B.  M. 
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give  his  authority  for  this  ?  The  third  theory  is,  I  beUeve, 
merely  an  error  of  Dr.  OUver's.  I  would  call  J.  J.  A.'s 
attention  to  Wormonoc's  Hfe  of  St.  Paul  of  L6on,  written  in 
A.D.  884  and  founded,  as  he  informs  us,  on  an  earlier  life, 
where  she  is  called  "  Sitovolia,"  and  the  lives  of  her  sisters 
Wulvella  and  Jutwara,  with  whom  she  is  often  associated. 
Wormonoc,  speaking  of  them,  says,  "  Tresque  sorores  sanctae 
formam  Trinitatis,  tria  sapientiae  sive  divinae  sive  humanae 
genera  regentis  assimilantes,  legimus  habuisse."  (Cap.  4). 

P-^^  ^  J.  F.  C. 

297.  Oxenham  Family  (XII.,  p.  249,  par.  235). — The  only 
account  I  know  of  this  family  is  in  The  Boase  Pedigree  (5 
columns),  Netherton  and  Worth,  Printers,  1893.  The 
Oxenham  (or  Oxnam)  family  appears  to  have  been  originally 
an  old  Devon  family,  and  one  branch  settled  at  Penzance. 
I  can  find  no  reference  to  the  Oxenham  mentioned  by  A.B.R.P. 

Lewis  C.  Thomson. 

298.  Tucker  Family  (XII.,  p.  249,  par.  236). — ^The 
principal  collector  of  information  about  the  Tucker  families 
of  Devon  was  Mr.  Stephen  Isaacson  T.  (1835-87)  of  King's 
Nympton,  Somerset  Herald  (biog.  note,  A^.  &  Q.,  7th  S., 
iii.,  80).  Application  to  the  College  of  Arms  might  therefore 
be  suggested.  A  large  number  of  Tucker  wills  are  noted  in 
Charles  Worthy's  Devon  Wills,  Mr.  Worthy  having  worked 
with  Mr.  Stephen  T.  The  Dr.  T.  of  Exeter  named  in  the 
query  would  probably  be  Dr.  Thomas  T.,  a  member  of  the 
Exeter  Medical  Society  in  1783,  when  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Glass  was  presented  (J.  Delpratt  Harris,  The  Royal 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  p.  50).  R.  B.  M. 

299.  The  First  Vaccinator  (XII.,  p.  249,  par.  238). — 
Axminster  Church  :  tablet  on  wall  of  South  aisle  : — 
Nicholas  Bragge,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  Surgeon,  died  September 

17,  1809,  aged  85. 
Sarah  his  wife  died  February  4,  1805,  aged  77. 

Also  a  long  inscription  to  his  children.  Arms,  the  same 
as  Bragge  of  Sadborow.    He  was  buried  the  22nd  September. 

A.  J.  P.  S. 
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300.  The  First  Vaccinator  (XII.,  p.  249,  par.  238). — ^In 
this  connexion  the  following  notes,  quoted  in  The  Western 
Antiquary  (viii.,  pp.  229  et  seq.)  from  The  Western  Flying  Post, 
may  be  of  interest : — 

"  Dec,  1748. — ^We  have  the  Pleasure  of  assuring  our 
Readers,  that  this  place  [Sherborne]  is  now  entirely  free 
from  the  Small-Pox,  and  that  no  person  has  had  it  for  more 
than  a  Month ;  so  we  hope  for  the  Favour  of  seeing  our 
Friends  here  as  usual." 

"  Beaminster,  4  Feb.,  1786  [?  1768]. — This  is  to  inform 
the  Public — That  the  Small-Pox,  which  raged  here  some 
Time  past,  has  now  entirely  ceased,  not  a  Person  having  had 
that  Disorder  for  a  Month  passed.  (Signed  by  Curate, 
Churchwardens,  Overseers  and  Surgeons.)  " 

"  Inoculation.  Mr.  Yeatman  acquaints  the  Public — 
That  he  has  fitted  up  proper  Apartments  for  the  Purpose 
of  Inoculation,  at  Eastham's  Farm,  one  Mile  from  Crewkerne  ; 
where  regular  Attendance  will  be  given,  and  Patients  con- 
ducted through  the  Disease  in  the  most  safe  and  expeditious 
Manner,  on  reasonable  Terms.    Crewkerne — 20  Feb.,  1768." 

4a  i^^V/l/.p-i^  Anon. 

301.  Sculptured  Figure  at  South  Brent  (XII.,  p.  251, 
par.  240). — In  Roger's  paper  on  Sepulchral  Effigies  in 
Devon,"  he  states  that  during  a  restoration  there  was  dis- 
covered built  into  the  recesses  of  the  sedilia  and  piscina 
some  very  fine  fragments  of  a  life-sized  recumbent  effigy  and 
high  tomb  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  the  original  colours  : 
red,  green,  and  gilding  on  them.  It  is  merely  conjecture 
that  it  was  the  tomb  of  John  Hay,  the  Vicar,  who  was  murdered 
in  the  Church  in  1436.  The  commission  to  enquire  into  it 
was  appointed  20  June,  1436,  and  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion on  Thomas  Wake,  the  murderer,  was  given  5  July,  1436. 
The  dedication  of  South  Brent  is  not  to  St*  Patrick,  but  to 
St.  Petrock,  the  Apostle  of  Devon ;  the  high  altar  being 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Lacy  at  the  reconciliation,  in  honour 
of  St.  Petrock  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  the  altar  in  the  North 
aisle  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  and  the  altar  in  the 
South  aisle  in  honour  of  St.  Katherine  and  St.  Margaret. 

J.  F.  Chanter. 
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302.  Bracton's  Grave  (XII.,  p.  273,  par.  263).— To  the 
sources  which  show  the  uncertainty  of  Bracton's  place  of 
burial  should  be  added  the  MSS.  at  Wells  Cathedral  which 
refer  to  Henry  Bratton  by  name.  These  MSS.  were  included 
in  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  (Appendix  on 
Wells  Cath.  MSS.,  with  Index).  There  is  a  copy  of  the  book 
at  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution. 

Since  my  previous  note  was  published  the  proposed 
memorial  has  been  placed  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  The  inscrip- 
tion (according  to  the  Western  Morning  News  and  Mercury, 
6th  April,  1923)  reads  :  "To  the  Memory  of  Henry  of  Bratton, 
author  temp.  Hen.  Ill  of  the  first  systematic  treaty  on  the 
laws  of  England.  Chancellor  of  this  Church. ' '  The  controllers 
of  the  Cathedral  are  not,  however,  in  a  position  to  prove 
by  documentary  evidence  that  Bratton,  the  author,  was 
Chancellor  of  their  Church,  and  such  of  their  MSS.  as  are 
relevant  go  to  negative  the  truth  of  the  statement.  It  is 
submitted  that  the  retention  of  this  inscription  in  the  Cathedral 
is  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to  the  various  societies  which 
are  engaged  in  working  on  the  history  of  Exeter  and  on  that 
of  the  County  generally,  while  a  memorial  to  Chancellor 
Bratton  would  be  agreeable  to  all.  It  is,  accordingly, 
suggested  that  the  inscription  should  be  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "  author  .  .  .  England,"  above.  The  inscription 
would  then  read :  "To  the  Memory  of  Henry  of  Bratton, 
Chancellor  of  this  Church."  R.  B.  M. 

303.  Bracton's  Grave  (XII.,  p.  273,  par.  263).— Henry 
de  Bracton,  the  justiciar,  as  an  incumbent  of  small  livings 
in  two  dioceses  is  not  remarkable.  Kings  had  an  engaging 
habit,  in  those  days,  of  rewarding  services  by  the  gift  of 
other  people's  property.  Hungry  officials  with  incomes 
insufficient  for  their  mode  of  life,  during  the  vacancy  of 
see — often  prolonged  for  the  purpose — ^tasted  of  the  King's 
generosity,  or  a  bishop  was  notified  that  the  next  vacant 
benefice  was  to  be  bestowed  on  a  person  designated  by  the 
King.  Moreover,  justiciars,  on  their  iters,  were  not  above 
picking  up  unconsidered  trifles,  as  tips  for  favours  obtained 
or  expected.  Nor  did  they  confijie  their  aquisitiveness, 
nor  the  King  his  donations,  to  a  single  diocese,  while  Papal 

V 
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dispensations  to  hold  several  livings  were  more  often  granted 
to  the  great  than  to  the  insignificant.  Nor  need  a  busy 
judge  find  his  parochial  or  Cathedral  duties  onerous :  a 
deputy  did  the  work  and  the  principal  pocketed  the 
income,  however  insignificant.  Our  Roll  of  Cathedral 
Dignitaries  is  honoured,  or  dishonoured,  by  such  names 
as  those  of  William  de  Ralegh  and  Ralph  de  Hengham, 
both  judges. 

Trice  Martin  (Record  Interpreter)  gives  three  meanings 
to  Dominus,  Littleton's  Dictionary  adds  eight  more.  In 
fact,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  of  any  social  position  to  whom 
it  was  not  applied  at  that  time  ;  it  was  used  indiscriminately, 
regardless  of  collegiate  qualifications,  so  to  confine  it  to 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  absurd.  In  this  particular  instance 
R.  B.  M.'s  scruples  may  be  entirely  removed  by  reference  to 
Bronescombe's  Register  (Hingeston-Randolph  edition,  p. 
28),  where  is  recorded  a  case  of  novel  disseisin  in  1260  "  coram 
Domino  Henrico  de  Bratton  apud  Torrington."  Such  a 
case  would  ordinarily  come  before  a  justice  of  assize. 

l?-^^'^  Frances  Rose-Troup. 

304.  Devon  Classical  Scholars  (XII.,  p.  274,  par.  264). — 
The  following  are  some  additions  to  the  list : — 

Barham,  Thomas  Foster  (1794-1869) ;  biog.  note,  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.,  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.,  1869,  P-  37  >  lived  at  Exeter 
and  Highweek  ;  author  of  "  Greek  Roots  in  EngHsh  Rhymes." 
"  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Book  I.  Rendered  into  English  Hex- 
ameters," "  An  Introduction  to  Greek  Grammar,"  and  many 
other  works. 

Bogan,  Zachary  (1625-1659),  bom  at  Little  Hempston  ; 
biog.  note,  Prince's  Worthies  ;  wrote  on  Homer. 

Coleridge,  Henry  Nelson  (1798-1843)  bom  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  nephew  of  the  poet ;  biog.  note,  see  The 
Story  of  a  Devonshire  House,  by  (present)  Lord  Coleridge ; 
wrote  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic 
Poets." 

Matlock,  William  Hurrell  (1849-1923),  biog.  note  The 
Times,  5  April,  1923  ;  wrote  "  Lucretius  "  (Ancient  Classics 
Supplementary  Series),  "  Lucretius  on  Life  and  Death,  in 
the  metre  of  Omar  Khayyam." 
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Rennel,  James  (1742-1830) ;  biog.  note,  Did.  Nat.  Biog. ; 
born  at  Chudleigh ;  wrote  "  The  Geographical  System  of 
Herodotus  Examined  and  Explained." 

Ross,  John  (1719-92),  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  biog.  note. 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog. ;  edited  Cicero's  Epistles  ;  wrote  "  Disserta- 
tion in  which  the  Defence  of  Sulla,  ascribed  to  Cicero,  is 
proved  spurious,  after  the  manner  of  Markland." 

Taylor,  Robert  West  (St.  John's  Coll.  Camb.,  wrangler 
i860),  Head  Master  of  Kelly  College,  Tavistock ;  author 
of  "  Xenophon's  Agesilaus  with  Syntax  Rules  and  References, 
Notes  and  Indices,"  1880  (reference  to  a  biog.  note  is 
requested).  ^  .  V(r<-K//(  R.  B.  M. 

305.  Herb-lore  :  Oil  of  Exeter  (XH.,  p.  277,  par.  266).— 
This  oil  was  at  least  known  in  the  coimty  of  Devon.  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  fifteenth  century  date  of  the  formula 
quoted  by  **  R.  B.  M."  But  a  Devonshire  manuscript  of 
the  year  1616  contains  the  following : — 

**  To  make  oyle  of  exceter,  which  is  good  ffor  bruises,  for 
the  gout,  palsey,  or  maladies  that  be  growne  in  the  Sinewes. 

a  poimd  of  Cowslip  flowers  gathered  in  may  and  steepe 
them  in  a  sufficient  quantities  of  oyle  olive,  then  take  Callayns, 
St.  John's  wort,  sage,  agrimonie,  sothernwood,  wormewood, 
peneryall,  lavender,  pelitory  of  spaine,  pelitory  of  the  wall, 
rosemary.  Camomile,  bayleaves,  floures  of  lyllies,  ana  j 
handfull,  these  herbes  must  be  gathered  in  June,  gryne  them 
in  a  morte'^  so  small  as  yo"  can  and  when  yo"  have  so  done 
take  out  the  flowers  from  the  oyl,  and  wring  out  the  oyle 
w*^  ,  Cleane  hands,  and  grinde  them  w*^  the  aforesaid  herbes 
as  small  as  yo"  can  possibly,  then  put  these  to  a  quarte 
of  white  wyne,  and  so  let  them  stand  together  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  after  boyle  them  all  together  with  the  aforesaid 
oyle  upp5  a  very  soft  fyre  untill  the  wyne  be  consumed 
away,  and  thus  yo'^  shall  prove  it ;  take  a  spoonful  of  the 
oyle  in  the  pans  botham  and  looke  there  be  no  other 
but  oyle  only,  and  if  there  be  not  take  it  off  and  straine 
it  thorough  a  Canvis  cloth  into  a  Cleane  vessell,  keep  it  in 
a  glasse.    It  will  last  good  3  or  4  yeares." 

There  is  a  near  resemblance  between  the  two  formulae, 
especially  in  the  order  of  the  herbs  ;  the  chief  s57nonymous 
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terms  are  Callayns  =  calamynty,  sage  =  finge,  wonnewood  = 
wermod,  peneryall  =  puliol  real,  pelitory  of  the  wall  =  peritorye, 
bay-leaves  =  leues  of  the  lovel.  "  Heiriff "  is  found  in 
"  R.  B.  M.'s  "  formula,  not  in  mine.  Now  "  finge  "  is  pretty 
obviously  an  error  in  transcription  ;  the  first  letter  might  well 
be  a  long  "  s,"  the  last  two  letters  are  common  to  both  names. 

It  is  hardly  an  argument  against  the  local  origin  of  this 
prescription  that  cowslips  are  not  foimd  in  Devon,  the 
old  still-rooms  knew  herbs  of  **  foreign  "  origin ;  also,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Harrington  never 
saw  them,  cowslips  do  grow  in  Devon.  Briggs  (Flora  of 
Plymouth)  gives  Maristow,  Egg  Buckland,  and  Cornwood  as 
localities  near  Plymouth.  There  was  certainly  nothing  to 
prevent  their  being  grown  in  Devonshire  herb  gardens, 
alongside  the  lavender  and  southernwood. 

R.  H.  Worth. 

306.  Herb-lore  :  Oil  of  Exeter  (XII.,  p.  277,  par.  266). — 
With  reference  to  the  alleged  absence  of  cowslips  in  Devon, 
they  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  county,  although  they  do 
not  grow  in  the  profusion  of  Somerset  and  Cornwall.  I  have 
picked  bunches  of  them  near  Torquay.  Correspondents 
tell  me  they  are  to  be  found  on  the  cliff  walk  between  Maiden- 
combe  and  Babbacombe,  and  also  at  Morwell  in  South  Devon. 
I  have  seen  a  bowl  full,  which  had  been  picked  at  Clovelly 
this  spring.  I  have  been  told  that  many  can  be  seen  growing 
at  Chittlehampton.  I  feel  confident  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  yet  other  parts  of  Devonshire.  Ivon  L.  Gregory. 

307.  Herb-lore  :  Oil  of  Exeter  (XII.,  p.  277,  par.  266). — 
Curiously,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  that  was  held  in  Exeter,  Major  Tucker  was  telling 
me  about  this  "  Exeter  oil,"  or  "  ointment,"  as  he  called  it. 
In  his  version  the  main  ingredient  was  Hypericum  perforatum. 
This  was,  he  said,  gathered  in  quantity  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  ointment.  The  profusion  of  the  plant  that  we 
noticed  on  our  drive  from  Exeter  to  Ottery  St.  Mary  was  the 
occasion  of  Major  Tucker's  entering  on  the  matter.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  ointment  is  still  made  and  used. 

As  to  the  wild  plants  named  that  in  the  15th  century 
would  be,  as  now,  in  the  neighbourhood  available  for  the 
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purpose,  we  may  accept  calamynty  (Calamintha  officinalis) 
and  herbe  John  [Hypericum  perforatum).  For  what  "  finge  ** 
stands,  I  have  no  idea.  Agrimony  (Agrimonia  Eupatorium), 
wormwood  (Artemesia  Absinthium)  and  chamomile  (Anthemis 
nobilis)  of  course  abound.  Puliol  real  {Mentha  Pulegium) 
I  do  not  know  near  Exeter,  only  further  south  in  the  county. 
Peritorye  (Parietaria  ramiflora)  and  heiriffe  {Galium  Aparine) 
are  undoubtedly  everywhere  ;  and  cowsloppe  {Primula  veris)  is 
also  to  be  found.  As  to  the  statement  quoted  of  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Harrington  in  1878  :  "I  have  never  to  my  knowledge,  seen  a 
cowslip  growing  wild  in  the  county,"  evidently  the  failure  was 
in  his  eyes,  not  in  the  presence  of  wild  cowslips.  These  are 
reported  from  many  places  in  the  Botanical  Districts  of  Barn- 
staple, Torrington,  Honiton,  Torquay,  Plymouth  and  Tavi- 
stock. At  Torquay,  despite  ruthless  gathering  and  uprooting 
on  a  large  scale,  they  are  still  so  plentiful  that  in  their  season 
multitudes  of  people  may  be  seen  daily  coming  from  the 
country  with  large  bunches.  Building  and  hedge-removal 
have  destroyed  various  inland  haunts  in  which  once  I  knew 
them,  and  schoolboy  climbers  have  almost  extirpated  them 
on  many  seaward  cliffs  inaccessible  to  ordinary  walkers. 
But  still,  in  spring  so  thickly  clothed  with  cowslips  are  some 
grassy  slopes  of  these  that  the  flower  might  almost  be  classed 
as  common  in  this  part  of  the  coimty,  and  in  places  far 
removed  from  any  human  habitations. 


308.  Marriages  at  St.  Martin's,  Exeter  (XII.,  p.  278, 
par.  267). — ^My  friend.  Prebendary  Chanter,  appeared  to  be 
putting  me  into  a  steady  income  when  he  argued  that  St. 
Martin's  is  the  Cover  to  draw  for  non-parishioner  weddings 
between  1626  and  1640.  The  entries  which  in  the  "  20's  " 
had  been  6  or  7  per  annum  rose  to  50  or  more  in  1639-41. 

In  the  attempt  to  satisfy  a  resulting  correspondent  who 
directs  me  to  the  dates  1650-2,  1637,  1660  to  1670,  1714,  I 
have  found  that  (i)  between  1624  and  1674— i.^.  covering 
the  years  when  the  entries  were  greatest  as  well  as  the  years 
when  they  were  fewest — ^there  appears  to  be  no  mention  of 
any  place  indicative  of  a  non-parishioner  ;  and  (2)  between 
1644  and  the  Restoration  there  is  no  entry  at  all  except  3 


St.  Mary  Church. 


C.  E.  Larter. 
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(a  burial  and  two  baptisms)  of  the  family  of  Piper :  and 
these  three  were  apparently  entered  after  the  Restoration. 

The  following  memorandum  is  found  on  a  page  by  itself, 
evidently  of  some  date  before  1660  : — 
Since  Ano  1644  ther  hath  beene 
no  names  entred  in  this  regester 
book  of  Christnings  Weddings  or  Burialls 
by  reason  ther  haid  beene  no  Devine  office 
of  ether  prayer  or  preaching  &c.  constantly  pformed 
in  this  pish  whereunto  this  booke  belongeth. 
and  shuch  as  have  beene  baptized  maried  or  buried 
have  beene  (for  the  most  pt)  strangers  or 
those  ministers  that  have  officiated  the  same 
have  been®  strangers.    The  Lord  in  his  good 
tym^  sett  open  the  doore  of  the  Churches  again 
(if  it  be  his  blessed  will)  and  restore  his  Ordinances 
in  power  and  purity  that  so  both  pastor  &  people 
may  meet®  w*^^  freedom  and  safty  to  praise 
and  Glorify  his  blessed  name  which  is  and 
allways  shal  be  the  prayer  of  the  most 
unworthy  Rector  of  St.  Martin's 

Rob:  Parsons. 
Then  follows  in  a  different  hand  : — 
N.B. — ^M^'  Parsons  was 
at  the  same  time  Rector  of  St.  Martin's  &  Priest 
Vicar  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  lived  to  be  restored  to  both 
these  Preferments 

and  died  according  to  D*^-  Walker  (Sufferings  of  the  Clergy 
Pt.  2,  p.  32)  about  July,  1676. 

The  page  is  completed  by  the  three  Piper  entries  above- 
mentioned.  Percival  Jackson  (Rector). 

309.   Mural  Paintings  in  Devonshire  Churches  (XII., 

p.  279,  par.  268). — ^I  trust  Miss  Cresswell's  interesting  notes 
on  this  subject  will  result  in  several  additions  to  those  she 
has  given.  May  I  add  one,  Barnstaple  ?  The  one  she 
mentions  has  disappeared,  I  believe,  but  there  is  another, 
which,  though  very  faded,  still  exists,  viz.  St.  Nicholas, 
in  Episcopal  costume,  standing  before  a  tub  with  the  three 
children.   When  I  first  saw  it,  as  the  masons  were  in  the  act 
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of  stripping  the  plaster  that  overlaid  it,  the  colours  were  as 
fresh  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  artist,  but  in  those 
days  I  was  not  aware  of  the  need  of  the  immediate  use  of 
preservatives  or  what  to  use.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

310.  Precentor's  Arms  not  on  Speke  Chantry  Screen. 

(XII.,  p.  284,  par.  270). — -Since  contributing  my  last  note, 
I  have  been  informed  by  Miss  Cresswell — ^and  have  verified 
the  fact — ^that  the  letters  "  I.  V."  which  I  regret  to  have  said 
were  "  not  to  be  found  "  on  the  screen  (and  which  I  and  at 
least  nine  other  people,  in  some  cases  using  opera-glasses, 
had  tried  in  vain  to  descry  anywhere  on  it)  have  been  discovered 
by  her — ^not  on  the  shield  under  discussion,  but  on  that 
bearing  the  official  arms  of  the  Dean. 

I  think  it  but  right  to  record  this,  as  it  was  very  probably 
the  fact  of  John  Voysey's  having  been  Precentor  (1508-9) 
before  he  was  Dean  (1509-19)  that  misled  Miss  Cresswell  into 
stating  that  the  initials  were  on  the  other  shield  of  arms, 
which  she  took  to  be  the  Precentor's,  but  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  are  actually  the  Treasurer's. 

All  I  was  really  concerned  to  establish  as  to  the  letters 
"I.  V."  was  that  they  do  not  exist  upon  the  latter  shield, 
nor  upon  such  of  the  decoration  as  was  within  reach  from 
the  ladder  placed  before  it.  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

311.  Proposed  Religious  Houses  at  Clovelly.~It  is  well 
known,  from  Dugdale  and  other  sources,  that  in  11  Richard  II 
(1387)  William  Cary  obtained  licence  to  make  the  parish 
church  collegiate,  and  to  establish  therein  a  warden  and  six 
chaplains.  Nothing  came  of  this,  and  the  reason  for  the 
failure  is  given  in  a  papal  letter  of  a  few  years  later  date  (1393). 
This  letter  contains  also  a  more  ambitious  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  monastery  for  an  abbess  and  twenty-four 
nuns  of  St.  Clare,  which  also  failed  to  take  effect.  William 
Cary  is  here  described  as  a  "  donsel,"  which  means  "a,  young 
gentleman  following  arms  but  not  yet  knighted."  The  entry 
in  the  printed  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,  vol.  iv,  p.  462,  is 
as  follows : — 

"  I393»  4  Kal.  Oct.  To  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Mandate  to  grant  licence  for  the  foundation  of  a  monastery 
of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  as  below.    It  having  been  set  forth 
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to  Urban  VI.  on  the  part  of  William  Gary,  donsel,  of  the  diocese 
of  Exeter,  that  he  proposed,  having  obtained  licence  from 
king  Richard,  to  erect  the  parish  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  All  Saints,  Clovely,  of  which  he  is  patron,  and  whose 
value  was  50  marks,  into  a  collegiate  and  regular  church  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  therein  to  found  and  endow 
a  college  of  seven  regular  priests  of  the  said  order,  who  should 
wear  cassocks  {vestes  talares)  like  secular  priests,  with  a  small 
cross  of  red  and  white  on  (circa)  the  breast  on  the  outer 
garment  {in  superiori  veste),  and  of  whom  one  should  be 
warden,  and  exercise  the  cure  of  souls  of  the  parishioners. 
Urban  VI.  granted  faculty  to  the  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
his  name  not  being  expressed,  to  proceed  thereto,  instituting 
members  of  the  said  order,  or  receiving  the  profession  of 
priests  willing  to  enter  it.  WiUiam's  recent  petition  to  the 
present  pope  contained  that  he  cannot  find  priests  willing 
to  join  the  order,  and  now  proposes  to  found  and  build  a 
monastery  for  an  abbess  and  twenty-four  nuns  of  St.  Clare, 
to  which  order  he  has  a  special  devotion,  with  a  church  or 
oratory,  cemetery,  bell  tower,  bell,  dwellings,  and  other 
necessary  offices,  and  to  endow  it  out  of  his  own  goods  and 
the  fruits  of  the  said  church.  The  archbishop  is  ordered  to 
grant  him  licence  to  carry  out  this  foundation,  a  portion  of 
the  said  fruits  being  reserved  for  a  secular  priest,  who  on 
the  resignation  or  death  of  the  present  rector  shall  have  cure 
of  the  parishioners'  souls." 

The  "  Poor  Clares  or  "  Minoresses  '*  followed  the  rule 
of  the  sister  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  1212.  They  were  estab- 
lished at  the  Minories,  London,  in  1293.  St.  Clare  was  an 
Italian  saint  who,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Francis,  ran  away 
from  her  father's  house  to  take  refuge  in  a  convent,  where 
she  miraculously  multiplied  the  bread,  and  rebuked  the  devil 
in  person  ;  she  died  in  1253. 

The  double  dedication  of  the  church  should  be  noted,  as 
the  dedication  is  generally  given  as  "  All  Saints  "  only. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

312.  St.  Nectan. — ^There  are  several  points  in  the  life  of 
this  saint  as  given  by  S.  Baring-Gould  and  John  Fisher 
[Lives  of  the  British  Saints,  vol.  iv.,  p.  i),  on  which  I  should 
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like  to  have  further  information.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
described  by  them  as  a  "  bishop,"  but  no  authority  is  given 
for  this,  except  that  he  is  so  represented  on  the  tower  of 
Hartland  Church,  and  in  the  west  panel  of  the  Churchyard 
cross.  The  latter  statement  is  incorrect :  he  is  represent  d 
in  the  conventional  flowing  robe  of  the  apostles,  seated  on 
the  edge  of  a  boat  and  having  his  right  hand  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction ;  and,  in  any  case,  this  is  a  modem 
cross,  dating  only  from  1897,  and  is  without  any  authority 
whatever.  With  regard  to  the  statue  on  the  tower,  it  is 
true  that  it  is  now  shown  with  a  mitred  head,  but  this  head 
obviously  does  not  belong  to  the  figure — ^the  stone  and 
workmanship  are  of  quite  different  character  from  the  body — 
and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stucley  that  it  was,  in  fact,, 
picked  up  by  his  father  (the  late  Sir  George  Stucley,  Bart.) 
in  a  curio  shop  in  Exeter,  about  the  time  of  the  so-called 
"  restoration  "  in  1848,  and  was  placed  by  him  on  the  pre- 
viously headless  trunk.  The  original  head  had  probably 
been  knocked  off  at  the  Reformation,  but  the  rest  of  the 
figure  certainly  suggests  a  bishop.  The  details  are  not  very 
easily  to  be  seen,  but  the  figure  is  obviously  wearing  a  cope 
with  morse,  the  right  hand  grasps  a  staff  (which  may  be  the 
remains  of  a  crozier),  and  the  left  hand  apparently  supports 
a  book  (See  illustration).  There  are  two  other  early  repre- 
sentations of  St.  Nectan,  viz.  on  the  seal  of  Hartland  Abbey  : 
both  are  very  crude,  but  they  certainly  do  not  represent  him 
as  a  bishop.  They  are  pictured  in  Oliver's  Monasticon 
Dioecesis  Exoniensis,  and  are  here  reproduced.  The  older 
seal  was  used  in  1354  and  1427.  Neither  William  of  Worcester 
nor  Leland  describes  him  as  a  bishop,  but,  according  to  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Chanter,  he  is  so  described  by  Roscarrock  (Devonian 
Year  Book,  1915,  p.  90).  Is  anything  further  known  of  the 
origin  of  the  substituted  head  ? 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  know  why  the  learned  authors 
translate  the  "  Nova  Villa  "  of  the  legend  as  "  New  Stoke, 
where  now  stands  the  church,  seeing  that  there  is  a  farm 
about  a  mile  off,  called  Newton,  which  fulfils  all  the  conditions. 
It  is  situated  close  to  the  woods,  it  has  two  fields  still  called 
"  Church  Parks/'  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  are 
two  other  fields  called  "  Broken  Cross."   Stoke  was  never 
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called  "  New  Stoke/'  but  Nectan's  Stoke  or  Stoke  St.  Nectan, 
**  Nistenestoc "  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  Book.  Further, 
a  New  Stoke  implies  an  Old  one  :  where  is  it  ?  We  can  suggest 
an  old  Town  corresponding  to  the  New  Town,  viz.  Cheristow, 
i.e.  Churchstow,  the  place  of  the  church.  Just  outside  is 
a  farm  called  Berry,  and  just  outside  Newton  is  a  tract  of 
land  called  Newberry — ^the  new  burial  ground.  At  Cheristow 
there  was  afterwards  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Wenn,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sister  of  St.  Nectan ;  and  at 
Newton  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  (appropriate  to 
the  woods),  of  which  remains  are  extant.  The  suggestion 
is  that  the  original  church  was  at  Cheristow ;  that,  after  the 
murder  of  St.  Nectan,  it  was  shifted  to  Newton ;  and  that, 
when  Gytha  founded  the  college  of  priests  at  Stoke,  it  was 
again  shifted  to  its  present  position.  The  part  of  the  legend 
representing  the  murdered  saint  as  carrying  his  head  to  a 
different  site  was  possibly  invented  to  account  for  this  change 
of  site,  and  the  translation  of  his  relics  may  have  taken  place 
on  one  of  the  alternative  days  attributed  to  him,  viz. 
February  14,  or  May  18. 

Thirdly,  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  authority 
for  the  statement  that  St.  Nectan's  Well  is  at  Stoke,  near 
Hartland  Church.  There  is  certainly  a  well  there,  but  I 
never  heard  it  called  "  St.  Nectan's  Well "  until  I  gave  it 
that  name  myself  !  There  was  a  St.  Clare's  Well  at  Philham, 
(which  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  note),  and  a  St.  Andrew's 
Well  in  Harton,  but  I  know  of  no  other  holy  wells  in  Hartland. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

313.  St.  Clare's  Well,  Hartland.— The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a  holy  well  situated  at  Philham,  a  hamlet 
in  Hartland,  and  containing  a  battered  figure  of  the  saint 
inside  at  the  back  of  it.  The  well  is  in  the  middle  of  a  meadow, 
and  is  normally  inaccessible  to  the  pubUc.  A  few  moulded 
stones  lying  about  may  indicate  the  site  of  a  chapel.  The 
figure  is  badly  damaged,  but  it  obviously  represents  a  female. 
However,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Chanter  [Devonian  Year  Book,  1915, 
p.  90)  identifies  this  saint  with  St.  Cleder,  a  **  brother,  though 
more  probably  a  nephew,"  of  St.  Nectan,  who,  he  says,  had 
chapels  at  Philham  and  Gawlish,  both  in  Hartland.    "  The 
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name  has  been  shortened  into  Cleer  and  taken  in  later  times 
to  be  a  woman's  name."  The  authors  of  The  Lives  of  the 
British  Saints  (vol.  ii,  p.  151)  say :  "  Cleer  is  a  possible 
substitute  for  Clether.  There  were  two  chapels  of  S.  Cleer, 
or  Clare,  at  Hartland,  one  at  Pelham  {sic),  the  other  at 
Gawlish.  S.  Nectan  of  Hartland  was  probably  the  uncle  of 
S.  Clether."  Now,  what  is  the  evidence  for  all  this  ?  The 
only  authority  I  can  find  for  St.  Clare's  Chapel  at  Philham  is 
Lysons'  Devon  (p.  259),  which  also  mentions  a  chapel  at 
Gawlish,  though  it  does  not  give  the  dedication.  It  thus 
appears  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  a  St.  Clare's 
Chapel  at  Gawlish  (a  most  unlikely  site  for  a  chapel,  seeing 
that  it  is  a  place  of  no  importance  and  close  to  another  chapel 
at  Longfurlong),  and  only  doubtful  evidence  for  one  at 
Philham.  Even  Lysons  qualifies  his  statement  by  *'  It  is 
said."  R.  pearse  Chope. 

314.  St.  Hilary  Vicarage  in  1559.— This  document 
relating  to  a  West-Country  Vicarage  in  the  first  years  of 
Elizabeth,  is  of  interest,  both  as  a  story  of  life  at  the  time 
and  for  its  incidental  description  of  the  furniture  of  a  country 
parson's  house.  The  furniture  was  of  the  ordinary  type, 
except  that  the  table  appears  not  to  have  been  a  trestle  table, 
but  a  permanent  one  ;  the  walls  appear  to  have  been  in  part 
panelled  with  wainscot,  which  is,  perhaps,  noteworthy  in  a 
house  of  this  kind  at  such  a  date.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
what  was  the  result  of  Martin  James's  complaint,  for  no 
answer  was  iSled  and  we  know  nothing  as  to  the  result  of  his 
petition.  The  original,  which  is  preserved  in  Chancery 
Proceedings  Second  Series  103/118  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  is  headed  by  some  official  of  the  Court  *'  Walrond 
7*^  ffeb.,  1562."  This  is  7  Feb.,  1563,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  James  did  not  lodge 
his  complaint  till  nearly  three  years  after  his  induction, 
which,  according  to  his  statement,  must  have  been  some 
time  in  the  simimer  of  1560.  In  the  following  copy  the 
speUing  of  the  original  has  been  preserved,  except  as  regard 
the  use  of  "  j  "  and  "  v,"  or  "  i "  and  "  u." 

C.  L.  Kingsford. 
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"To  the  right  Honorable  Nicholas  Bacon,  knyght, 
Lorde  Keeper  of  the  greate  Seale  of  England." 

"  In  most  humble  wyse  shewith  and  complaynith  unto 
your  good  Lordshipp  youre  dailie  and  poore  Orator,  Martin 
Jamys,  clerk,  vycare  of  the  parishe  churche  of  Hyllarye  in 
the  Countie  of  Cornwall :  That  whereas  one  John  Jerves, 
clerk,  late  vycare  of  the  saide  parishe  churche  of  Seynt 
Hyllary,  now  decessed,  was  in  his  Hf e  tyme  leawfullie  possessid 
of  a  greate  Joyned  Table  borde  of  Wenscott,  with  cearteyn 
Settles,  benches,  fformes,  stoles,  beyng  carved,  and  other 
joyned  Wenscot  fixed  about  and  unto  the  walles  of  the  Hall 
of  the  same  vycaridge  of  Hillary,  and  some  parte  of  them 
fixed  in  the  grounde  :  And  also  of  a  greate  bedd  stede  of  Joyned 
wennescot  in  the  same  vycaridge  allsoo  then  remaynynge  : 
And  soo  thereof  possessid  beyng  as  implementes  and 
belongynge  and  alwaies  remaynynge  as  dormant*  in  the  same 
vycaridge,  be3nig  worth  in  valew  Ten  markes  and  more, 
the  same  John  Jerves,  clerke,  makinge  ffurder  his  wyll  and 
Testament,  willinge  by  the  same  allsoo  the  said  goddes  and 
implementes  to  be  allways  henceforth  left  remayne  and 
stande  in  the  said  vycaridge  House  too  the  use  of  the  vycars 
there,  his  successors  of  and  in  the  seyd  benefice ;  And  after 
about  the  xj  day  of  Julie  in  the  ffirst  yeref  of  the  raygne  of 
our  Soverayng  Ladie,  Elizabeth  the  Queues  Highnes  that  now 
is,  the  same  John  Jerves  died,  by  and  after  whose  death 
the  same  benefice  be5nig  void  your  sayd  Oratore  aboute  a 
yeare  next  affter  the  same  avoydaunce  was  leawfuUie  presentid, 
amyttid  and  inductid  untoo  the  sayd  benefice,  and  according 

to  the  order  of  the  J  and  bounden,and  founde  suerities 

bound  unto  the  sayd  Queues  majestie  to  paie  the  ffirst  ffrutes 
of  the  same  benefice.  Wull  soo  hit  ys.  Right  Honourable 
Sir,  that  a  Uttill  before  the  deathe  of  the  seyde  S'^  John 
'Jerves  one  Thomas  Trewoone  the  elder,  of  the  seyd  parishe 
of  Se5nit  Hillarye,  a  man  of  greate  welth,  havinge  the 
occupacion  of  the  seyd  vycaridge  howses  and  the  glebe  landes 
of  the  same,  and  takinge  allsoo  the  profettes  of  all  the  seyd 
benefice  S5nice  the  deathe  of  the  seyd  S*^  John  Jerves  and 
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word  is  illegible. 
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before  the  induccion  and  presentment  of  youre  said  Orator, 
hath  not  onUe  broken  abrode  the  seyd  joyned  Wennescottes, 
but  the  Table  borde  and  other  the  Implementes  aboveseyd> 
and  secretly  caryed  and  conveyed  the  same  awaie :  Butt 
allsoo  hath  and  did  breake  open  the  walles,  wyndowes  and 
dores  of  the  same  howse,  and  hath  also  taken  and  conveyed 
awaie  dyvers  loftes  of  planch5nige  or  hordes,  dores,  lockes, 
wyndowes,  wrafters  and  postes  of  the  same  howse :  And 
allsoo  hath  cutt  downe  and  felled  dyvers  trees  and  tymber 
upon  the  same  premysses  beyng,  and  hath  permittid  and 
suffrid  great  wast  and  decaye  in  and  about  the  hedgges  of 
seyd  glebe  landes  too  a  greate  valew.  And  yet  nothwithstand- 
yng,  but  after  the  death  of  the  saide  John  Jerves,  w*^^  was 
the  xj*^  dale  of  July  in  the  saide  first  yere*  of  the  seide  Quynes 
Majestic,  imtill  Easter  then  next  to  come  did  and  hath 
contynuallie  receyved  and  taken  the  profettes,  offerynges, 
Tenthes  and  dewes  of  the  saide  benyfice  of  ryght  apper- 
teyninge  untoo  youre  seyd  poore  Orator,  beyng  chargeable 
to  the  seyd  Queues  Highnes  therfore,  and  doth  nor  will  allowe 
nor  recompence  youre  saide  Orator  therefore,  but  dailie  doth 
perswade  and  then  allsoo  did  will  and  requj^e  the  other 
paryshners  of  the  seyd  parishe  nott  to  paie  there  Tenthes 
and  rightes  untoo  your  said  Orator  with  many  opprobryous 
and  evill  wordes  :  Whereby  your  seid  poore  Orator  can  not 
have  his  rightes  nor  dewes  too  hym  apperteyninge,  but 
thorowe  the  extremitie  of  the  cyvell  lawes,  too  the  greate 
impoverishement  and  decaie  of  your  seyd  poore  Orator : 
and  yett  moreover  the  saide  Thomas  Trewone,  not  therwith 
contentid  but  furder  myndynge  the  greate  dysquiettnes  and 
Troubles  and  losses  of  youre  seyd  poore  Orator  since  the 
death  of  the  seid  John  Jerves,  clerk,  late  vycare  of  the 
seyd  churche  of  Hillary,  and  before  the  induccion  of  youre 
seyd  poor  Orator  in  and  too  the  same  benyfice,  yn  the  defaulte 
of  the  seyd  Thomas  Trewone  or  sum  of  his  houshold  servauntes 
and  by  and  thorowe  his  or  there  negligence  and  wilfuUnes 
about  the  ix*^  dale  of  December  in  the  second  yeref  of  the 
raygne  of  our  seyd  Queues  Majestic  that  now  ys,  did  bume 
and  sett  with  fyre  one  baron,  J  beyng  coveryd  and  thatchyd 
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with  straw,  conteyninge  viij  payre  of  Syles  *  parcell  of  the 
seyd  Vicarage  of  Se57nt  Hillarie,  and  the  same  thereby  was 
utterUe  consumyd  and  decayd  too  the  utter  and  extreme 
undoynge  and  impoverishment  of  youre  seyd  Orator,  thereon 
beyng  chargeable  for  the  reparacion  of  all  and  S5niguler 
the  premisses  onles  youre  good  lordeshipp  ys  goodnes  and 
favor  be  too  him  in  this  behalfe  extendid.  In  Consideracion 
whereof  and  forasmuch  as  youre  seyd  Orator  hath  noo  good 
ordjmarie  remedie  in  this  behalfe  to  hym  appojmtid  by  the 
order  of  the  common  lawes  of  this  realme,  male  it  therefore 
plaise  youre  lordshipp  to  graunt  unto  youre  seyd  poore 
Orator  the  Quyns  Majesties  Writt  of  Sub  pena  too  be  directyd 
untoo  the  seyd  Thomas  Trewone  commaundynge  hym  by 
the  same  personally  to  appere  before  youre  Lordshippe  in 
the  court  of  chauncerie  by  a  cearten  dale  uppon  a  cearteyn 
pe57ne  and  there  not  onlie  to  aunswere  the  premisses  but 
ffurder  to  abide  by  all  such  other  direccions  as  by  the  same 
shalbe  thought  most  mete  and  expedient.  And  this  youre 
seyd  Orator  shall  dailie  praie  ffor  the  preservacion  of  youre 
lordeshippe  as  he  may  endure." 

315.  Date  of  Bishop  Leofric's  Death. — ^In  a  charter  of 
Leofric,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  printed  in 
Oliver's  Monasticon  Dioecesis  Exoniensis,  p.  31,  he  states 
that  he  grants  his  favours  by  command  of  Pope  Gregory. 
This  Pope  was  identified  by  Oliver  as  Gregory  VI.  This  is 
obviously  wrong,  for  that  Pope  was  deposed  Christmas  1046 
(Sir  H.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History,  p.  198).  Leofric, 
though  Bishop  of  Crediton  at  that  date,  was  not  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  moreover,  the  charter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortain 
(printed  by  Oliver  on  the  same  page),  which  Leofric  confirms, 
was  not  given  until  1070- 107 1,  as  in  evidenced  by  the  inclusion 
of  Henry  the  boy  (born  1070)  and  Wm.  Fitz  Osbern  (who 
died  in  1071)  among  the  witnesses.  The  Pope  indicated 
must  have  been  Gregory  VII,  elected  22  April,  1073. 

*  Rafters  or  beams.  One  end  of  the  beam  rested  on  the  wall,  and 
the  other  end  was  pinned  to  a  beam  resting  on  the  opposite  wall  ;  the 
two  beams  were  called  a  pair  of  siles.  The  word  is  usually  regarded 
as  peculiar  to  the  North  and  to  Scotland.  (See  English  Dialect 
Dictionary), 
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If  this  Charter  be  not  a  forgery,  then  the  commonly 
accepted  date  of  Leofric's  demise  as  1071  must  be 
reconsidered. 

The  Bodleian  MS.  579,  printed  with  translation  in  Pedler's 
Episcopate  of  Cornwall  (pp.  141-150)  definitely  gives  Leofric's 
death  as  1071,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  episcopacy,  and,  as  he 
was  elected  to  Crediton  1045-46,  this  would  seem  to  be  correct. 
The  D.  N.  B.  says  Leofric  died  in  1072. 

Fisher's  Companion  and  Key  to  History  of  England  (1832), 
p.  714,  says  Leofric  died  10  Feb.,  1074.  If  we  read  this  as 
1074-5,  and  that  the  26th  year  of  episcopacy  refers  to  Leofric's 
tenure  of  the  see  of  Exeter,  matters  become  a  little  clearer. 

If  1071  be  indubitably  Leofric's  death  year,  then  this 
charter  is  either  a  forgery  or  there  was  another  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Liuric,  who  from  similarity  of  name  has  been  con- 
founded with  his  more  illustrious  predecessor  Leofric. 

J.  Hambley  Rowe. 

[The  date  of  confirmation  of  Earl  Robert's  Charter  seems 
to  be  given  on  the  charter  itself  in  great  detail :  "  Firmata 
atque  roborata  est  hec  carta,  anno  millessimo  octuagesimo 
quinto  ab  incarnatione  Domini,  indictione  decima  quarta, 
concurrente  tertia,  luna  octava,  apud  Pevenesel.  Signum 
Liurici  Essecestriae  episcopi."  This  is  a  quite  impossible 
date,  for  neither  Leofric  nor  Gregory  was  alive  at  the  time, 
and  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  indiction,  which  for  1085 
would  be  8.  It  tends  to  support  the  suggestion  that  the 
charter  is  a  forgery. — ^Eds.] 

316.  West-Country  Dialect.— There  has  recently  appeared 
a  small  volume  of  some  200  pages,  entitled  West-Country  Volk, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Gregory  Harris  (published  by  John  Lane, 
The  Bodley  Head).  It  consists  of  Dialect  Sketches  in  prose 
and  verse,  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  West-country 
Dialects  and  Dialect  Literature. 

Mr.  Gregory  Harris,  who  was  born  at  Tavistock,  has  always 
been  a  keen  lover  of  the  West-country  dialect  and  a  close 
observer  of  its  peculiarities.  In  his  calling,  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Wesleyan  Church,  he  has  had  somewhat  unusual  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  dialects  of  various  localities  in  Devon, 
Cornwall  and  Somerset. 
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In  West-Country  Volk,  as  the  author  himself  states  m  his 
*'  Vore-word,"  the  majority  of  the  dialect  sketches  are 
reproductions  of  those  which  appeared  in  his  three  former 
booklets — Sketches  of  the  West  Countree,  Down-along-o'-We, 
and  Zummerzet  Volk  and  Devonshire  Diversions, — ^which  are 
all  now  out  of  print.  There  are,  however,  some  fresh  sketches 
which  have  not  appeared  in  any  of  his  former  works. 

But,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
portion  of  Mr.  Harris's  latest  publication  is  his  introductory 
essay  of  62  pages  on  West-country  Dialect  and  Dialect  Literature. 

He  rightly  places  the  late  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  at  the  head 
of  scientific  dialect  writers,  styhng  him  the  "  Word-master 
of  our  West-country  speech."  His  (Elworthy 's)  two  papers 
on  the  pronunciation  and  grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  West 
Somerset,  followed  by  his  monumental  glossary,  the  West 
Somerset  Word-Book,  published  by  the  Eng.  Dial.  Soc, 
stand  for  all  time  as  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  descriptive  treatise  of  a  dialect  should  be  written. 
He  touches  but  lightly  on  the  historical  side,  but  without  a 
clear  and  concise  description  of  the  spoken  dialect  of  the 
present  day,  such  as  Mr.  Elworthy  has  given  us,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  dialect  students  from  other  countries  to  obtain 
any  reliable  basis  on  which  to  found  their  historical  linguistic 
researches. 

Devonians,  too,  have  to  thank  Mr.  Elworthy  for  his 
excellent  annotated  edition  of  the  Exmoor  Scolding  and 
Courtship,  also  published  by  the  Eng.  Dial.  Soc,  in  1879, 
and  for  his  able  editorship  of  the  Reports  on  Devonshire 
Verbal  Provincialisms  from  1884  to  1905,  as  well  as  for  several 
interesting  papers  on  Devonshire  dialect,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association. 

Next  in  importance  to  Mr.  Elworthy,  Mr.  Gregory  Harris 
places,  and  rightly,  too,  I  think,  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  Pearse 
Chope,  whose  Dialect  of  Hartland,  published  by  the  Eng.  Dial. 
Soc,  in  1891,  was  originally  designed  mainly  to  contrast 
the  dialect  of  North-west  Devon  with  that  of  Elworthy 's 
West  Somerset  and  East  Devon.  Mr.  Chope  follows  the  lines 
of  his  predecessor,  and  his  work  contains  a  valuable  glossary 
of  words,  with  examples,  in  use  in  the  Hartland  district. 
Mr.  Harris  draws  our  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
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part  which  the  Dialect  of  Hartland  plays  in  Dr.  E.  Kruisinga's 
Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  Descriptive  and 
Historical,  pubHshed  at  Bonn  in  1905.  This  work  was  mainly 
founded  on  Mr,  Elworthy's  treatises  already  referred  to.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Chope  has  published  several  monographs  on 
the  Devonshire  dialect,  most  of  which  have  appeared  in 
various  volumns  of  the  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  And  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Gregory  Harris  that  it  would  be  very  helpful 
to  dialect  students  if  these  essays  could  be  republished  in 
one  volume. 

Mr.  Harris  refers  to  the  Exmoor  Scolding  and  Courtship 
more  than  once,  and  also  to  the  dramatic  dialect  poem  Jim  an' 
Nell  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Rock,  of  Barnstaple,  first  published 
in  1867,  but  he  has  not  mentioned  the  third  of  our  great 
North  Devon  Classics  "  (so  happily  styled  by  Mr.  Chope  in 
his  Book  Dialect  of  North  Devon),  viz.  The  Devonshire 
Dialogue,  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  a  sister  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1837.  Among  other 
writers  of  Devonshire  dialect,  serious  and  humorous,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Harris,  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Mrs.  Hewett's 
Peasant  Speech  of  Devon,  the  humorous  poems  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Baird,  better  known  under  his  non-de-plume  of 
"  Nathan  Hogg,"  and  the  writings  of  our  present-day  "  Jan 
Stewer,"  Mr.  A.  J.  Coles.  There  is,  however,  one  notable 
writer,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  late 
Mr.  G.  P.  R.  Pulman,  of  Axminster,  whose  Rustic  Sketches 
first  appeared  in  book  form  in  1842.  They  are  full  of  real 
poetic  feeling  and  expression,  and  may  fitly  be  compared 
with  the  work  of  his  great  contemporary,  the  late  Rev.  William 
Barnes,  the  "  Dorset  Poet."  In  the  third  and  last  edition 
of  his  Rustic  Sketches,  published  in  1871,  Mr.  Pulman  gives 
us  a  valuable  glossary  of  words  in  use  in  South-east  Devon. 
Mr.  Elworthy,  in  the  introduction  to  his  WestSom.  Word-Book, 
1886,  said  that  he  regarded  Pulman's  as  the  best  example 
of  West-country  dialect  that  had  been  written  up  to  that  time. 

Among  other  small  books  of  sketches  in  Devonshire 
dialect  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harris,  are  Bits  0'  Broad  Devon, 
Devonshire  Yarns,  and  '  Twas  Ordained,  and  Other  Devonshire 
sketches,  by  William  Weeks ;  Devonshire  Idyls,  and  Told 
in  the  Dimpses,  by  the  late  Miss  H.  C.  O'Neill ;  Devonshire 
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and.  Cornish  Stories,  by  W.  S.  Pasmore  ;  Jan  Clattery  and  other 
Tales,  by  Reginald  Wreford ;  and  Zum  Vunny  Demshur 
Tellins,  by  "Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh"  (the  Rev.  Edward  Gotto). 

Referring  to  Novelists  who  have  made  use  of  the  Devon 
dialect  in  their  works,  Mr.  Harris  mentions  our  veteran  writer, 
the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  the  late  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  and 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts.  Many  more  might  have  been 
mentioned,  for  a  large  number  of  fresh  works  of  fiction  are 
published  every  year,  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  Devon  ;  but  on  the  whole  our  novelists  cannot 
be  relied  on  for  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  dialect,  as  it  is 
not  of  first  importance  in  their  works,  being  made  use  of 
merely  to  give  a  touch  of  "  local  colour." 

With  regard  to  Cornwall,  Mr.  Harris  gives  the  first  place 
to  Dr.  Jago's  Glossary  of  the  Cornish  Dialect,  1882  ;  but  he 
does  not  mention  the  equally  valuable  Glossary  of  Words  in 
use  in  West  and  East  Cornwall  by  Miss  M.  A.  Courtney  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Quiller  Couch,  pubUshed  by  the  the  Eng.  Dial. 
Soc,  in  1880.  He  does,  however,  refer  at  some  length  to 
Mr.  Henry  Jenner's  Handbook  of  the  Cornish  Language, 
published  in  1904. 

Of  humorous  writers  in  the  Cornish  dialect,  he  mentions 
the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Tregellas,  Mr.  William  Robert  Hicks,  of 
Bodmin,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas.  Here  again,  he  might 
have  mentioned  several  others,  notably  Mr.  H.  J.  Daniel, 
whose  Cornish  Thalia  and  other  comic  poems  had  a  long  run 
of  popularity. 

Of  Cornish  Novelists,  he  rightly  places  Sir  Arthur  Quiller 
Couch  in  the  forefront.  He  also  refers  to  the  Rev.  Mark 
Guy  Pearse,  whose  best-known  Cornish  book  is  Daniel  Quorm, 
and  his  Religious  Opinions ;  and  the  Rev.  James  Dunk, 
author  of  Where  the  Tamarisk  Blooms. 

As  regards  the  dialect  in  Mr.  Harris's  Sketches,  it  is  on 
the  whole  quite  good.  He,  however,  commits  some  of  the 
usual  errors  common  to  almost  every  educated  writer  of 
dialect.  This,  as  Mr.  Elworthy  points  out,  seems  almost 
unavoidable,  for  the  very  genius  and  scholarship  which 
prompt  men  to  write  at  all  seem  to  bind  them  in  chains  of 
literary  expression  which  they  cannot  altogether  shake  off 
when  attempting  to  write  a  dialect. 
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In  the  case  of  poetical  writing,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  adhere  strictly  to  dialectal  forms.  For  the  exigency  of 
rhyme  and  the  correct  scansion  of  the  verse  often  necessitate 
a  more  or  less  free  rendering  of  the  dialect.  This  may  be 
seen  in  the  otherwise  excellent  dialect  of  Rock's  Dramatic 
Poem  Jim  an*  Nell.  But  in  the  case  of  dialect  sketches  in 
prose,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  dialect  should  not  be  faith- 
fully and  accurately  rendered. 

One  of  the  most  usuad  mistakes,  which  most  writers  who 
attempt  to  portray  west-coimtry  dialect  make,  is  to  suppose 
that  every  /  should  be  sounded  as  v  and  every  s  as  z,  whereas 
in  reality  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Mr.  Harris  unfor- 
tunately perpetuates  this  error  on  p.  62  of  West-Country 
Volk,  where  he  says  :  "  Our  S's  be  all  zads  yu  zee,  an'  all  our 
F's  be  Vs."    For  this  is  precisely  what  they  are  not ! 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  "  native  "  words, 
i.e.  words  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  English  (as  it  is 
now  more  usually  termed),  beginning  with  /  and  s  have  their 
initial  consonant  voiced  in  the  dialect,  i.e.  sounded  as  v 
and  z  respectively ;  while  "  romance "  words,  i.e.  words 
derived  from  Greek,  Latin  and  Norman  French,  keep  their 
initial  /  and  s  unvoiced,  and  are  pronounced  as  in  the  literary 
language.  So  that  such  words  as  five,  finger,  few,  six,  see, 
sand  are  invariably  pronounced  vaive,  vinger,  vew,  zix, 
zee,  zan\  while  words  such  as  fancy,  fine,  fashion,  saint,  sort, 
satisfy  are  as  invariably  pronounced  with  the  initial  consonants 
the  same  as  in  literary  English. 

This  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pulman  on  p.  xxxiii. 
of  the  interesting  and  valuable  Preface  to  the  3rd  edition  of 
his  Rustic  Sketches  (1871).  A  few  years  later  it  was  treated 
at  some  length  by  Mr.  Elworthy  in  his  works  on  the  dialect 
of  West  Somerset  and  East  Devon,  by  Mr.  Chope  in  his 
Dialect  of  Hartland  and  other  publications  on  Devonshire 
dialect,  and  by  the  writer  of  this  note  in  some  of  his  editorial 
remarks  in  the  Reports  on  Devonshire  Verbal  Provincialisms 
published  annually  in  the  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as 
there  are  to  almost  every  rule  that  was  ever  formulated.  But 
generally  speaking,  the  above  statement  will  be  found  to 
hold  good.    Perhaps  the  most  striking  exception  is  the 
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word^  sea,  which  is  always  pronounced  sai,  with  sharp  s,  in 
the  dialect,  though  derived  from  A-S  Soe,  and  pronounced 
zee  in  the  cognate  Dutch.  Mr.  Elworthy  suggests  that  this 
may  be  to  distinguish  it  from  zee  and  zai,  the  dialectal  pro- 
nunciations of  the  verbs  to  see  and  to  say  respectively. 

Mr.  Harris  is  wrong,  therefore,  in  writing  vancy,  vamily, 
vashion,  vace,  vemale,  zave,  zign,  zollum,  zort,  to  mention  just 
a  few  examples  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  West-Country  Volk. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  errs  in  the  opposite  direction  in  failing 
to  give  the  voiced  initial  consonant  in  such  words  as  fond, 
full,  felt,  fetched,  fower  (four),  found,  forgit,  fallin',  sit,  etc, 
These  should  rightly  be  written  :  vond,  vull,  veeVd,  vatch'd, 
vomer,  voun',  vorgit,  vallin',  zit. 

Another  word  in  which  Mr.  Harris's  spelling  fails  to  convey 
the  correct  pronunciation  is  regg'n  for  reckon,  see  p.  76.  This 
should  certainly  be  written  rack'n,  or  at  any  rate  rekk'n  as 
Mr.  Harris  himself  has  written  it  on  p.  124.  And  this  illus- 
trates another  error  common  among  west-country  dialect 
writers.  They  seem  to  imagine  that,  because  certain  of 
our  /*s  and  s's  are  sounded  as  v  and  z,  we  are  too  indolent  to 
make  use  of  any  sharp,  or  unvoiced,  consonants ;  and  so, 
in  addition  to  writing  every  /  and  s'asv  and  z,  they  turn  almost 
every  k,  ck,  or  hard  c  into  g,  every  t  into  d,  and  every  p  into  b, 
whereas,  in  reality,  our  dialect  very  rarely  deviates  from  the 
literary  language  in  the  pronunciation  of  these  latter  conso- 
nants. Indeed,  a  fair  number  of  instances  could  be  given  in 
which  we  actucilly  un-voice  them,  e.g.  Jacket  for  faggot,  orchet 
for  orchard. 

In  grammatical  construction,  Mr.  Harris  errs  in  using  the 
literary  "as  .  .  .  as,"  in  comparing  one  thing  with  another, 
instead  of  the  dialectal  "  so  .  .  .  as."  E.g.  on  p.  70  he  says, 
"  as  meek  as  milk,"  this  should  be  "  zo  meek  (or  better,  zo 
mild)  as  milk."  He  does  not  always  err  on  this  point, 
however. 

Again,  we  in  the  West-country  never  use  as  in  such 
sentences  as  "  They  up  to  Lunnon  as  wuz  opposed  to  faymale 
ripraysentaation,"  see  p.  78.  We  should  always  say  that 
or  wat,  the  latter  most  commonly. 

In  addition  to  these  most  noticeable  dialectal  errors, 
Mr.  Harris  frequently  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters 
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long  literary  words,  of  Latin  or  French  derivation,  which, 
I  feel  certain,  no  true  dialect  speaker  would  ever  use. 

On  the  whole,  his  dialect  compares  very  favourably 
with  that  of  most  writers  of  West-country  dialect  sketches, 
and  it  is  certainly  vastly  superior  to  the  horrible  jargon 
which  the  majority  of  our  novelists  write  when  attempting 
to  portray  our  dialect.  It  would  be  very  much  better  if 
the  latter,  when  wishing  to  make  use  of  any  particular  dialect 
to  give  *'  local  colour  "  to  their  works,  of  which  they  know 
but  a  smattering,  would  submit  their  proofs  to  some  expert 
in  that  dialect,  so  as  to  have  it  corrected  before  publication. 
Their  books  would  then  be  a  real  pleasure  to  local  people, 
who  really  know  the  dialect,  to  read,  instead  of,  as  they  often 
do  now,  succeeding  in  rubbing  up  the  backs  of  those  of  us 
who  love  our  native  dialects,  and  much  dislike  to  see  them 
travested  and  badly  rendered. 

Still,  in  spite  of  certain  faults  and  failings,  I  feel  sure  that 
all  lovers  of  West-country  dialect  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  Mr.  Gregory  Harris's  book,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  heartily  recommending  them  to  read  West-Country  Volk, 

C.  H.  Laycock. 

317.  The  Hundreds  of  Cornwall.— The  County  in  the  last 
few  centuries  was  divided  into  nine  Hundreds,  viz.  Stratton, 
Lesnewth,  Trigg,  East,  West,  Powder,  Pydar,  Kerrier  and 
Penwith. 

When  was  this  done  ?  Since  Domesday  Survey,  for  in 
the  Exeter  Copy  we  find  seven  Hundreds  only  indicated  by 
the  names  of  their  '  dominant  *  manors,  viz.  Rielton,  i.e. 
Rillaton  in  Linkinghorn  in  East ;  Fawitone,  i.e.  Foweyton 
alias  Trenay  in  St.  Neots  in  West ;  Stratton,  i.e.  Stratton  in 
Stratton ;  Tibestei  or  Tibesternae,  i.e.  Tybesta  in  Creed  in 
Powder ;  Pautone,  i.e.  Pawton  in  St.  Breock  in  Pydar  ; 
Winnetone  or  Winnentone,  i.e.  Winianton  in  Gimwalloe 
in  Kerrier ;  Conartone,  i.e.  Conarton  in  Gwithian  in 
Penwith. 

Stratton  Himdred  then  has  been  divided  into  Stratton, 
Lesnewth  and  Trigg  since  1086.  When  ?  Simeon  of  Durham 
or  his  annotater  says,  "  In  Cornwealas  sunt  sexparvae  scirae." 
Can  these  sixsm  all  shires  be  identified  ?   Are  they  equatable 
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with  the  Hundreds,  or  were  they  quite  different  units  of 
government  ? 

I  think  the  six  small  shires  represent  the  seven  Hundreds, 
and  that  East  and  West  Hundreds  were  at  one  time  known 
as  Wellshire.  The  full  name  of  each  hundred  is  East  Wivel- 
shire  and  West  Wivelshire.  Apparently  then,  in  the  days  of 
Simeon's  authority  for  his  statement  (Simeon  himself  flourished 
1 135),  the  Hundred  of  Wivelshire  had  not  been  divided  into 
East  and  West. 

We  have  a  pre-conquest  mention  of  Triconshire,  represent- 
ing the  Hundred  of  Stratton.  After  the  conquest  we  find 
Pydershire  occurring  in  records,  and  in  a  charter  to  St. 
Michael's  Mount  we  find  Vennesire  (misread  "  Vennefire " 
by  Oliver,  Mon.  Dioc.  Exon.,  p.  31).  Canon  Taylor,  in  his 
Celtic  Church  in  Cornwall,  has  pointed  out  that  Venne  is 
equivalent  to  the  Winne  of  Winianton  and  that  Vennesire 
stands  for  the  Hundred  of  Kerrier. 

I  have  not  come  across  the  names  Powdershire  or  Pen- 
withshire.  Penwith  sometimes  in  very  early  charters  occurs 
as  Penword. 

Were  any  of  the  Hundreds  of  Devon  ever  known  as 
shires  ?  But  then  the  whole  of  Devon  was  a  shire.  A  study 
of  the  Tithings  as  revealed  by  the  early  Assize  Rolls  would 
doubtless  help  in  elucidating  the  areas  of  these  ancient 
units  of  government.        y^3J7.         J-  Hambley  Rowe. 


318.  Modbury  Priory. — Although  Oliver  knew  of  the 
connexion  between  Modbury  Priory  and  Eton  College  {Mon., 
pp.  297-9)  it  ^^^^  appear  that  he  examined  the  deeds  of 
the  Priory  in  the  College  Library.  A  small  cartulary  on 
twenty-three  skins  of  parchment  and  nearly  thirty  documents 
are  summarized  by  the  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  (9th  Rep.,  pp. 


319.  Piracy  from  a  Barnstaple  Ship  in  1584.— The  following 
notes  from  The  Stradling  Correspondence,  edited  by  Rev.  J. 
M.  Traherne,  1840,  will  be  of  interest : — 

p.  251.  "  To  the  right  wor.  S'^  Edward  Stradlinge,  knight.* 
Being  requested  by  my  neighb"^  and  frends  the  m'chaunts 


351-2). 


R.  B.  M. 


*He  had  been  appointed  in  1578  one  of  the  Glamorgan  County 
Commissioners  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 
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of  Barnestable,  to  wryte  for  the  furtheraunce  of  their  lawfull 
sutes  to  you,  the  good  that  I  wyshe  them  forceth  me  to 
wrytte  and  the  equity  of  their  cause  putteth  me  to  hope 
that  you  will  heere  me  and  them. 

"  The  matter  ys  this : — The  seconde  of  Januarye  last,  a 
barke,  frayghted  by  my  frynds  afore  mencioned,  departed 
from  Ilfardcombe  bound  for  Byskay,  and  the  next  daye 
following,  betwyxt  Lands  End  and  Sylly  in  Whytsande  Baye, 
was  robbed  by  an  English  rover  under  the  coullor  of  servinge 
Don  Anthonio.*  The  man's  name  ys  thought  to  be  Story, 
a  full-faced  man,  w*^  a  readd  bearde,  yf  hit  be  he,  the  shipp 
he  sayled  in  is  thoughte  to  be  threescore  and  ten  [tons]  or 
thereaboutes.   The  marchaunts  are  enformed  that  he  should 

be  about  EUye  oose,*|'nere  Cardyffe  After  my  harty 

comendacons  to  you  all,  I  ende,  beinge  to  pleasure  yow  in 
anything  I  maye.  From  my  house  at  Yolston,J  the  thirde 
of  February  1584,  Yo"^  assured  in  that  may  pleasure  you, 
John  Chichester.  "§ 

p.  286.  John  Harris,  Barnestable,  3  Feb.  1584,  to  Sir 
E.  Stradling.  Same  subject  as  Chichester's  letter.  He  says 
the  ship  was  the  Salamon  of  Barnestaple,  and  that  the  pirate 
took  100  peces  of  sayes,  50  peces  of  fyne  white  carsies,  and 
certain  bayes,  twenty  pieces  or  thereabouts. 

Rhys  Jenkins. 

320.  Peter,  Lord  King  (1669-1734). — The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Annals  of  South  Glamorgan,  by  Marianne 
Robertson  Spencer  (no  date),  relates  to  a  distinguished 
Exonian  : — 

"  The  estate  [of  Boverton  Place]  passed  to  Evan  Seys,  of 
Boverton,  sergeant-at-law.  Evan  Seys  had  one  son,  Richard, 
and  three  daughters,  two  of  whom,  Margaret  and  Elizabeth, 
died   unmarried.    Margaret,  dying  in  London,    in  1696, 

•Natural  son  of  Lewis,  Duke  de  Beja,  who  was  son  of  Emmanuel 
the  Great  ;  proclaimed  King  of  Portugal  1580,  died  1595.  A  letter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  this  Sovereign  is  extant  in  the  Harleian  MSS. 
787.  14. 

1  Mouth  of  the  River  Ely. 

tin  Devonshire,  near  Barnstaple. 

§Sir  John  Chichester,  Knight,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Rob«»rt 
Dennis,  Knight.  He  died  of  gaol  pestilence  at  Exeter,  1585,  s.p. 
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appointed  her  cousin,  William  Seyes,  of  Swansea,  her  sole 
executor.  Elizabeth,  at  her  death,  left  Peter,  Lord  King,  in 
the  same  capacity.  The  one  brother,  Richard,  married  and 
had  a  family,  but  his  two  sons  died  without  issue,  the  latter 
in  1710.  Ann,  the  only  daughter  of  Evan  Seys  who  married, 
became  the  wife  of  Peter  King,  afterwards  Lord  King  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  nephew  of  John  Lock, 
and  father,  by  Ann  Seys,  of  four  succeeding  Lord  Kings,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  Earls  of  Lovelace."  (p.  128). 

Rhys  Jenkins. 

321.  A  Cornish  Sea  Song. — ^The  following  interesting 
song  is  copied  from  a  magazine,  in  my  possession,  of  1889. 
It  was  taken  down  in  1886  from  the  mouth  of  a  sailor  in 
Cornwall.  "  The  ferrymen  in  the  boat,  and  one  of  them  a 
stranger,"  brings  to  memory  the  vague  traditional  murmurs  of 
the  Welsh  Mabinogion. 

There  are  other  versions,  and  there  is  a  theory  that  this 
ditty  is  a  survival  of  some  creed  taught  by  priests  to  sailors  in 
a  form  easy  to  remember. 

There  is  also  a  well-known  Hebrew  song  which  is  sung  on 
the  eve  of  the  Passover,  which  is  not  unlike  this  sailors' 
chanty. 

1.  Come  and  I  will  sing  you  I 
What  will  ye  sing  me  ? 

I  will  sing  you  one,  oh  I 
What  is  your  one  ?  oh  ! 
Repeat :  Your  one  is  all  alone,  and  ever  must  remain  so. 

2.  Two  are  lily-white  maids  clothed  all  in  green,  oh  1 

3.  Three  are  the  three  bright  shiners. 

4.  Four  are  the  Gospel-makers. 

5.  Five  are  the  ferrymen  in  the  boat,  and  one  of  them  a 

stranger. 

6.  Six  is  the  cheerful  waiter. 

7.  Seven  are  the  seven  stars  in  the  sky. 

8.  Eight  are  eight  Archangels. 

9.  Nine  are  nine  bold  rainers. 

10.  Ten  are  the  Commandments. 

11.  Eleven  are  eleven  that  went  to  heaven. 

12.  Twelve  are  the  twelve  Apostles. 
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Explanation : — 


I. 

Une  vjoa. 

2. 

UUr  IrfOlQ  d,IlCl  ol.  JOllU  IDcipUbL. 

3. 

ine  innity. 

4- 

The  Evangelists. 

5- 

ine  nve  wounub — oiic  iii  iiic  aiuc. 

JLt/ClLlUi  IVXctLCi.      iTldLCi  XyWlVJUJsd. 

7- 

Seven  stars  round  her  head. 

8. 

Eight  archangels. 

9- 

Nine  months  from  Annunciation  to  Nativity. 

10. 

Ten  Commandments. 

II. 

Eleven  Apostles,  without  Judas. 

12. 

Twelve  Apostles. 

H.  MicheU  Whitley. 

[A  version  of  the  words,  "  with  least  of  the  religious  element 
in  them,"  is  given  under  the  title  "  The  Dilly  Song,"  in  the 
Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould's  Songs  of  the  West  (No.  78).  Several 
variants  are  noted  in  the  Preface  (p.  xxxv).  A  great  number 
of  versions  were  taken  down,  and  a  good  many  were  sent 
to  the  pages  of  the  Western  Morning  News,  in  1888,  from 
various  parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  It  is  known  throughout 
Cornwall,  and  is,  indeed,  still  simg  in  the  chapels.  The 
Hebrew  song  is  also  given  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  note. — ^Eds.] 

322.  Church  Armour  at  Hartland. — From  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  downwards  every  parish  in  England  was  bound 
to  keep  ready  for  use  a  certain  amount  of  armour.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  armour  throughout  the  kingdom  was 
generally  replenished,  and  the  old  bills  and  bows  were  replaced 
by  pikes  and  muskets.  We  learn  from  the  diary  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Barnstaple  that  on  28th  Nov.,  1595,  The  Earl  of 
Bath  [Tawstock],  Mr.  Pollard  [King's  Njnnpton],  Mr.  Carey 
[Clovelly],  Mr.  Abbot  [Hartland],  justices,  sat  at  the  Guildhall, 
where  they  had  called  all  the  constables  of  the  North  division 
to  give  notice  to  those  that  were  sette  to  arms  to  be  in  ready- 
ness,  and  that  the  billes  should  be  chaungd  into  pykes,  and 
bows  and  arrowes  into  muskitts  and  calyvers." 

One  of  the  earliest  entries  in  the  Hartland  Church  Accounts 
is  as  follows  : — 
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1597-8.  Receaved  of  Hughe  Nicholl  Symon 
Sherme  Gabriel  Hooper  and  Hughe 
Burdon,  Collectors  of  a  Rate  made 
for  the  buyinge  of  Armor  for  the 
Churche,  and  to  be  imploied  in  other 
affaires  for  her  ma}^  service  v"  viij*  ix* 

The  armour  is  nearly  always  referred  to  as  "  Church 
Armour,"  probably  because  it  was  kept  in  the  parvise  or 
room  over  the  north  porch — ^but  in  later  years  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  "  Parish  Armour."  Every  year  it  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  training — ^generally  at  Torrington,  but  sometimes 
Woolfardisworthy  or  Buckland  Brewer ;  and  twice  a  year 
it  had  to  be  viewed  by  the  constables,  and  a  report  as  to  its 
condition  made  to  the  justices. 

In  16 15-6  William  Deyman  of  Harton  was  paid  6d. 
**  for  making  cleane  y^  Church  Armor  and  placing  it  in  5^ 
Towne  hall,"  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  it  was 
merely  placed  there  temporarily  or  whether  it  was  permanently 
transferred  from  the  Church.  In  1623-4  an  old  corselet  was 
sold  for  i8s.  lod.,  and  in  1634-5  apparently  all  the  old  armour 
remaining  was  sold  "  at  j^-  the  pound." 

Two  distinct  types  of  soldiers  were  provided  for,  viz. 
pikemen  and  musketeers,  and  as  the  entries  often  refer  to 
both,  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  main  differences  between 
them.  The  pikeman  wore  a  corslet,  which  was  light  body 
armour  covering  the  breast  and  back,  and  a  morion,  which 
was  an  open  iron  helmet  turned  up  at  the  edges  and  peaked 
in  front  for  protecting  the  head.  The  throat  was  protected 
by  a  metal  collar,  called  a  gorget.  The  pikeman's  weapon 
was,  of  course,  the  pike,  a  plain  ash  staff  about  twelve  feet 
in  length  (whence  the  proverb  "  plain  as  a  pike-staff  "),  with 
a  narrow  spear-head  of  iron  or  steel.  He  was  also  provided 
with  a  short  straight  sword. 

The  musketeer  wore  a  doublet  or  jacket  of  leather,  and, 
if  he  could  get  it,  a  morion  or  similar  head-piece.  His  musket 
was  the  match-lock,  fired  by  the  lighted  end  of  a  twisted 
"  match "  or  cord,  prepared  with  saltpetre,  and  brought 
down  on  the  priming  by  a  lever.  It  was  a  heavy,  clumsy 
weapon,  and,  when  being  fired,  was  supported  upon  a  "  rest  " 
stuck  into  the  ground.    He  either  carried  a  powder  flask. 
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or  wore  a  bandoleer,  or  shoulder-belt,  on  which  hung  a  row 
of  little  wooden  cases,  each  containing  a  charge  of  powder ; 
and  at  his  right-hand  side  he  carried  a  bag  of  bullets  and  a 
**  touch-box,"  containing  the  priming  powder.  He  was  also 
furnished  with  a  dagger.  A  lighter  gun,  called  caliver, 
which  was  fired  from  the  shoulder,  was  occasionally  substituted 
for  the  musket ;  it  had  a  wheel-lock,  was  3  ft.  2  in.  long, 
and  usually  had  a  magazine  for  bullets  in  the  butt. 

The  following  is  a  selection  from  the  numerous  entries 
relating  to  the  subject : — 
I597"8-   Paid  to  Phillipe  May  for  makeinge  a 
Springe  for  the  Cocke  of  one  of  the 
Musquetes  vj** 
Paid  to  George  Husbande  for  three 
buUett  bagges  for  the  three  Churche 
Musquettes  xij** 
Paid  for  lace  to  fasten  the  lyninges  of 
the  Morians  belonging  to  the  Churche 
Corslettes  and  for  priming  yrons  for 
the  Churche  Musquettes  ij^ 
Paid  to  Phillipe  May  for  mending  of 
two  fflaskes  belonging  to  the  Churche 
Musquettes  xij^ 
Paid  to  Phillipe  May  for  a  plate  for  a 
fflaske  of  one  of  the  Churche  Mus- 
quettes vj'* 
Paid  to  Roger  Syncocke  for  mending 

the  head  of  one  of  the  Churche  pikes  j** 
Paid  for  a  Hilt  a  handle  and  a  Scabert 
for  a  sworde  and  for  mending  of  a 
dagger  of  the  Churche  ij' 
Paid  for  a  Gorgett  for  one  of  the 

Churche  Corslettes  iij' 
Paid  att  Exon'  for  a  Corslett  £Eur  [nished] 
and   three   musquettes  ffurnished 
saveinge  one  dagger  and  for  a  pike      vj"  xiij^  iiij^ 
Paid  for  bringing  the  same  from  Exon' 

to  Torrington  iiij'  iiij^ 

Paid  for  bringing  the  same  from  Torring- 
ton to  Hartland  xvj'* 
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Paid  for  a  Girdle  and  hanginges  for  one 
of  the  Churche  Armors  xij* 
1598-9.  Paid  to  John  Vely  in  allowance  of  mony 
wc^  he  had  paid  to  a  Commissioner  to 
inquire  uppon  the  Statute  of  Archerie  XX^ 

Paid  to  Richard  Cole  esquior  for  a 
Corslett  for  the  Churche  xxv* 

Paid  to  the  said  Richard  Cole  esq'  for 
one  hundred  poundes  of  gunpowder 
for  the  parishe  v 
to  William  Peard  for  hoopinge  of  a 
barrell  to  put  the  said  gunpowder  in  xij 

Paid  for  fetchinge  of  the  said  gunpowder 
from  Buckes  vj" 

Paid  the  xth  of  November  1598  for  the 
carriage  of  iij  mens  armor  att 
Torrington  when  the  souldiers  went 
into  Ireland  xij' 

Paid  for  the  amendinge  of  one  of  the 
Churche  Calivers  w*^  a  morian 
flaske  and  tichbox  and  other  furniture 
for  the  same  xj*  vij* 

Paid  for  arminge  of  two  of  the  Churche 
pikes  ij 

Paid  for  a  sworde  girdle  and  hanginges 
for  one  of  the  Churche  Corslettes  vj^ 

Paid  for  a  musquet  fur[nished]  except- 
ing a  dagger  xxx® 

Paid  more  for  a  pike  for  one  of  the 
Churche  Corslettes  iiij 

Paid  more  for  the  carriage  of  gunpowder 
matche  and  some  parte  of  the 
Churche  Armor  from  Hartland  to 
Southe  Tavistocke*  when  the 
Souldiers  went  firste  to  Plymmouthe  ij*  vj^ 

Paid  for  the  carriage  of  gimpowder 

from  Hartland  to  Okehampton  when 

the  tra5nied  souldiers  went  fourth 

vppon  the  second  Commandement  viij<* 

*Tavistock  is  presumably  called  "  Southe  Tavistoke "  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Tawstock. 
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Paid  for  a  Bagge  of  leather  and  another 
of  Canvas  to  Carry  the  gunpowder  in  xx* 

Paid  att  Plymmouthe  for  two  swordes 
for  the  Pyoners*  ix^  vj<* 

Paid  for  girdles  and  hanginges  for  the 
same  xvj<* 

Paid  for  a  blacke  billf  for  the  Pyoners  ij*  iiij<* 

Paid  for  a  passeporte  for  those  that 
brought  home  the  horses  from  Southe 
Tavistocke  w*^^  the  souldiers  did  ride 
when  they  went  firste  to  Plymmouthe  xij** 

1599-  1600.  Paid  for  a  dagger  for  the  Churche  ij« 

Paid  for  a  Corslett  sworde  and  dagger 
for  the  Churche,  and  for  carryinge 
the  same  home  from  Exceter  xxxj^  iiij<* 

Paid  to  Richard  Cole  esq"^  for  a  pike  for 
for  the  Churche  xiij^  iiij^ 

Paid  for  the  lyninge  of  two  Headpeeces 
belonginge  to  the  Churche  Corslettes 
and  for  krest  J  thred  and  wooll  for  the 
same  xvij* 

Paid  to  the  Cutler  for  makeinge  cleane 
of  the  Churche  Armor  and  for  a 
scabbert  for  a  sworde  xvj** 

Paid  for  the  lyninge  of  two  headpeeces 
belonging  to  the  Churche  Armor  xviij** 

1600-  I.    Receaued  for  two  Souldiers  Coates  an 

olde  Surplus  and  a  Raquett§  of  the 

Churche  goodes  w^^  were  solde  vj'  viij* 

Receaued  more  for  two  Souldiers  Coates 
solde  to  Edward  Hoydge  iij^  iiij** 

Paid  to  William  Caray  the  vij*^  of  June 
for  his  expences  in  viewinge  the 
parishe  Armor  by  the  assent  of  divers 
of  the  xxiiij**^  xvj** 

*  An  old  form  of  pioneer,  from  French  pionnier,  old  French  pion,  a 
foot-soldier,  but  especially  applied  to  sappers  and  miners. 

t  A  kind  of  halberd,  with  a  blade  something  like  a  billhook  ;  it  was 
painted  black  to  distinguish  it  from  other  kinds. 

t A  kind  of  linen  fabric,  elsewhere  written  crease.  §A  rochet. 

ITThe  "  Four-and-twenty,"  a  body  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  from  which  was  elected  every  four  years  four  "  Governors 
of  the  Church  Goods." 
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Paid  for  the  Cariage  of  the  Churche 
Armor  to  Wolfardisworthie  att  the 
traynmge  xij* 

Delivered  then  to  the  Trained  bonde 
(sic)  tenne  poundes  of  gunpowder  for 
the  parishe 

Pd  for  two  Calivers  for  the  parishe  for 
Ireland  service  xij® 

Paid  for  one  morian  for  the  same 
servdce  iiij* 

Paid  for  a  sworde  Girdell  and  Hanginges 

for  the  same  service  xx^ 

Paid  to  Hughe  Pruste  [High  Constable] 
in  allowance  of  monyes  by  him 
defraied  att  Barstable  towardes  the 
settinge  fourth  of  souldiers  for  her 
ma*®^  service  in  Ireland  and  for 
certaine  defectes  of  Armor  by  him 
supplied  as  it  appeareth  by  his  bill 
hereunto  annexed  xj^  ix^ 

Pd  to  William  Dejmian  for  car57inge  of 
Armor  to  Barstable  for  her  ma*®^ 
service  xij** 
1601-2.  Paid  to  the  Cutler  for  Dressinge  and 
Tr5niiminge  of  one  Corslett  of  the 
Churche  store 

Paid  for  a  gorgett  for  the  same  Corslett  ij^ 

Pd  to  the  same  Cutler  for  makinge  of  a 
brichpynne°  for  one  of  the  Churche 
Musquettes  and  for  makeinge  cleane 
of  the  same  ij^  iiij* 

Paid  to  the  same  Cutler  for  a  Chape^  for 
a  sworde  makeinge  cleane  of  the  same 
and  mendinge  of  a  fflaske  viij^ 

Paid  to  the  Cutler  for  a  musquett  fflaske 
and  Mowle*  for  the  same  xiij^  iiij** 

^Breech-pin,  a  pin  or  plug  for  closing  the  breech  end. 

I  Probably  the  transverse  guard  for  protecting  the  hand,  though 
the  word  more  usually  means  the  metal  plate  or  mounting  of  the  scab- 
bard or  sheath. 

*Probably  a  mould  for  casting  bullets. 
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Paid  for  two  morians  att  Exon'  and  for 
the  Cariage  home  of  the  same  ix® 

Paid  to  PhilUpe  Deyman  for  a  Titchbox  xij** 

Pd  for  viij  yeardes  of  blacke  ynckle*  for 
two  fElaskes  and  Titchboxes  belong- 
inge  to  the  Churche  Musquettes  vj* 

Pd  to  WilUam  Deyman  for  two  Cappes 
for  two  headpeeces  xvi** 

Paid  for  an  Arminge  swordef  v® 

Paid  to  the  Cutler  for  a  Bandalero  ij*  vj^ 

To  the  same  Cutler  for  settinge  of  a 
pynne  in  one  of  the  Churche  Mus- 
quettes ij** 

Paid  to  Richard  Yeo  for  xij  poundes  of 
gunpowder  xiij^  i]^ 

Paid  to  Richard  Yeo  for  3  poundes  of 
Matche  xij^ 

Paid  for  an  Arminge  sworde  vj* 

1604-  5.    Pd  to  Hurley  [?]  for  makeing  cleane  of 

the  Churche  Armor  ij^  iiij^ 

Pd  more  vnto  hym  for  two  Scabbertes 
for  two  of  the  Church  swordes  a 
scabbert  for  a  Dagger  and  a  Crosse 
for  the  same  ij^ 

Pd  to  Rich.  Juell  for  carrying  and  re- 
carrying  of  the  Church  Armor  to  and 
from  Wolfardisworthie  att  the  Muster  xx^ 

Pd  then  to  the  Mustermaster  for  his  ffee 

for  three  yeares  xj^  vj^ 

Pd  for  two  Beltes  and  two  sworde  girdles 

for  the  parish  ij^  viij^ 

1605-  6.    Pd  to  the  Petty  Constables  for  the 

Souldiers  pay  att  the  last  muster  att 
Wolfardisworthie  xxiij^iiij^ 
[  The  allowance  of  this  amount  was 
* '  respited  vntill  the  xxiiij  or  the  most 
parte  of  them  doe  meet  to  take  farther 
order  touching  the  same."] 

*  Inkle,  a  kind  of  linen  tape,  formerly  much  used, 
t  A  sword  forming  part  of  the  equipment. 
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160778.    Paid  to  W™-  Deyman  for  a  Cappe  for  a 

murrion  and  for  ffringe  for  the  same  xij** 
Pd  to  Phillipe  May  for  makeing  of  a 
moulde  and  for  vice  pynnes*  for  one 
of  y®  Church  Musquettes  xx* 

1608-9.        for  ffringes  for  the  Church  pikes  ij* 

1613-  4.   To  Humfrey  Skitch  for  casting  the 

bullets  vj* 
To  Justinian  Yeo  for  a  yeard  of  creasef 

to  make  2  Capps  for  the  2  Corslets  xij** 
Pd  to  William  Deyman  for  making  2 

Capps  vj* 
For  30"  of  Gunpowder  xl* 
For  2  barrels  to  carry  the  powder  xviij* 
For  my  expenses  to  ride  at  Torrington 

to  buy  y®  powder,  and  for  my  horse 

meate  x^ 
Pd  for  carrying  home  ye  last  powder  vj** 
For  leather  strapps  for  the  Armour  vj* 

1614-  5.    Pd  for  2  Spanish  pikes  with  their 

heads  xx* 

1615-  6.    Pd  for  a  new  Coate  to  be  worne  vnder 

the  Church  Armour  and  for  makeing 

of  it  iiij^  x<* 

1616-  7.  Paid  for  a  scabberd  for  the  Church 

sword  xij*^ 

1617-  8.    Pd  Thomas  Beare  for  carrying  the 

parishe  Armour  to  Earnest aple  iij^  iiij** 

Pd  for  straps  &  buckells  for  the  Corsletes  iiij** 

1618-  9.    Pd  to  William  Buse  for  mending  2 

Corslettes  of  the  parishes  by  com- 
maund  of  the  Captaine  at  Bam- 
[staple]  xiij*  iiij** 

Pd  Philip  Maye  for  makeing  cleane  the 
parishe  musquets  ij* 

Pd  for  oiling  and  keeping  cleane  of  the 
Church  Armour  this  yere  xvj* 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

*  Vice-pin,  a  screw  pin  for  fixing  the  breech-piece, 
t  A  kind  of  linen  fabric,  elsewhere  written  krest. 
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323.  The  Barnstaple  "Tome  Stone."— Some  improve- 
ments recently  carried  out  by  the  Council  near  Queen  Anne's 
Walk  on  the  Strand  at  Barnstaple  have  necessitated  the 
removal  of  this  ancient  stone  or  table  to  a  more  sheltered 
position :  and  incidentally  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  affix 
near  by  a  brass  plate  recording  the  history  of  this  interesting 
relic,  has  revived  interest  as  to  its  original  use  and  discussion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  its  traditional  local  name. 

The  table  is  of  Forest  of  Dean  Stone,  i  foot  io|  inches  in 
diameter  and  4i  inches  thick.  Its  original  date,  1633,  is 
established  from  the  inscription  on  the  rim  which  appears 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

lOHN  DELBRIDG  MAIER  RICHARD  FERIS  xM 
NICHOLAS   DELBRIDG  ALDERM 

and  the  Barnstaple  records  show  that  John  Delbridge  was 
Mayor  in  1633,  Richard  Ferris,  Mayor  in  1632,  and  therefore 
Ex-Mayor  in  1633,  whilst  Nicholas  Delbridge  had  been 
Mayor  in  1619  and  was  still  a  member  of  the  Corporation — 
he  died  in  1636. 

The  original  position  of  the  table  was  probably  on  the 
Kay  (Quay)  near  the  Kay  Hall,  that  being  the  Common 
Market,  and  close  to  the  ancient  Merchants'  Walk  or  Exchange 
which  existed  from  an  unknown  earlier  date,  and  is  now 
called  Queen  Anne's  Walk. 

In  the  Borough  Records  for  1653  there  was  an  entry  of 
a  sum  of  £2  paid  "  for  setting  up  the  Tome  Stone  on  the 
Kay  "  and  Gribble  in  his  Memorials  of  Barnstaple  (1830) 
notes  with  reference  to  this : — "  A  large  stone  so  called, 
used  (prior  to  this  date)  to  stand  on  the  quay,  from 
the  surface  of  which  it  was  raised  to  a  proper  height 
to  be  used  as  a  writing  table  by  merchants  and  others. 
Why  it  was  called  the  Tomb  Stone  cannot  be  discovered ; 
but  it  has  always  (as  far  as  is  known)  been  so  designated. 
Query, — ^was  the  stone  thus  termed  from  having  been 
fixed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  covering  of  a  sepulchre  ?  or,  was 
it  not  rather  known,  originally,  as  the  Town  Stone  ?  The 
substitution  of  '  Tome  '  for  Towne  or  Toune,  (both  old  ways 
of  writing  Town,)  is  very  supposable." 

The  late  J.  R.  Chanter  in  1879,     ^  paper  on  the  Bam- 
Y 
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staple  Records,  writes :  **  And  built  in  against  the  west 
wall  of  the  Hall  (viz.  the  Kay  Hall)  was  a  large  flat  slab  on 
a  pedestal  about  3  ft.  high,  traditionally  called  the  tome 
stone  or  town  stone,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  pay 
table,  or  for  jotting  down  reckonings,  and  which  was  only 
removed  in  1826;  so  late  as  1670  the  grand  inquest  made 
a  presentment  that  the  stone  W£ls  out  of  repair.  '  Item, 
prest.  Oppidum  Barn  pr  non  emend  Le  tumba  (Anglice  tome 
stone)  apud  porta  austr.*  " 

The  Quay  Hall  and  Water  Gate  or  West  Gate  were  removed 
in  1826  and  with  it  apparently  went  the  Tome  Stone,  but 
where  ?  Gribble  writes  in  1830  as  if  he  were  familiar  with 
it,  and  J.  R.  Chanter  writing  in  1879  way  suggests  that 
the  table  had  even  then  disappeared — ^nevertheless  nothing 
is  now  known  about  it  except  that  in  the  year  1900  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  H.  Ashton  among  the  old  rubbish  in  the 
Council's  store  yard.  With  the  consent  of  the  Council  a 
new  pedestal  was  provided  and  the  old  "  Tome  Stone  "  was 
re-erected  outside  Queen  Anne's  Walk  within  a  few  yards 
of  its  old  position. 

As  to  the  original  use  of  the  stone  or  table,  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  that  it  was  where  the  merchcints  settled  their 
bargains  as  were  the  Bristol  pillars  or  tables  ;  but  as  to  the 
correct  name  and  its,  meaning  opinions  will  differ.    F.  W.  C. 

324.    Cosserat  Family. — Is  anything  known  of  this  family  ? 
If  not,  the  following  may  be  of  interest : — 
Marriage  Licences,  Exeter  : — 

1733,  May  7.    Nathaniel  EHas  Cosserat  of  Exon.  ffuller,  and 
Mary  Taylor  of  the  same,  spinster. 

1734,  July  19.    Abraham  Cosserat  the  younger  of  Exon, 
merchant  and  Rebecca  Dewdney  of  the  same,  spinster. 

1734,  July  18.    Nathaniel  Dewdney  of  Clist  St.  Lawrence, 

Clerk  and  Ann  Drake  of  Exon,  spinster. 
1734,  July  18.    James  Cosserat  of  Exon,  gentleman,  and 

Anna  Drake  of  the  same,  spinster. 
1788,  April  14.    William  Fryer  of  St.  Edmunds  on  the 

Bridge,  Esqr.  and  Mary  Cosserat  of  St.  Olave's,  spinster. 
1788,  April  7.    George  Crowther  of  Shillingford,  Clerk  and 

Eleanor  Cosserat  of  Alphington,  spinster. 
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1799,  May  19.  Thomas  Kevill  of  Trevenon  House,  Cornwall, 
Esq.  and  Frances  Cosserat  of  St.  David's,  spinster. 

1800,  Nov.  7.  Joseph  Bealey  of  St.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  M.D., 
widower,  and  Charlotte  Lewis  Cosserat  of  St.  Sidwell's, 
spinster.* 

1813,  Oct.  9.  William  Tucker  of  Coryton  within  Kilmington, 
Esq.  and  Charlotte  Lewis  Bealey,  of  St.  David's,  both 
in  widowhood. 

1808,  Sept.  8.  James  Nathaniel  Poloquin  Cosserat,  Esq.,  of  Tor- 
mohun  and  Lucy  Browne  of  St.  Mary  Church,  spinster. 

1809,  June  26.  George  Poloquin  Cosserat  of  St.  Sidwell's, 
Clerk  and  Jane  Graham  Howorth  Graham  of  Littleham, 
spinster. 

Foster's  Alum.  Oxon. : — 

James  Cosserat  son  of  Abraham  of  Bideford,  Devon,  pleb., 

Exeter  Coll.,  Matric.  25  May,  1721,  age  19,  B.A. 

26  Feb.  1724-5,  M.A.  1728,  B.D.  1739,  D.D.  1750. 
George  Peloquin  Cosserat,  son  of  Nathaniel  EHas  of  Exeter, 

Devon,  Arm.,  Exeter  Coll.,  Matric.  19  June,  1798, 

age  18,  B.A.  1802,  M.A.  1808. 
George  Peloquin  Graham  Cosserat,  ist  son  of  George  Peloquin 

of  Bamford  Speke,  Devon,  Cler.,  Exeter  Coll.,  Matric. 

14  May,  1835,  age  19,  B.A.  1839,  ^-A.  1840,  rector  of 

Winfrith  Newburgh,  Dorset,  185 1. 
Boas'  Exeter  College  : — 

James  Cosserat,  Fellow  1728,  Rector  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford, 
1751,  died  7  March,  1760,  aged  61,  when  Senior  Fellow, 
buried  in  College  Chapel. 

George  Peloquin  Cosserat,  Rector  of  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Pancras,  Exeter. 

He  was  instituted  to  St.  Martin,  13  Oct.,  1827  and  to 
St.  Pancras,  29  Oct.,  1830.       A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

325.   Birdwood  Family. — (i)  James  Burdwood,  of  West 

Alvington,  b.  1626.    Married,  istly,  Margaret  who 

had  2  children   at   Plympton  and   died  at  Dartmouth ; 

2ndly,  Dorothy  who  was  marrie^  to  him  according 

to  his  own  MS.  note-book  (which  I  have)  on  the  27th  Aug., 
1655.  The  entry  merely  states  :  "  We  were  married  on 
Monday  the  27th  Aug.,  1655,  by  M.C." 
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I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  surnames  of  the  two  wives  in 
question.  Dorothy  Burdwood  died  at  Dartmouth,  where 
James  had  been  Nonconformist  Minister  of  St.  Petrox, 
"  Oct.  4, 1684,  being  Satterday  ....  in  her  sonne  Burdwood's 
house." 

(2)  Roger  Birdwood,  of  Kingsbridge,  said  to  be  grandson 
of  the  above  James  .  .  .  through  John  (eldest  son  of  James) 
and  EUzabeth  Bowen  his  wife,  married,  according  to  a  note 
handed  down  to  me,  "  Mary  Sawle  of  Penrice,  grand-daughter 
or  great  niece  of  Amy  Trevanion." 

Their  children  were  Roger,  who  married  Bridget  Ilbert 
and  was  afterwards  M.D.  and  Mayor  of  Totnes,  and  Richard, 
married  Anne  Travers,  and  was  an  Agent  H.E.I.C.,  and 
Mayor  of  Plymouth,  1796. 

I  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader  coming  across  the 
marriage  of  Roger  and  Mary  Sawle  in  any  register  would 
give  me  information.   She  may  have  been  a  Sawle  of  Totnes. 

Alan  R.  Birdwood. 

326.  Dame  Joan  Courtenay  of  Ashton. — ^Vivian's  Visita- 
tions of  Devon,  p.  246,  states  that  Sir  John  Courtenay,  second 
son  of  Sir  Philip  of  Powderham,  married  Joan,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Champernowne  and  widow  of  Sir  James  Chudleigh 
of  Ashton :  also  that  she  died  in  1419.  What  are  his 
authorities  ? 

Sir  William  Pole  certainly  gives  the  lady  the  same  parentage, 
but  Westcote  calls  her  Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Champemon  "  of  Beer  Ferrers  "  {sic). 

A  Calendar  of  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  for  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  complied  by  E.  A.  Fry  in  1906,  on  p.  41,  shows  an 
untitled  Inquisition  " — Proof  of  age  .  .  .  .  C.  50  ;  3  Hen.  VI." 
This  Inquisition,  under  the  recent  re-numbering,  is  now 
styled  "  Chancery  Inq.  P.M.,  Hen.  VI,  File  20  (50).  Philip 
de  Courtenay,  3  Hen.  VI.  Proof  of  age."  It  was  held  at 
Tiverton  on  February  12th,  1424/5  "  to  prove  the  age  of 
Philip,  son  of  John  de  Courtenay,  knt.,  brother  of  Richard 
Courtenay,  late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  deceased." 

The  witnesses  make  several  interesting  statements,  and 
all  agree  that  Philip  was  born  at  Ashton  and  baptized  in  the 
church  there.    He  was  21  on  the  feast  of  St.  Prisca  the  Virgin 
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(i8th  Jan.,  1424/5).  Sir  Philip  de  Courtenay,  his  grandfather 
was  a  god-father  and  had  a  dispute  with  the  other  god-father, 
WiUiam  I  (ow?),  as  to  seaHng  a  writing. 

Sir  PhiHp  also  had  an  altercation  with  his  son  John. 
The  latter,  at  one  deponent's  request,  gave  the  parishioners 
10  marks  to  remake  the  church  bells,  while  Sir  Philip,  at  the 
request  of  another,  a  churchwarden,  gave  £5  towards  repairing 
the  church. 

John  CoUe,  a  deponent,  was  servant  of  Richard  Champer- 
noun,  knt.,  father  of  the  mother  of  the  infant  Philip.  This 
CoUe  was  sent  by  his  master  to  Ashton  with  a  silver  cup,  with 
a  gilt  lid,  for  the  child's  mother. 

If  we  turn  to  the  printed  volumes  of  the  Exeter  Episcopal 
Registers,  we  find  that  in  1358  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ashton 
was  a  minor,  James  de  Chuddeleghe. 

His  overlord,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  had  sold  the  advowson 
to  Robert  de  Kirkham,  who  presented  for  that  turn. 

In  1361,  James  de  Chuddeleghe  himself  presented.  So 
he  was  probably  born  between  1337  and  1340.  His  last 
presentation  to  Ashton  was  made  in  1399-1400  ;  but  in  1401 
he  presented  to  Landcross  Rectory  (a  Beaumont  estate). 

In  1403  and  1404,  when  the  Rectors  of  Ashton  exchanged 
their  benefices  for  others,  John  Courtenay,  domicellus,  was 
styled  Patron  of  Ashton.  In  1433,  when  the  next  institution 
was  made,  Joan  Courtenay,  Lady  of  Aysshertone,  was  the 
Patroness. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  Joan  Champernoun,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard,  must  have  had  the  Ashton  estate 
settled  on  herself  for  life  after  the  decease  of  her  first  husband. 
Sir  James  Chudleigh.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  James  Chudleigh,  who  died  on  8th  February, 
1456/7,  and  of  his  brother  William  Chudleigh,  from  whom  the 
later  lords  of  Ashton  were  descended.  She  seems  to  have 
married  John  Courtenay  about  1402  and  to  have  continued 
in  residence  at  Ashton,  where  her  son  Philip  Courtenay  was 
born. 

Colonel  Vivian  says  that  Sir  John  Courtenay  died  before 
his  father,  i.e.  before  29th  July,  1406.  What  proof  is  there 
of  this  ? 

It  seems  probable  that  Joan  was  not  very  young  when 
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she  married  the  second  time.  Otherwise  she  could  hardly 
have  escaped  marrying  again.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  when  she  died,  and  who  made  the  next  presentation 
after  1433  to  Ashton. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  maternal  parentage 
of  James  Chudleigh  above-mentioned,  the  Harleian  Society's 
Visitation  of  Devon,  1564,  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joan, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard  Merton  and  relict  of  John 
Baunfield. 

This  is  impossible.  Sir  Richard  Merton  died  on  25th 
September,  1370,  leaving  four  daughters  his  co-heiresses  : 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Sir  Matthew  de  Stowille,  aged  19  ;  Joan, 
wife  of  John  Baunfile,  aged  16  ;  Agnes,  afterwards  married 
to  John  de  Brightle,  aged  14  ;  and  Agnes,  born  posthumously, 
the  only  child  of  Sir  Richard's  second  wife.  This  Joan 
survived  her  first  husband,  John  Bamfield,  and  also  her  last 
husband.  Sir  John  Pomeray,  who  died  14th  June,  1416. 

She  died  on  6th  June,  1420,  when  her  next  heirs  were 
found  to  be  Sir  Thomas  Stowell,  son  of  her  sister  Eleanor, 
and  Isabel  Cornu,  daughter  of  her  sister  Agnes  de 
Brightlegh. 

Her  youngest  sister  Agnes  had  died  unmarried  in  1382. 
Strange  to  say,  her  next  heir  was  found  to  be  Thomas  de 
Merton,  son  of  Thomas,  brother  of  Richard,  father  of  the 
said  Agnes  de  Merton.„  /  ,      n     ^       F.  B.  Prideaux. 

327.  Champernoun  of  Modbury. — ^The  pedigree  given 
in  Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon  of  this  family  appears  un- 
satisfactory. Is  no  information  obtainable  from  Public 
Records  about  the  two  wives  of  Sir  Richard,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
(p.  162)  ?  If  Alexander  was  the  only  son  from  Sir  Richard's 
first  marriage,  how  came  he  to  lose  the  paternal  inheritance 
of  Modbury  ?  How  could  Hugh,  his  nephew,  who  was  bom 
in  1416,  have  lived  to  1543  ?  Roger,  son  of  Alexander, 
presented  to  (East)  Portlemouth  in  1450,  so  did  not  die  in 
1422.  Martin  Ferrers  presented  to  Newton  Ferrers  in  1399. 
Is  it  certain  that  Alexander  Champernoun  was  his  son-in-law 
and  not  his  grandson  ? 

Sir  Richard  Champernoun  presented  several  times  to 
Portlemouth  and  Dodbrooke  Rectories  between  1383  and 
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1410.  Richard  Champernoun,  esq.,  presented  to  Dodbrooke 
in  1418/9,  while  Alexander  Champernoun,  esq.,  presented 
to  Portlemouth  in  1425/6.  F.  B.  Prideaux. 

328.  Hext  and  Pollard  Families. — On  page  204  Agnes 
Pollard  is  mentioned  as  "  Hext  of  Kingston  in  Haberton,  near 
Totness."  Can  any  reader  give  information  as  to  the  situation 
of  Kingston?  Westcote,  p.  553,  states  that  Lewis  Pollard 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hext,  of  Kingston  in 
Staverton. 

In  Worthy's  Ashburton,  Kingston  in  Staverton  is  mentioned 
as  having  belonged  to  the  Barnhouse  and  Rowe  families, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I  until  after  1743,  and  there  appears 
no  evidence  of  the  Hexts  having  possessed  it. 

Thomas  Hext's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  John  Ackland 
of  Landkey,  and  in  the  Visitation  of  the  County  in  1620,  in 
the  Ackland  Pedigree,  the  name  is  given  as  Thomas  Hert. 

Westcote,  p.  396,  states  that  at  Wonwell  in  the  parish  of 
Kingston,  near  Modbury,  dwelled  sometime  Hert. 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  the  Hexts  having  lived  near 
Kingston  ?  There  is  a  Hext  Moor  between  Kingston  and 
Bigbury,  and  Thomas  Hext  married  Jane  Fortescue,  daughter 
of  John  Fortescue,  of  W37mpstone,  a  few  miles  from  Kingston. 

Was  the  above  Thomas  Hext  the  Recorder  of  Exeter 
appointed  in  1482  ?  And  can  any  reader  say  when  he  died, 
and  where  he  was  buried  ?  In  Pridham's  Devonshire  Celebri- 
ties, p.  188,  Sir  Lewis  Pollard  is  stated  to  have  married  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hext  of  Staverton,  and  to  have  had 
II  sons  and  11  daughters,  whereas  Westcote,  p.  493,  states 
that  Sir  Lewis  Pollard  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Dunisford  or  Donesford,  and  had  11  sons  and  11  daughters, 
and  according  to  the  window  in  Kingsnympton  Church 
(where  were  painted  on  glass  the  judge,  his  wife,  and  22 
children,  by  the  wife's  own  hands,  according  to  Pridham) 
her  name  was  Elizabeth. 

Westcote,  p.  553,  mentions  a  Lewis  Pollard  who  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hext  of  Staverton,  and  gives  the 
names  of  only  11  children. 

Which  statement  is  correct  ?  And  who  was  the  heiress 
of  Donesford  ?  S.  Simpson. 
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329.  Christadelphians  (Thomasites). — ^According  to  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  this  reUgious  body  was  founded 
by  Dr.  John  Thomas  in  the  United  States  in  1833.  I  under- 
stand that  adherents  may  be  found  in  Mid-Devon.  Is  there 
any  Devon  literature  in  connexion  with  the  body  ? 

R.  B.  M. 

330.  Congregationalists. — I  should  be  much  obhged  for 
information  about  any  Devon  magazines  or  other  literature. 
Rev.  J.  Morley  Davies  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me 
(on  request)  a  copy  of  his  magazine,  the  Braunton  Messenger. 

R.  B.  M. 

[In  January,  1868,  a  monthly  magazine  was  started, 
with  the  title.  The  Hartland  Congregational  Chapel  Magazine. 
It  is,  however,  distinctly  disappointing,  for  it  gives  no  local 
news  whatever — ^not  even  of  the  doings  of  the  society  ;  indeed, 
the  only  local  matter  consists  of  the  names  of  the  pastor  and 
deacons,  the  hours  of  service,  etc.,  at  the  two  chapels  and 
Sabbath  School,  and  a  few  advertisements.  (See  "  Notes  of 
the  Past,"  No.  190 — "  The  Hartland  Independents,"  in  the 
Hartland  Chronicle,  No.  219,  Dec.  22nd,  1914). — Eds.] 

331.  Christian  Names  :  Florence  (female). — Should  not 
the  appearance  of  this  name  in  1410  {ante,  p.  297)  be  noted  as 
a  very  early  instance  ?  There  was  a  Florence  Windham  in 
1572  (Crisp,  Somerset  Wills,  vi.,  104)  a  Florence  Frank  in 
1617/8  {Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.,  1921,  pp.  60-61),  and  a  Florence 
RoUe  (Prince's  Worthies,  ed.  1870,  p.  708).  Were  there 
many  others  in  Devon  before  the  publication  of  Domhey  and 
Son  in  1848  ?  R.  B.  M. 

332.  Parkgate,  Tavistock. — Is  the  position  of  this  house 
known  ?  It  was  (until  her  death  in  June,  1658)  the  residence 
of  Martha,  Lady  Button,  mother-in-law  of  William  Strode 
(son  of  Sir  Richard  Strode)  and  a  relative  of  John  Arscott  of 
Tetcott.  Lady  Button's  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Col.  Edward 
Harley,  sold  the  house  in  November,  1658,  at  "  a  lusty  price." 

^       y/]K(p  R.  B.  M. 

333.  Exmouth,  Etching  of. — Can  any  reader  give  additional 
particulars  as  to  an  etching  (engraved  surface  9  in.  by  5f  in.) 
entitled  :  "  Exmouth — Cambridge.  Published  by  W.  Mason, 
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Profile  Painter  and  Print  Seller  1820  "  and  signed  "  C.  W. 
Bampfylde  fct."  ? 

It  depicts  the  old  Chapel  of  Ease,  which  stood  on  Chapel 
Hill  and  was  the  predecessor  of  the  later  classic  building 
which  disappeared  in  favour  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  on  a 
different  site.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  thatched 
cottages,  and  the  view,  looking  N.W.,  takes  in  the  Exe  with 
Topsham  and  Exeter  shown. 

The  etching,  which  much  resembles  the  painting  now  in 
the  Church  Hall,  Exmouth,  was,  I  believe,  one  of  a  series. 

H.  Stone. 

334.  Chapel  Street,  Exeter. — ^This  presumably  takes  its 
present  name  from  the  Episcopal  Chapel  (Bedford  Church) 
which  abuts  on  it.  Previously  it  was  known  as  Egypt  Lane. 
Through  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  T.  M.  Snow,  Clerk  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  I  have  inspected  a  lease  of  18 14 
wherein  this  thoroughfare  is  described  as  Johnasses  Lane. 

What  is  known  as  to  this  appellation  ?     H.  Stone. 

335.  The  Exeter  Pie-Man. — ^An  impression  of  a  woodcut 
4j  inches  high,  with  this  title,  shows  a  profile  portrait,  half- 
length. 

The  man  wears  a  very  high  silk  hat  with  well-curved  brim ; 
he  has  on  a  high  collar  with  cravat,  and  a  coat  with  a  very 
full  collar  turned  back. 

His  left  arm  is  employed  in  holding  a  basket,  and  the  sleeve, 
midway  between  shoulder  and  elbow,  is  tied  in. 

Was  he  any  celebrity  in  his  day  to  warrant  this  portrait  ? 
It  may  be  about  one  hundred  years  old.  H.  Stone. 

336.  Exeter  Members  of  Parliament. — ^Have  any  poll  books 
or  other  records  of  the  1754  and  1761  elections  for  Exeter  been 
preserved  ?  In  Jenkins'  History  there  are  references  to 
keen  contests  on  both  these  occasions,  John  Tuckfield  and 
John  Walter  being  the  successful  candidates.  I  should  also 
be  grateful  for  particulars  of  the  1695  and  1710  elections. 

J.  J.  A. 

337.  Horned  Sparables,  Swymbridge.— Can  any  reader 
give  the  derivation  or  explain  the  above  place-name  which 
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occurs  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  1810,  and  by  what  name  is 
it  known  to-day,  as  nothing  Hke  the  above  words  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Directory  under  Swimbridge. 

F.  W.  Askham. 

338.  Morebath  Wardens'  Accounts. — ^The  "  Glossarial 
Index  "  is  so  lacking  in  explanations  of  the  unusual  words 
and  expressions  that  I  venture  to  think  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  submit  a  number  of  instances  which  that  Index  misses 
over,  in  the  hope  of  their  being  cleared  up  by  the  kind  help 
of  readers  of  D.  &C.N.&  Q. 

In  my  first  list  I  will  take  them  in  order  of  date  : — 

(1)  p.  I,  1.  9  from  foot,  "  The  cownte  of  Robt.  at  more  & 
Jac.  Tywell  .  .  .  the  iiij  day  in  August  madyn." 

(2)  p.  4,  1.  2,  "  ye  talowe  of  on  lame  "  ("  lame  towe  " 
frequently  occurs,  and  is  explained  in  the  Glossary  as 
the  wool  of  a  lamb.) 

(3)  P-  5»  1-  i»  "  for  mending  of  ye  bell  collers  &  for  thoggis." 

(4)  P-  5>  1-  5,  "  ye  wyvyn  taper/' 

(5)  P-  5>  1-     "  a  pere  of  twystis  for  ye  hache." 

(6)  p.  13, 1.  19,  "  y®  Syler  for  hys  wagis." 

(7)  p.  13, 1.  26,  "  for  payntjmg  of  y®  stekyttis." 

(8)  p.  15, 1.  20,  "  The  marke  of  Sent  Antoni  ys  scheppe  ys 
a  nevyll  yn  y^  nere  ere." 

(9)  p.  18,  last  line,  "  for  naylis  to  nayle  y®  lede  &  y®  borde 
of  ye  voute."  W.  S.  B.  H. 

[These  Accounts  are  certainly  worthy  of  a  better  glossary, 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  further  instalments  of  queries. 
Most  in  the  present  list,  however,  do  not  seem  to  present 
much  difficulty. 

(1)  madyn  is  simply  made.  The  account  made  on  4  Aug. 
Cp.  p.  16,  1.  6  from  foot :  "  The  cownte  .  .  .  y®  sonday  a 
fore  all  hallow  day  madyn  hyt  schulde  be  but  hyt  was  madyn 
in  die  omn  storum  [All  Saints  Day]  hoc  an°  "  ;  p.  123,  last 
line :  "  The  cownte  .  .  .  madyn  a  pon  Sent  Peter's 
day." 

(2)  The  tallow  of  one  lamb.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  has  any  connection  with  lame  towe," 
lambs'  wool. 

(3)  thoggis  is  a  slip  for  thonggis,  i.e.  thongs,   Cp.  p.  iii, 
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1.  5  :  "for  lether  &  fhonggys  to  mende  y®  bell  collers  w*  all." 

(4)  The  wives'  taper  (see  Index),  probably  a  taper  which 
was  usually  provided  by  the  wives  of  the  parish.  Cp.  St. 
Mary,  Cambridge,  1536  :  "  Resceyved  of  the  wyffes  that 
Gadir  for  our  ladylyght  xxxvijs.  iiijd."  (Cox,  Churchwardens' 
Accounts,  p.  167). 

(5)  twystis  are  the  looped  or  eyed  portions  of  the  ordinary 
hook  and  eye  door  or  gate  hangings.  (See  Elworthy,  West 
Som.  Word-Book,  p.  318).  The  word  is  generally  associated 
with  its  counterpart,  hooks,  e.g.  p.  127,  "  a  pere  of  hokis  & 
twystis."  *'  Hooks  and  twists "  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Hartland  Church  Accounts,  hache  or  hatch  is  a  half-door. 
The  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  quotes  from  Churchwardens'  Accounts, 
1707  :  *'  P*^  for  gimels  [hinges]  for  hatch  in  chancell." 

(6)  Syler  is  possibly  ceiler,  the  man  who  made  the  ceiling 
(pron.  syling)  over  the  altar.  Cp.  p.  26,  1.  7  from  foot : 
"  Thys  ij  p'ssons  causyd  y^  sylyng  a  gainst  y®  syde  auter 
to  be  madyn  to  there  frenddis  costis  ;  "  p.  61, 1.  29,  "  payment 
for  y^  tabernakyll  of  sent  iorge  &  y^  sylyng." 

(9)  voute  should  be  vonte,  i.e.  font,  though  the  more  usual 
form  of  the  word  seems  to  be  vaunte  or  vawnte. 

We  can  suggest  no  explanation  for  (7)  or  (8). — ^Eds.] 

339.  The  Oldest  Cricket  Club  House.— The  North  Devon 
Cricket  Club  has  recently  celebrated  its  centenary.  According 
to  the  Western  Weekly  News  of  11  Aug.,  1923  :  "  This  veteran 
among  cricket  clubs  was  founded  in  1823  at  Barnstaple,  but 
since  1837  its  headquarters  have  been  Instow,  where  the 
ground  overlooks  the  estuary  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge.  The 
club  house,  a  picturesque  thatched  building,  is  probably  the 
oldest  cricket  club  house  in  continuous  use  in  the  world." 
Can  this  claim  be  refuted  ?  What  other  cricket  clubs  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  have  completed  their  centenary  ? 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

340.  Legend  of  Buckfast.— In  the  January  number  of 
Chimes  (Vol.  iii..  No.  9),  a  Benedictine  Quarterly  Review 
published  at  Buckfast  Abbey,  is  printed  a  description  of  the 
Abbey  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Gale,  the  last  lay  owner  of  the 
Abbey  lands  and  ruins. 
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This  is  headed  by  the  following  quotation  : — 

"  And  from  its  Casements  one  might  see 
A  prospect  rich  and  rare  ; 
The  grey  old  Church  of  Buckfastleigh 

Upreared  by  pious  care  ; 
And  Dartmoor  in  the  distance,  or 

The  eye  would  rest  upon 
The  rugged  front  of  many  a  Tor, 
Or  Holne  or  Scoradon." 

(Legend  of  Buckfast.    Tjrtle  II.,  verse  3). 

The  editor  of  Chimes  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  full  text 

of  this  "  Legend  of  Buckfast."    He  also  wished  to  ascertain 

the  present  ownership  and  position  of  the  "  many  excellent 

pictures  "  of  the  Abbey  which  are  referred  to  as  adorning 

the  modern  house.  Eds. 

341.  Spindle- Whorl  (XL,  p.  25,  par.  15). — ^The  specimen 
found  in  1919  and  noted  in  D.  &  C.  N.&  Q.  was  given  to  the 
Totnes  Antiquarian  Society  by  the  Misses  Carew.  Mr. 
Albert  Hawkins  has  sent  me  another  whorl  recently  found 
by  Mr.  Peter  Hannaford  on  Cuming  Farm  in  the  parish  of 
Rattery,  north-east  of  the  old  Bulkamore  iron  mine.  The 
whorl  is  slightly  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  former  specimen 
and  measures  inch  diameter  by  |  inch  thick  :  the  hole  is 
a  little  more  than  J  inch.  The  material,  a  pale  brown  sand- 
stone with  rather  less  grit  than  the  other,  is  not  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Found  when  hoeing  mangels  in  the  second 
field  south  of  Wortley  Barn,  just  above  the  200  ft.  contour, 
like  the  previous  instance  found  in  the  same  parish  in  a 
turnip  field,  can  any  suggestion  be  made  as  to  when  these 
small  indestructible  relics  of  former  industry  were  last  used  ? 
The  second  find  has  been  made  about  i|  miles  north,  as  the 
crow  flies,  of  the  site  of  the  previous  discovery  at  Venton 
Hills.  The  careful  record  of  such  finds  is  of  archaeological 
interest,  and  identification  of  the  stone  and  comparison  with 
the  material  of  which  others  are  made  might  make  it  possible 
to  locate  the  spot  where  these  early  aids  to  the  spinning 
industry  were  manufactured.  The  last  find  has,  at  my 
suggestion,  been  kindly  presented  to  the  Totnes  Antiquarian 
Society.  Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

342.  West  Country  Clock  and  Watchmakers  (XL,  p.  166, 
par.  228,  et  ante), — I  have  obtained  several  fresh  names  of 
Devon  clockmakers : — 
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13 17.    Robert  Fitzwalter,  repairer  of  the  Organ  and  Clock 

in  Exeter  Cathedral. 
1377-8.    J.  Gifford  "  mended  le  Clokke  "  in  the  Cathedral, 

Exeter. 

1647.   —  Grincking,  Watchmaker,  Exeter. 
1689.    Stephen  Mallett  (Devon)  apprenticed  to  John 
Trubshaw,  Clockmakers'  Company  (Junior  Warden, 


343.  West  Country  Clock  and  Watchmakers  (XI.,  p.  166, 
par.  228,  et  ante). — Since  the  last  notes  on  this  subject  appeared 
I  have  come  across  grandfather  clocks  by  the  following 
makers  :  W.  Burnecle,  Appledore  ;  Francis  Lyon,  Bideford  ; 
John  Nottle,  Oakhampton  (two,  one  of  which  has  an  hour 
hand  only)  ;  Rich.  Passmore,  Barnstaple  (See  ix.,  p.  205, 
where  initial  only  is  given),  and  Phil.  Walton,  Halsworthy. 


344.   Sir  George  Cary  of  Newparke,  co.  Southampton 

(XL,  Supplement — "  The  House  of  Stuart  and  the  Cary 
Family  "). — Captain  Lionel  Cary  has  sent  us  the  following 
notes  which  explain  the  above  title,  by  which  Sir  George 
Cary  was  known  before  he  purchased,  on  29th  December,  1662, 
the  site  and  ruined  Abbey  of  Torre  and  thus  reinstated  his 
family  in  the  district  where  from  1375-1654,  i.e.  for  279  years, 
they  possessed  the  manor  of  Cockington ;  and  now  since 
1662,  i.e.  for  261  years,  have  owned  Torre  Abbey. 

The  Victoria  History  of  Hampshire  states  :  "  New  Forest 
Hundred,  New  Park,  Brockenhurst,  is  Crown  property  and 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  1484,  when  the  custody  of  the  King's 
Park  called  New  Park  was  granted  to  John  Horton  alias 
Huton.  In  a  survey  of  1615  (?  see  below)  it  is  described  as 
divided  with  pales,  lodges  and  ditches  into  several  meadows 
and  pastures  and  containing  416  acres  and  12  perches  with 
lodge,  stables  and  appurtenances  worth  yearly  £100 ;  the 
timber  trees  and  beech  trees  in  the  park  being  in  number 
498.    The  Park  and  Lodge  are  in  the  tenure  and  occupation 


1714). 

1760.    Thomas  Upjohn,  Exeter. 

1800.   Steavens,  Exeter. 

1806.    John  Upjohn,  Exeter. 
1826.   Keys,  Exeter. 


Inkerman  Rogers. 


R.  Pearse  Chope. 
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of  Sir  George  Carye  who  hath  fully  stocked  the  same  with 
cattle  and  horses.  The  oak  and  beech  trees  within  the  park 
marked  out  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  are  in  number  270.  In 
1670  it  was  added  to  by  Charles  II  for  the  reception  of  red 
deer  from  France  and  subsequently  granted  as  a  farm  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Lord  Warden." 

As  Captain  Cary  points  out  there  must  be  some  mistake 
in  the  above  date,  1615  ;  and  in  view  of  the  abstract  given 
from  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  [see  Supplement  p.  28]  the 
year  has  either  been  mis-read  or  mis-printed  for  1665  :  unless 
he  also  held  the  appointment  in  1655,  in  which  year,  or  1656, 
Sir  George  Cary  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Wells  esquire,  of  Brambridge,  Hants.  This  Sir 
George  Cary  was  born  in  1611  and  knighted  in  1632  [see 
Supplement  p.  23].  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Cary  of 
Stantor  and  died  in  1678  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Tormohun  church.  We  know  of  only  one  other  Sir  George 
Cary,  known  as  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  who  died 
s.p.  at  Cockington,  19  Feb.,  1617.  He  made  his  will  7th 
August,  1614,  and  certainly  neither  in  this  document  nor  in 
any  other  record  of  his  possessions  is  New  Park,  Hampshire, 
mentioned. 

Captain  Cary  sends  one  other  reference  to  a  place-name 
or  district  named  "  Carys,"  the  residence  and  property  of 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Hermann  Bowden  Smith,  which  it  is 
suggested  takes  its  name  from  John  Cary  who  held  the  office 
of  riding  forester  to  Charles  II  [Abstract  of  Claims  in  the 
New  Forest,  266].  This  may  refer  to  John  Cary  born  1620, 
brother  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Henry  Cary,  last  of  Cockington 
and  fourth  son  of  George  Cary  by  EHzabeth,  dau.  of  Sir 
Edward  Se^ymour,  Bart.,  of  Berry  Pomeroy ;  or,  more  likely, 
it  is  John,  the  third  son  of  Sir  George  Cary  of  New  Park  and 
Torre  Abbey,  who  was  born  7th  December,  1657,  ^.nd  died  at 
Lisbon,  1732.  He  went  to  Portugal  with  the  Queen  Dowager, 
married  a  Portuguese  lady,  Anna  Vasconcelos,  and  left  five 
children.  As  we  are  told  that  the  Park  was  added  to  by 
Charles  II.  in  1670  ;  that  the  same  monarch  appointed  a 
John  Cary  as  forester ;  and  as  the  King  died  6th  February, 
1685,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  above  John  Cary,  who 
accompanied  Catherine  of  Braganza  on  her  return  to  her 
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native  country,  was,  as  stated,  the  same  individual,  third 
son  of  the  first  Gary  of  Torre  Abbey. 

Sir  George  Gary  of  New  Park  and  Torre  Abbey  was 
married  three  times,  the  Devonshire  estate  being  inherited 
by  Edward  Gary,  son  of  his  second  wife,  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir 
Gharles  Manners,  who  left  two  other  children,  Gecilia  and 
George,  all  born  more  than  ten  years  before  the  family 
returned  to  Devonshire.  Interest,  therefore,  rather  centres  in 
the  third  wife,  who  brought  up  nine  children  at  Torre  Abbey, 
the  last  three  daughters  being  born  there ;  and  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  house  when  William  of  Orange  landed  on  the 
5th  November,  1688.  This  lady,  who  survived  her  husband 
nineteen  years  and  was  buried  in  Tormohun  Ghurch  3rd 
January,  1697,  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wells, 
esquire,  of  Brambridge,  Hampshire.  Gaptain  Gary  has 
collected  many  notes  upon  the  history  of  this  family.  Staunch 
Roman  Gatholics,  they  suffered  much  persecution.  The  grand- 
father of  Elizabeth  was  Gilbert  Welles,  who,  in  June  1582, 
was  imprisoned  in  Winchester  gaol  and  died  in  1598.  On  ist 
Nov.,  1591,  a  priest  was  taken  saying  mass  at  the  house  of 
Swithin  Welles,  the  youngest  brother  of  Gilbert,  in  the  presence 
of  his  wife.  The  great  aunt  of  Elizabeth,  although  indicted, 
was  reprieved,  but  died  in  prison  in  1602.  Swithin,  ^  was 
condemned,  with  all  the  others,  and  executed  5th  Dec,  1591. 

The  parents  of  Sir  George  Gary's  wife  were  Thomas,  son 
and  heir  of  Gilbert  Welles,  who  died  1630  ;  and  Isabel,  dau. 
of  John  Seborne,  of  Sutton,  co.  Hereford.  Elizabeth  had 
four  brothers  and  three  sisters.  In  1636  Brambridge  was 
restored  by  Gharles  I  to  Gilbert,  the  eldest  brother;  was 
again  confiscated  and  again  restored  to  Thomas,  grandson 
of  Gilbert.  Henry,  the  great-grandson,  by  will  2nd  Aug., 
1762,  demised  Brambridge  and  his  other  estates  to  his  cousin 
Walter  Smythe  of  Acton  Burnell,  Shropshire.  It  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  this  owner,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  made  the 
house  at  Twyford  celebrated  for  her  marriage  to  George  IV. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 

345.  Windmills  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (XII.,  p.  65,  par. 
71,  et  ante). — ^A  windmill  close  to  the  sea  front  at  Teignmouth 
(near  the  site  of  the  War  Memorial)  is  mentioned  in  a  map 
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of  Teignmouth  dated  1759,  reproduced  in  Mr.  Hubert  Parry's 
Notes  on  old  Teignmouth,  opposite  p.  36.  The  original  map 
appears  to  be  in  the  Estate  Office  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  (See 
Mr.  Parry's  Introductory  Note).  A  note  on  the  map  reads : 
"  Here  anciently  stood  a  windmill  which  is  a  boundary 
between  the  manor  of  E.  Teignmouthe  and  part  of  the  manor 
of  Kenton  in  the  same  parish.  N.B. — ^This  windmill  was  in 
the  manor  of  East  Teignmouth. ^,/(y^^.p  ^' 

346.  St.  Sidwell  (XII.,  p.  248,  par.  233  and  p.  -2^,  par. 
296). — I  am  much  obliged  to  J.  F.  C.  for  his  prompt  reply  to 
my  query.  The  identification  of  Sidwell  with  Sedrida  of 
Bede  was  suggested  by  a  correspondent  who  professed  to 
have  seen  something  of  the  kind  in  the  Bollandist  writings  ; 
it  is  hardly  a  probable  one.  But  is  Sidwell  (or  "  SitovoUa  ") 
named  in  Wormonoc's  life  ?  In  so  many  conflicting  accounts 
of  this  Saint  (not  only  that  of  Oliver),  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  point  of  agreement,  viz.,  that  her  identity  is  very  obscure. 
In  at  least  four  cases  of  saintly  ladies  (Sativola,  Wulvella, 
Urith,andOsyth),  we  seem  to  have  almost  the  same  sequence  : 
a  devout  heiress,  a  wicked  stepmother,  deluded  assassins,  a 
crime  committed  near  a  shrine,  and  a  head  carried  in  the  hand. 
There  are,  I  admit,  some  points  of  variation,  but  the  similarity 
of  the  stories  is  remarkable,  and  they  may  be  based  on  a 
single  original  tragedy.  Is  there  any  phonological  connexion 
between  the  names  "  Sidwell  "  and  "  Headwell  "  ?  There 
was  a  tendency  during  the  transition  from  Ancient  British 
to  Old  Welsh  for  initial  s  to  become  h,  and  this  seems  to 
strengthen  the  argument  in  favour,  of  placing  Sidwell  or 
Sativola  in  the  fifth  century  instead  of  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth.  But  we  have  also  the  statement  that  Paul  (her 
alleged  brother)  was  a  fellow  pupil  with  David  and  Gildas 
under  Illtyd.  This  would  bring  him  well  into  the  sixth 
century.  The  cheerful  disregard  for  dates  which  hagiologists 
display  makes  it  difficult  to  fit  .their  narratives  into  any  sort 
of  historical  framework.       ^  k(  / 1 )  j  .  P  •  '  ^  •       J-  J-  A. 

347.  Bracton's  Grave  (XII.,  p.  273,  par.  263  ;  pp.  305-6, 
pars.  302-3). — ^With  reference  to  the  remarks  ante  pp.  305-6, 
par.  303  :•— 

(i)    The  reflections  on  mediaeval  English   kings  and 
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officials  have  no  application  to  the  appointment  of  a  rector 
to  Combe-in-Teignhead  in  1259.  The  rector  was  presented 
by  the  patrons,  Sir  Giles  de  Clyfford  and  his  wife  (See  Bishop 
Bronescombe's  Register  (print),  p.  126). 

(2)  The  meaning  of  the  word  dominus  as  apphed  to  Devon 
clergy  of  the  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  Register,  So 
far  as  these  clergy  are  concerned,  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
say  that  dominus  is  used ' '  indiscriminately. ' '  On  the  contrary 
the  contrast  between  dominus  (B.A.)  and  magister  (M.A.)  is 
most  carefully  maintained  (See  ih.  pp.  25,  83,  97,  112).  We 
find  that  the  rector  of  Buckerell  has  the  rank  of  dominus 
(ih.  p.  38),  while  the  rectors  of  Dartington  and  Tawstock  have 
the  rank  of  magister  {ih.  pp.  64,  84). 

(3)  The  case  in  1260  was  known  to  me  before  attention 
was  called  to  it.  This  case  has  no  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  Bracton,  the  legal  writer,  was  Chancellor  of  Exeter 
Cathedral.  According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction, 
the  word  dominus  must  have  one  and  the  same  meaning 
wherever  it  occurs  in  Bronescombe's  Register,  unless  the 
context  forbids.  It  would,  therefore,  be  erroneous  to  apply 
the  special  meaning  "  judge "  to  the  expression  "  coram 
domino,"  unless  the  context  forbids  the  general  meaning, 
"  B.A."  Does  the  context  forbid  ?  Most  certainly  not. 
The  governing  words  have,  however,  been  omitted  from  the 
quotation  {ante,  p.  306).  These  words  are  :  "  et  est  amica- 
biliter  compositum  inter  eos."  The  action  was,  then,  a 
friendly  one  and  may  well  have  come  before  the  rector  of 
Combe-in-Teignhead  as  arbitrator.  When  Bronescombe's 
registrar  means  "  judge,"  he  does  not  leave  any  doubt  about 
his  meaning  (See  p.  98  of  the  Register  (print). 

R.  B.  M. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editors  I  have  been  permitted 
to  deal  with  R.B.M.'s  notes  above. 

The  title  of  dominus  is  applied  to  the  King,  a  bishop, 
a  lord  of  the  manor,  and  to  various  persons  of  rank.  In 
pleading  before  the  King's  Justices  they  are  apparently 
customarily  addressed  as  Sir,  or  rather  Sire,  as  Anglo-French 
was  used,  and  are  often  referred  to  by  the  same  title,  which 
would  naturally  be  represented  in  Latin  by  Dominus.  (See 
BoUand  on  Year  Books,  pp.  58,  62  ;  Maitland's  Introduction 
z 
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to  Year  Books  of  i  and  2  Edward  I.  [Selden  Society],  e.g., 
p.  xiv,  Sir  Roger  de  Thurkelby,  Sir  Gilbert  de  Preston,  etc.) 

In  judicial  appointments  entered  on  the  Patent  Rolls  no 
title  is  given  to  Henry  de  Bratton,  the  King's  justice,  as  far 
as  my  searches  of  the  Calendars  extended,  1232-70.  During 
the  same  period  Simon  de  Walton,  another  King's  Justice, 
is  always  styled  Magister. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  Bale,  a  sixteenth  century 
writer,  to  see  in  what  sense  he  used  "  utriusque  juris  professor," 
— ^i.e.  Professor  of  Canon  and  Civil  Laws,  not  common  law, 
R.B.M.  has  copied  the  slip  in  D.A.T.  xv,  183, — ^whether  as 
a  professor  at  Oxford,  successor  to  Vacarius,  or  as  a 
degree  conferred  by  Oxford  or  some  continental  university. 
At  Bologna  teachers  affected  the  title  of  doctor,  professor, 
and  dominus.  (See  Rashall's  History  of  the  Universities,  etc., 
ii,  p.  212).  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  allow  us  to 
dogmatize  on  the  custom  elsewhere  or  generally  as  to  the  use 
of  these  styles  and  the  rank  they  indicate. 

With  two  other  justices  Henry  de  Bratton  witnessed  a 
charter  in  1259,  wherein  all  three  are  entitled  Sirs.  (Calendar 
of  Patent  Rolls,  p.  527.) 

An  Assize  of  Novel  Disseisin  was  a  strictly  formal  process 
of  law  ;  a  judge  was  appointed  by  the  King's  writ,  recognitors 
were  summoned  and,  after  hearing  the  case,  rendered  a  verdict. 
It  might  be  amicably  composed,  est  amicaUliter  compositum, 
as  in  modern  times  a  case  is  amicably  settled  with  the  judge's 
sanction.  Under  no  circvmistances — ^least  of  all  in  a  dispute 
between  two  great  personages  like  Tracey  and  the  Bishop — 
would  a  case  of  Novel  Disseisin  be  brought,  for  friendly 
arbitration,  before  a  parish  priest  as  such,  especially  as  the  year 
before  Henry  de  Bracton  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  seven 
persons  to  whom  were  to  be  committed  all  special  justiciaries. 
(See  Maitland's  Introduction  to  Bracton' s  Note  Book,  p.  20). 
We  know  from  the  Rolls  that  he  was  engaged  at  this  period 
in  taking  similar  assizes  in  the  Western  Counties. 

The  two  paragraphs  in  Bronescombe's  Register,  pp.  28. 
98,  were  simply  transcripts  of  official  legal  docimients,  entered 
as  matter  of  record.  A  scribe  would  not  be  likely  to  alter 
a  title  therein  contained  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to 
episcopal   usage,    as   adopted  in  records  of  institutions, 
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even  if  Br  acton  had  been  a  magister.  The  "  Justiciar 
AngUe "  of  the  1259  document  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  a  Justice  of  Assize — ^it  happens  to  be  an 
interesting  instance  of  the  use  of  the  title,  revived  in  1258,  for 
the  Chief  Justiciary :  Capitalis  Justiciarius  was  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  R.B.M.  will  find  instructive 
the  quotation  from  Br  acton  relating  to  the  duties  of  justices — 
including  the  hearing  of  Assize  of  Novel  Disseisin — ^translated 
in  Sir  Travers  Twiss's  Introduction  to  De  Legibus,  pp.  xxxiii, 
et  seq. 

Among  the  entries  in  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  for  1269 
is  one  mentioning  "  Henry  de  Bratton,  sometime  King's 
Justice."  If  the  word  in  the  original  Roll  is  quondam,  it 
suggests  the  inference,  though  it  is  no  proof,  that  he  was  then 
dead.  His  close  connexion  with  Witham  Priory,  which 
appears  to  have  ceased  about  1268,  might,  if  thoroughly 
investigated,  throw  some  light  on  the  date  of  Bracton's 
death.    Other  confirmatory  items  might  be  found. 

The  relevance  of  royal  actions  was  to  account  for  a  person 
holding  livings  in  dioceses  as  far  apart  as  Exeter  and  Lincoln. 
John  de  Rye,  "  the  King's  enemy,"  held  Gosberton — ^in  1266 
his  lands  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  and  in  1267 
Rye  obtained  a  pardon  and  restoration  of  lands. 

The  career  of  the  great  judge,  William  de  Ralegh,  presents 
a  parellel  to  that  of  Bracton,  and  he  held  the  country  living 
of  Bracton,  as  is  well-known.  It  is  evident  from  Turner's 
statement  in  Introduction  to  Year  Books,  16  Edw.  III., 
Selden  Soc,  vol.  xxii,  p.  xviii,  that  in  the  13th  century  a  con- 
siderable number  of  judges  held  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  we  have  these  facts  relating  to  the 
identification  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Jurist : 

PRO. — (a)  The  death  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Jurist  from  public  records  practically 
coinciding,  confirmed  by  the  appointments  of  successors 
to  both  ecclesiastical  and  juridical  offices.  [These 
were  sufficient  to  convince  Maitland's  legal  mind.] 
(h)  A  saint's  name  was  supplanted  by  a  person's  name 
in  the  designation  of  an  altar  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  the 
only  instance,  i.e.  Bracton's  or  Bratton's  Altar,  which 
name  it  retained  in  Chapter  documents  for  centuries. 
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(c)  The  only  souls  specified  to  be  prayed  for  thereat  were 
Bracton,  Wyger,  his  supposed  executor,  and  the  King 
and  Queen,  suggesting  a  close  association  with  royalty. 
R.B.M.'s  humble  parish  priest  and  chancellor  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  bracket  himself  with  them. 
CONTRA. — ^The  use  of  the  title  dominus  instead  of 
magister,  although  there  is  no  evidence  produced  to  show  that 
the  Jurist  was  entitled  to  be  so  addressed  ;  and  the  restriction 
of  the  title  of  dominus  to  those  holding  the  degree  of  B.A. 

V  H  X 1 1 1  ,  p  ^  2  Frances  Rose-Troup. 

348.  Herb-lore  :  Oil  of  Exeter  (XII.,  p.  277,  par.  266 ; 
P-  307*  P3-r.  305). — ^The  replies  do  not  seem  to  suggest  that 
this  oil  had  any  special  connexion  with  Exeter.  I  gather 
that  botanical  readers  are  willing  that  the  expression  "  Oil  of 
Exeter  "  should  be  taken  as  a  fancy  name  like  "Windsor 
Soap."  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  place  the  British  Museum 
MS.  later  than  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  genuine  thorn 
letter  is  used.  Might  I  ask  for  the  reference,  if  the  MS.  of 
1616  is  open  to  public  inspection  ?  R.  B.  M. 

349.  Easter  Dues  (XII.,  p.  293,  par.  275). — ^The  following 
extract  from  a  bookseller's  catalogue  may  be  of  interest : — 

"  Easter  Book  of  North  Tawton  :  an  original  MS.  of 
88  pages,  sm.  4to.,  has  been  sewn  into  a  sheet  of  an  old 
illuminated  book,  but  the  back  cover  is  now  missing. 
£3  3s.  (1584-7)  The  '  Easter  Book  '  contained  the  names 
of  the  parishioners  pajdng  tithes  with  their  contributions 
in  money  or  kind,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was  kept 
from  Easter  to  Easter.  The  earliest  date  is  1584,  and  the 
book  is  continued  through  1585,  1586,  1587.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  is  a  list  of  tithing,  pigs,  geese,  lambs,  wool,  and 
honey.    The  book  is  defective  at  the  end."         R.  B.  M. 

350.  Joshua  Dixon  (XII.,  p.  296,  par.  284). — ^The  following 
obituary  notice  appears  in  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  (1886),  xviii., 
p.  61 : — "  Joshua  Dixon  was  born  November  i8th,  1810, 
and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Devon.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Abraham  Dixon,  Esq.,  of 
Whitehaven,  Cumberland.  His  mother  was  Letitia,  daughter 
of  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  Gomersal,  York.    His  brother,  George 
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Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Edgbaston,  Warwick,  was  M.P.  for  Birming- 
ham, 1867-76,  and  was  elected  member  for  the  Edgbaston 
district  of  Birmingham  at  the  General  Election  last  autumn. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  was  a  cotton  merchant,  and  purchasing  the 
estate  of  Winslade,  settled  down  in  Devonshire,  where  he 
discharged  the  duties  appertaining  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
with  assiduous  attention.  He  had  another  seat  at  Salterswell, 
Tarporley  ;  but  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Winslade. 

"  He  joined  the  Association  in  1882.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  December  7th,  1885."  Eds. 

351.  Bishop  Grandison  (XII.,  p.  302,  par.  294). — ^The 
name  Grandison — ^not  Grandisson — ^is  not  a  nickname.  The 
bishop's  father,  William  de  Grandison,  was  one  of  two  sons  of 
Peter,  lord  of  Granson  or  Grandson  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  Neuchatel.  They  came  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III,  and  Otho,  the  elder,  was  the  confidential  friend  and 
secretary  of  Edward  I  for  50  years.  Grandison  is  the 
anglicized  form  of  "  de  Grandisono,"  which  was  the  Latin 
for  "  de  Granson.'* 

I  gave  a  full  account  of  Otho  de  Grandison,  with  notes 
on  his  English  relatives,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  3rd, series,  vol.  iii,  pp.  125-95. 

VHy,/l .  p.^^r-         c.  L.  Kingsford. 

352.  The  Hundreds  of  Cornwall  (XII.  p.  325,  par.  317).— 
The  name  Poudrescire  occurs  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas, 
1291.  There  is  apparently  no  mention  of  Penwithshire ; 
perhaps  this  name  was  not  used,  as  Penwith  was  what  re- 
mained after  the  other  parts  had  been  "  shorn  "  off. 

In  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Simeon's  annotator  vij  has  been 
erased  and  sex  written  above.  Whether  the  scribe  decided 
on  second  thoughts  to  omit  Penwith,  or  to  treat  East  and 
West  Wivelshire  as  one,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  he  was  in  two  minds  about  his  enumeration 
of  Cornish  shires.  The  MS.  is  later  than  Simeon,  as  it  mentions 
appointments  to  bishoprics  during  the  reign  of  Henry  1. 

^v^y^ui.  p^iy^  •  J.  J.  A. 

353.  Some  Ancient  Clocks  in  North  Devon.— There  are 
about  thirty  Church  and  pubhc  clocks  within  a  radius  of 
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twenty  miles  of  Barnstaple.  In  this  brief  account  I  propose 
describing  three  old  clocks,  viz  :  the  town  clock  of  Hartland, 
Pilton  Church  clock,  and  the  clock  in  the  turret  of  the  Blue 
Coat  School,  Barnstaple. 

Sometime  during  the  eleventh  century  clocks  moved  by 
wheels  and  weights  were  invented,  and  consisted  essentially 
of  a  train  of  wheels  in  an  iron  frame  with  a  verge  (Lat.  virga, 
a  rod)  and  balance  escapement  which  was  probably  of  Arabian 
or  Saracenic  origin. 

The  escapement  is  that  part  of  the  clock  or  watch  connected 
with  the  beats  or  ticks  which  we  hear  it  give.  These  beats 
are  the  effects  of  the  motive  power,  carried  forward  by  means 
of  the  wheels  in  the  movement  to  the  last  one — ^the  escape 
wheel.  When  the  clock  is  wound  up,  the  escape  wheel  is 
held  in  check  by  one  of  the  two  pallets  or  arms  connected 
with  the  balance  in  old  clocks,  or  the  pendulum  in  modern 
clocks  ;  when  sufficient  motion  has  been  given  to  the  pendulimi, 
one  of  the  pallets  is  lifted  and  the  escape  wheel  is  allowed 
to  advance  until  again  checked  by  the  other  pallet,  which 
follows  the  motion  of  the  balance  or  pendulum.  The  wheel 
thus  continues  to  advance  and  be  checked  at  each  vibration, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  impulse  to  the  pendulimi  to 
keep  up  its  oscillations.  A  balance  was  devised  and  consisted 
of  a  cross-bar  with  two  weights  at  its  extremities,  capable 
of  turning  freely  in  a  horizontal  direction  upon  a  vertical 
axis  or  verge  which  was  connected  with  the  crown  or  escape 
wheel  by  means  of  two  pallets — ^fiat  pieces  of  steel  set  on  the 
vertical  axis  in  planes  about  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 
The  crown  wheel,  verge,  and  balance,  which  are  of  such  an 
odd  shape  that  resembles  nothing  that  is  familiar  to  us, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  blacksmiths  were 
the  early  makers  of  large  clocks.  Iron  and  steel  figured 
largely  in  their  construction,  and  these  materials  required 
heavy  forging.  The  Free  Clockmakers  among  the  members 
of  the  Blacksmiths'  Company  seceded  from  them,  not  without 
opposition,  and  on  being  granted  a  Charter  by  King  Charles  I, 
formed  the  Clockmakers'  Company  in  the  year  163 1. 

We  know  for  certain  that  clocks  continued  to  be  made  on 
the  principle  described  above  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
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century,  but  they  could  not  be  relied  on  for  very  accurate 
timekeeping.  It  is  the  oldest  escapement  that  is  known, 
and  although  it  has  been  so  long  in  use,  and  so  well-known  to 


FIG.  1.  OLD  VERGE  AND  BALANCE  ESCAPEMENT. 

V,  the  verge  ;  c,  the  crown  wheel ;  pp,  the  pallets  ;  bb,  the 
regulator  or  balance  ;  I,  lantern  pinion  ;  s,  suspension  cord  of  balance  ; 
mm,  small  weights  to  make  clock  go  fast  or  slow  ;  dd,  top  and  bottom 
pivots  of  verge  ;  ff,  portions  of  the  frame. 

every  clock  and  watchmaker,  that  its  merits  are  now  over- 
looked and  held  in  little  estimation  ;  yet  if  it  is  duly  considered, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  masterly  and  ingenious  in- 
vention. 

HARTLAND  TOWN  CLOCK. 
A  clock  (Fig.  2)  with  a  similar  escapement  was  made  by 
John  Morcombe  of  Barnstaple,  and  placed  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  Harton  in  the  parish  of  Hartland.  He  new  made  "  it 
in  the  year  1657-8,  but  the  anchor  or  recoil  escapement  which 
replaces  the  old  verge  and  balance  must  have  been  substituted 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  years  later.  The  pendulum  was  devised 
for  clocks  in  the  year  1637,  when  Galileo  enunciated  the  law 
of  vibrations  or  swings  of  the  pendulum,  i.e.  its  isochronism. 
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which  means  equal-time-swinging.  This  was  the  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  horology.  His  design  of  a  clock  with  a 
pendulum  was  the  first  step  towards  accuracy  of  timekeeping. 

When  the  Town  Hall  of  Harton  was  pulled  down  and 
converted  into  a  Chapel  of  Ease  in  1839,  the  clock  was 
preserved  and  placed  in  the  entrance  turret,  where  it  is  still 
in  good  going  order.  Curiously,  it  still  belonged  to  the 
Borough,  although  the  bell  on  which  it  strikes  belonged  to 
the  Church,  as  is  indicated  by  the  inscription  on  it,  "  G.S.* 
1837  *  DEO  ET  ECCLESI.E  Recently,  the  clock  has 
been  given  to  the  Church  by  the  Hartland  Town  Trust.  At 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  R.  Pearse  Chope,  we  together  examined 
this  interesting  and  ancient  horologe.  The  frame,  which 
is  fixed  on  a  seat-board  2  feet  3  inches  long,  8  inches  wide, 
and  I J  inches  thick,  is  formed  of  three  upright  iron  bars  one 
foot  apart,  19J  inches  high,  i J  inches  wide,  and  J  of  an  inch 
thick.  A  bar  along  the  top,  fastening  the  whole  together, 
is  strongly  pinned  in  mortices.  The  going  train  is  in  the 
space  between  the  first  and  second  bars,  and  consists  of  a 
great  wheel,  third  wheel,  and  escape  wheel.  The  third  wheel 
and  escape  wheel  with  one  arm  of  the  pallets  resting  upon  it, 
are  seen  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  frame.  The  pendulum 
rod  and  crutch  can  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the  clock.  A 
connecting-rod  attached  to  the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel 
passes  through  a  loop  in  the  pendulum  rod  and  a  hole  in  the 
wall  to  the  dial  wheels  which  carry  the  hour  and  minute 
hands.  The  arbors  of  the  third  and  escape  wheels  are  six 
inches  long.  The  striking  train  is  not  placed  at  the  side  as 
is  usual  in  most  turret  clocks,  but  immediately  behind  the 
going  train,  and  between  the  second  and  third  bars.  It 
consists  of  a  great  or  pin  wheel,  a  hoop  wheel,  and  a  fly.  The 
arbor  of  the  hoop  or  locking  wheel  is  six  inches  long.  The 
arbor  and  fan  of  the  fly  is  seen  in  the  top  right-hand  corner 
of  the  frame,  extended  above  and  beyond  the  locking  plate. 
The  locking  plate,  in  the  edge  of  which  can  be  seen  two  of 
the  eleven  notches,  is  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  third  bar 
and  shows  signs  of  having  been  much  repaired.  It  is  driven 
by  a  small  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  pivot  of  the  great  or  pin 
wheel.  The  apparatus  for  winding  the  clock  is  curious. 
Four  iron  arms  four  inches  long  attached  to  each  of  the  barrels, 


Fig.  3.    PILTON  CHURCH  CLOCK. 
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and  clicks  which  catch  on  the  arms  of  the  great  wheels,  form 
the  windlass  winding-mechanism.  Two  lifting-pieces  extend 
along  the  side  of  the  movement  from  the  first  to  the  third 
bars.  The  hammer  tail  is  carried  on  a  primitive  bracket  at 
the  side  close  to  the  pins  of  the  pin  wheel.  The  hours  are 
struck  on  a  bell  in  the  low  turret  above.  The  weights  are 
of  lead,  one  being  reinforced  by  an  iron  cog-wheel.  The 
pendulum,  which  was  previously  suspended  by  a  piece  of 
whalebone,  is  3  feet  10  inches  long,  and  beats  56  to  the  minute. 
The  bob  is  formed  of  a  round  ball  of  lead.  There  are  traces 
in  the  frame  which  go  to  show  that  the  clock  once  had  a 
verge  and  balance  escapement. 

This  old  thirty-hour  turret  clock  is  the  most  primitive 
and  quaint  piece  of  machinery  I  have  yet  seen,  and  is  doubtless 
the  oldest  in  North  Devon.  Owing  to  the  room  being  small 
and  dark,  the  photograph  of  the  clock  movement  was  difficult 
to  take,  but  I  hope  it  is  sufficiently  clear  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  this  ancient  timepiece. 

Turret  clocks  with  the  balance  escapement  have  been 
quite  superseded  by  the  anchor  or  recoil  escapement  invented 
in  the  year  1666  by  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  who  was  a  most 
ingenious  mechanic  and  probably  the  greatest  inventor  of 
the  17th  century.  This  kind  of  escapement  is  much  the 
most  common,  and  will  probably  be  never  superseded,  as 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  is  very 
easy  to  make,  since  no  particular  form  is  required  for  the 
pallets. 

PILTON  CHURCH  CLOCK. 
Pilton  has  an  interesting  Priory  Church  (Saxon  foundation) 
of  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower  and  some  adjoining 
parts  of  the  nave  indicate  considerable  antiquity.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower  was  pulled  down 
and  afterwards  rebuilt,  an  ancestor  of  the  writer  being  one 
of  the  churchwardens  at  the  time.  There  is  a  tablet  on  the 
South  Porch  recording  the  event : — 

The  tower  of  this  Parish  being 

By  force  of  Arms  puFd 

Down  in  ye  late  unhappy 

Civil  Wars  Anno  Dom  1646 

Was  rebuilt  1696. 
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The  tower  contains  a  clock,  and  a  fine  peal  of  eight  bells 
(1712),  reckoned  to  be  the  best  peal  in  North  Devon.  The 
Clock  (Fig.  3)  which  was  made  by  Richard  Webber,  Pilton, 
was  fixed  in  the  year  1713.  The  clock  frame  of  iron,  known 
in  the  trade  as  the  "  bedstead  "  (which  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  horizontal  frame  originally  introduced  by 
the  French)  is  i  foot  11  inches  in  height,  2  feet  3  inches  wide, 
and  I  foot  3  J  inches  deep  ;  the  standards  at  the  corners  of  the 
frame  being  2  feet  5  inches  high.  On  the  right  side  is  the 
going  train  consisting  of  a  barrel  and  great  wheel  of  124  teeth, 
third  wheel  of  99  teeth,  and  escape  wheel,  5|  inches  in  diameter, 
of  30  teeth.  (In  turret  clocks  five  inches  is  quite  enough  for 
the  diameter  of  escape  wheels  of  thirty  teeth).  The  striking 
train,  on  the  left,  has  a  barrel  and  great  or  pin  wheel  of 
124  teeth,  hoop  or  locking  wheel  of  96  teeth,  and  a  fly.  The 
wheels  are  of  brass,  the  pinions  being  solid.  The  clock  has 
an  anchor  or  recoil  escapement.  The  pendulum  is  5  feet 
6  inches  long  and  beats  50  to  the  minute.  The  clock  goes 
for  thirty  hours  and  consequently  has  to  be  wound  every 
day.  The  hours  are  struck  on  a  bell  in  the  turret  on  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  tower.  The  clock  has  no  dial.  But 
Pilton  Church  is  not  alone  in  this  respect.  Several  handsome 
churches  which  might  be  mentioned,  have  clocks  with  no 
visible  dials.  Although  a  public  clock  is  enhanced  by  its 
being  provided  with  a  dial  marking  the  time  in  the  simplest 
manner,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  striking  of  a  public 
clock  is  what  people  really  go  by,  and  by  it  set  their  own 
clocks  ;  and  "  ting-tang  "  quarters  might  be  more  frequent 
than  they  are.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  many  dials 
of  turret  clocks  are  too  small.  Their  diameter  should  not 
be  less  than  one  foot  for  every  ten  feet  of  elevation. 

BLUE  COAT  SCHOOL  CLOCK. 
One  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  town  of  Barnstaple,  which 
stood  at  the  north  end  of  High  Street,  was  known  as  the 
North  Gate  (Fig.  4).  It  was  a  double-arched  structure, 
surmounted  by  a  quaint  hall  owned  by  the  Corporation.  In 
this  room  the  Blue  Coat  School  was  conducted  up  to  the  time 
of  the  removal  of  the  old  gate.  The  quaint  hall  was  a  Chapel 
dedicated  to  All  Hallows  or  All  Saints,  and  was  modernised 


Fig.  4.    OLD  NORTH  GATE,  BARNSTAPLE. 

(From  a  painting  by  Mr.  Baker.) 
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in  1710  when  the  School  was  established.  The  School  was 
carried  on  until  1842,  when  the  Gate  was  removed.  A  clock 
with  bell  was  placed  in  the  turret  over  the  Gate.  There  is 
an  inscription  on  the  bell :  "  The  Gift  of  Dennys  RoUe,  Esqre. 
Cast  by  T.  Bagley,  1764."  The  demolition  of  the  Gate 
led  to  the  erection  of  the  present  School  premises  near  the 
High  Street  end  of  the  North  Walk. 

The  North  Devon  Journal,  August  4th,  1842,  records  that : 
"  At  a  meeting  of  Barnstaple  Town  Council,  Alderman  Cotton, 
referring  to  the  removal  of  the  North  Gate,  enquired  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  trustees  of  the  Blue  Coat  School 
to  replace  the  Clock  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  new 
building,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  public  accommodation 
which  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Gould  replied  to 
Mr.  Cotton  *  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  replace 
the  Clock  in  as  conspicuous  a  situation  as  possible.'  " 

The  same  journal,  April  25th,  1844,  describing  the  new 
Schools,  states :  "  The  convenience  of  a  public  Clock  (the 
loss  of  which  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  complaint  at  the 
removal  of  the  old  gate)  is  restored  and  surmounts  the  new 
building." 

The  Clock  was  placed  in  a  turret  over  the  main  entrance 
of  the  new  building.  It  is  smaller  than  the  clock  at  Pilton, 
but  the  iron  frame  is  of  the  usual  "  bedstead  **  type.  The 
height  of  the  frame  is  iGJ  inches,  width  25  inches,  depth 
13  J  inches.  Height  of  standards  at  the  corners  of  the  frame, 
including  the  short  legs,  is  20  inches.  The  escape  wheel  of 
32  teeth  is  3|  inches  in  diameter.  The  anchor  or  recoil 
escapement  was  replaced  by  the  dead-beat  escapement  many 
years  ago.  This  is  a  good  clock  and  should  be  an  excellent 
timekeeper. 

The  anchor  escapement  is  not  generally  applied  to  those 
clocks  which  are  required  to  go  with  the  nicest  accuracy  ;  the 
dead-beat  escapement  is  now  used  in  nearly  all  astronomical 
and  other  fine  clocks  with  seconds  pendulums,  and  in  all 
good  turret  clocks.  It  was  invented  in  1730  by  a  famous 
watchmaker  named  George  Graham.  He  died  in  1751,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  side  of  his  friend, 
Thomas  Tompion. 

The  length  of  a  seconds  pendulum  in  the  latitude  of  London 
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is  approximately  39.14  inches,  measuring  from  the  point 
of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  oscillation.  A  pendulum 
keeping  mean  time  at  the  equator,  will  go  faster  as  the  degrees 
of  latitude  increase ;  so  that  a  seconds  pendulum  would 
be  39  inches  long  at  the  equator,  and  39.206  at  the  poles. 

From  these  old  church  clocks  have  descended  all  the 
modern  race  of  smaller  clocks  and  watches,  which  have 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection  which  seems  truly  wonderful. 
By  successive  improvements  clocks  have  gradually 
developed  into  the  beautiful  pieces  of  mechanism  of  the 
present  day.  These  old  turret  clocks,  not  only  in  their 
history  but  in  their  duration,  connect  the  present  with  the 
past  more  than  any  other  instrument  in  use ;  a  machine  of 
which  it  has  been  happily  said,  "  there  is  no  dead  thing  so 
like  a  living  thing  as  a  clock "  ;  deliberately  performing 
its  appointed  work  by  day  and  by  night,  with  scarcely  any 
interruption  during  the  lapse  of  many  generations  of  men, 
reminding  them  all  of  their  own  passing  away  and  the  period 
when  *'  the  great  clock  of  Time  will  have  run  down  for  ever/* 

Inkerman  Rogers,  F.R.A.S. 

[For  further  particulars  of  the  Harton  Town  Clock,  see 
Vol.  ix,  p.  i86.-— Eds.] 

354.  Rectors  of  Lundy  Island. — I  have  been  able  to  add 
a  new  name  to  the  short  list  of  Rectors  that  appear  in  the 
Episcopal  Registers  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter.  In  the  Register 
of  Dr.  William  Courtenay,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1381-96, 
there  is  the  following  entry  : — 

fol.  107,  6.   Collacio  ecclesie  Sancte  Elene  de  Lundey, 
jure  devoluto 

To  Sir  John  Warwyke  priest  mandate  to 
Sir  William  Belmeslonde  Rector  of  Highampton 
and  the  Vicar  of  Fremington  to  induct  him 

Data  apud  Exm5mstre  17  July  1384. 

J.  F.  Chanter. 

355.  A  Curious  Marriage  Affidavit.— Among  odd  papers 
in  one  of  the  muniment  rooms  in  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter 
I  came  across  the  following  : — 
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Borough  of  Clifton  William  Mugworth  and  Alice  his 

Dartmouth  Hardness,  wife  make  oath  that  on  or  about 
CO.  Devon.  the  loth  day  of  ffebruary  last  past, 
they  were  joined  together  in 
matrimony  according  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  by 
Joseph  Buckett  of  Marldon,  in  the 
County  of  Devon  Yeoman  at  a 
house  called  or  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  smoaky  house 
within  the  said  parish  of  Marledon. 
Jurat  apud  Dartmouth  William  Mugworth 

duodecimo  die  Jan"*  The  marke  of  ye  Dept 

anno  duodecimo  Geo  Regis  Alice  Mugworth 

Anno  Dom  1725  Coram  me 
Ro.  Newman  Mayor 
I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  if  anyone  has  ever  come 
across  a  similar  case.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

356.   The  Cadbury  Family  in  Devon. — ^It  may  not  be 

generally  known  that  Messrs.  Cadbury  Brothers  of  Bourn ville 
are  of  direct  Devonian  descent. 

The  name  Cadbury,  which  is  of  British  origin,  occurs 
several  times  in  the  South  of  England,  Cath,  or  Cad,  meaning 
a  stronghold,  and  hurg,  or  hury,  a  hill.  The  village  of  Cadbury, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Exeter,  is  described  in  the  Domesday 
Book  as  "  Terra  Willelmi  de  Poillei,  Cadebirie,"  and  in  1291 
the  church  gave  its  name  to  a  deanery. 

The  parish  register  of  Uffculme  records  the  burial  oi  a 
William  Cadbury  of  that  parish  on  June  i6th,  1557,  and  for 
over  two  centuries  various  members  of  the  family  lived  in 
Uffculme,  Culmstock,  and  Hemyock,  some  of  them  being 
engaged  in  the  woollen  trade. 

Genealogy  becomes  precise  with  James  Cadbury  of 
Hemyock,  born  in  1633,  whose  son  James  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  the  third,  John,  a  woolcomber  of  Exeter,  married 
Hannah  Tapper,  also  of  Exeter,  in  1725.  Of  their  five 
children,  only  Joel,  born  in  1732,  survived  infancy.  Joel 
became  a  serge-maker  in  Exeter,  and  married  (i)  Sarah  Fox, 
of  Falmouth,  and  (2)  Sarah  Moon,  of  Bristol.    Of  his  sons, 
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only  the  youngest,  Richard  Tapper  Cadbury,  born  1768, 
had  issue  that  survived  him,  and  it  was  he  who  first  removed 
from  Exeter  to  Birmingham  in  1794. 

Richard  Tapper  Cadbury's  third  son,  John,  bom  in  1801, 
married  in  1826,  Priscilla  Ann  Dymond,  of  Exeter,  sister  of 
Jonathan  Dymond,  whose  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality 
enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  both  in  England  and  in  America. 
Priscilla,  however,  died  in  1828,  and  in  1832  he  married 
Candia  Barrow,  of  Lancaster.  The  late  Richard  and  George 
Cadbury  were  his  sons,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  when  the 
former  built  a  house  for  himself  in  1891,  he  called  it  Uffculme. 

For  many  generations  the  Cadburys  have  been  highly 
respected  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  have  been 
long  known  as  distinguished  philanthropists  and  beneficent 
employers  of  labour.  Indeed  Bournville  is  a  classic  example 
of  capital  and  labour  happily  blended.  John  Lane. 

357.  Haccombe. — ^References  to  this  most  interesting 
of  diminutive  parishes,  seat  of  an  Archpresbytery  and  home 
of  a  very  ancient  family,  are  not  numerous  in  the  twelve 
volmnes  of  miscellaneous  matter  published  as  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Notes  and  Queries  during  the  past  twenty-three 
years.  The  only  notes  having  reference  to  the  subject  deal 
with  the  "  Derivation  of  Haccombe "  (x,  p.  91,  par.  89 ; 
p.  122,  par,  123)  ;  "  Sepulchral  Slab  with  Cross  at  Haccombe  " 
(ix,  p.  102  ;  X,  pp.  7  and  77)  ;  "  The  Mohun  Chronicle  at 
Haccombe  "(iv,  pp.  17  and  249)  and  two  small  historical 
notices  having  reference  to  Stephen  de  Haccumbe  (iii,  p.  123, 
and  vi,  p.  3).  No  comment  has  hitherto  been  made  upon  the 
valuable  work  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Searley,  who  has  most  dihgently 
studied  all  available  records  for  many  years  and  since  191 8 
has  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
instalments  of  a  History  of  Haccombe  of  which  a  fifth  paper, 
unfortunately  much  abridged,  appears  in  vol.  Hv,  for  the 
year  1922.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Devonshire  will  be  continued 
to  a  finish,  reprinted,  and  properly  indexed  in  separate  form. 

It  is  most  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  this  and  similar 
work  in  order  that  the  columns  of  D.  &  C.  Notes  and  Queries 
may  from  time  to  time  receive  any  additional  information 
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upon  such  local  history,  which  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
readers  ;  and  also,  in  this  case,  to  put  on  record  appreciation 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Searley's  devotion  to  the  past  history  of  the 
particular  portion  of  Devonshire  in  which  he  lives ;  the 
surest  means  of  collecting  and  collating  a  complete  history 
of  the  County. 

In  1917,  I  was  privileged  by  Miss  Carew  to  make  a  trans- 
cript of  the  ancient  docimients  relating  to  Haccombe.  Such 
notes  are  of  very  little  use  for  reference  until  fully  indexed ; 
when  only  intelligent  study  of  such  material  is  possible. 
This  has  just  been  completed  by  the  kindness  and  patient 
work  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Askham,  with  whose  collaboration  and 
assistance  the  following  notes  are  offered. 

The  brief  pedigree  of  the  de  Haccombe  family  with  which 
Mr.  Searley's  history  opens,  contains  many  blanks  requiring 
information  ;  and  several  suggestions  and  queries,  concerning 
what  is  in  many  respects  an  untrodden  hunting-ground  for 
the  genealogist. 

The  earliest  record  at  Haccombe  is  probably  a  deed 
undated  but  witnessed  by  Thomas  de  Cirencester,  sheriff  of 
Devon,  and  therefore  of  the  year  1230.  Thus  this  source 
of  information  does  not  help  us  earlier  than  the  days  of  Stephen 
de  Haccombe,  the  Crusader  ;  and  as  the  second  deed  is  dated 
1255  little  knowledge  is  derivable  before  that  date. 

I.  Mr.  Searley  records  in  the  pedigree  of  de  Haccombe 
that  *'  Gilbert  Fitz-Stephen  held  Haccombe  in  1244,"  and 
on  p.  13  "  it  has  been  suggested  that  Gilbert  married  Stephen's 
widow."  Mr.  Searley  quotes  Devon  Feet  of  Fines,  No.  380, 
but  this  fine  only  records  that  Gilbert,  son  of  Stephen,  held 
a  free  tenement  of  WilHam  and  Eva  de  Cantilupe  in  Rydmore. 
According  to  the  late  O.  J.  Reichel's  identification,  from  the 
evidence  of  Testa  de  Nevil,  this  refers  to  Ringmore  in  Erming- 
ton  Hundred  [Vict.  Hist.,  p.  474].  The  history  of  the  possession 
of  the  manor  of  Ringmore  is  outlined  as  No.  64  of  Judhel  ot 
Totnes'  manors  [Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval  Town,  p.  833], 
which  clearly  shows  that  the  possession  of  Gilbert  Fitz-Stephen 
was  not  Ringmore  in  Shaldon,  but  Ringmore  10  miles  south 
of  Ivybridge. 

I  cannot  find  that  Gilbert  Fitz-Stephen,  son  of  Richard 
Fitz-Stephen,  ever  "  possessed  Haccombe,  Ringmore  and 
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Clifford  "  as  stated  by  Mr.  Searley.  Gilbert  and  his  wife, 
Isolda  were  both  living  in  1303  [Devon  F.  of  F.  No.  892].  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  trustee  of  Haccombe  and  "  as  suggested  " 
had  already  married  Stephen  de  Haccombe's  widow,  sixty 
years  previously.  There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  Gilbert 
Fitz-Stephen  of  Norton  in  the  parish  of  Tunstal  was  ever 
at  Haccombe.  There  is  no  mention  of  Isolda  as  at  any  time 
wife  of  Stephen  de  Haccombe. 

II.  Mr.  Searley  gives  "  Joan  "  as  the  wife  of  Stephen 
the  Crusader.  In  the  opening  chapter  Joan  is  only  mentioned 
once  (p.  10)  and  I  cannot  find  the  author's  authority  for  the 
name  of  Stephen's  wife.  I  fear  that  the  responsibility  for 
this  statement  may  rest  with  me  ;  for  in  July,  1917, 1  read 
a  paper  at  Haccombe  to  the  Teign  Naturalist  Field  Club  and 
although  the  mis-statement  was  not  made  then,  I  subsequently 
added  a  note,  giving  the  evidence  of  Haccombe  deed  No.  63, 
that  Joan  was  wife  of  Stephen  de  Haccombe.  As  the  wife 
of  Stephen  (No.  7,  grandson  of  the  Crusader)  is  given  as 
Margaret,  the  conclusion  was  too  hastily  arrived  at  that  in 
the  person  of  Joan,  we  had  found  the  wife  of  the  Crusader 
himself.  Mr.  Askham's  careful  work  proves,  from  the 
comparison  of  witnesses  of  this  with  those  of  others,  that 
deed  No.  63  really  refers  to  Stephen  the  grandson  and  not  to 
the  Crusader.  As  Mr.  Searley  had  my  notes  to  read,  I 
apologize  if  I  was  the  author  of  the  error.  We  are  now  able 
to  correct  the  pedigree  as  follows  : — 

5.   The  wife  of  Stephen  (the  Crusader)  is  not  known. 

III.  6.  Jordan  de  Haccombe  died  in  or  before  1287,  in  which 
year,  on  Tuesday  after  June  iith,  Cecily,  widow  of  Jordan, 
granted  all  her  dower  in  Haccombe,  Ringmore  and  West 
CHfford,  received  on  the  death  of  Jordan,  to  Stephen  her  son 
[Hac.  Collec.  No.  26].  Mr.  Searley  says  Jordan  died  in  1289 
but  does  not  give  his  authority.  Jordan  and  Cecily  first 
occur  [Hac.  Collec.  No.  7]  in  1265,  granting  to  Hugh  de 
Treverbin  the  whole  manor  of  Trewoen  with  appurtenances, 
except  the  advowson  of  the  church,  for  an  annual  rent  of 
15  li. 

^  \ft/(  "^|v'.  f -^^y  Jordan  owned  in  1263,  the  Court  of  the  manor  of  £enpol, 
^0.\y/\-  which  is  in  Quethiock  [Cornwall  F.  of  F.  No.  194]  but  which 

was  an  independent  manor  held  by  the  family  of  "dePenpol." 
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Serlo  de  Penpol  had,  it  is  suggested  by  the  editor  of  F.  of  F. 
for  Cornwall,  sons  named  Richard  and  Warin.  Warin 
obtained  the  advowson  of  Quethiock  in  1230  [Cornwall  F.  ofF. 
No.  49]  and  100  acres  of  land  in  Penpol  in  1244  [Cornwall 
F.  of  F.  No.  95.]  This  Warin  de  Penpol  first  appears  ini20i 
[Cornwall  F.  of  F.  No.  27].  A  Henry  de  Penpol  held  a  life 
tenancy  in  one  acre  of  land  in  Hill  in  Menheniot  in  the  year 
1256,  after  which  we  find  no  further  reference  to  the  family  of 
de  Penpol. 

IV.  It  seems  certain  that  Cecily,  wife  of  Jordan  [6], 
was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Warin  de  Penpol,  and  in- 
herited the  manors  of  Penpol  and  East  Antony  as  well  as  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  St.  Hugh  of  Quethiock  [Cornwall 
F.  of  F.  No.  331]. 

After  the  death  of  Jordan,  Cecily,  in  1289,  granted  her 
Cornish  estate,  as  above,  to  her  son  Stephen  de  Haccombe, 
retaining  only  a  life  interest  in  the  same  [Cornwall  F.  of  F. 
No.  331]. 

This  agreement  in  Court  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  Cecily,  two  years  after  her  husband's  death  was  contem- 
plating re-marriage,  or  possibly  her  marriage  settlement  with 
Jordan  de  Haccombe  did  not  entail  the  Cornish  estate  brought 
to  her  husband,  in  case  he  pre-deceased  her. 

V.  We  now  know  from  the  Haccombe  Collectanea  of 
deeds  that  Cecily  had  a  daughter,  Margery,  who  is  mentioned 
in  1302,  in  a  grant  by  Stephen  de  Hakcumbe,  Knt.  [sic] 
to  his  sister  Margery,  widow  of  lord  Richard  de  Poltimore, 
of  8  marcs  rent  received  by  Stephen  for  the  ferry  (passage) 
of  Ringmore  [Hac,  Collec.  Nos.  47  and  48].  Possibly  Cecily 
had  other  children,  not  mentioned,  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  deed  of  grant  to  her  eldest  son ;  but  none  other  than 
Stephen  and  Margery  is  to  be  found. 

VI.  Margery  had  a  daughter  by  Richard  de  Poltemore, 
Knight,  named  Cecily,  for  whom  Stephen  her  uncle  was 
apparently  trustee,  as  the  lands  and  tenements  of  Ringmore 
were  leased  by  Stephen,  in  1329,  to  John  le  Ercedekne  and 
Cecily  (Stephen's  grand-daughter)  his  wife  for  8  silver  marcs 
payable  to  Stephen  and  his  niece,  Cecily,  daughter  of  Richard 
de  Poltemore,  Knight  [Hac.  Collec.  No.  144].  Richard  de 

A2 
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Poltemore  occurs  as  first  witness  to  the  deed  of  1287  [No.  26] 
at  Haccombe. 

VII.  We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Searley*s  seventh  line  of  descent 
Stephen  de  Haccombe,  dated  c.  1265-1330.  Some  48  deeds  in 
the  collection  refer  to  this  Stephen,  the  earliest  dated  reference 
being  1275. 

An  undated  deed  [No.  63]  already  referred  to,  has 
occasioned  difficulty  which,  by  aid  of  the  Index,  we  now 
think  is  elucidated  and  throws  considerable  fight  upon  the 
de  Haccombe  genealogy. 

Deed  No.  63,  imdated,  is  a  quit-claim  by  Hugh  de  Ferrers 
and  Alice  his  wife  to  Stephen  de  Haccombe  and  Joan  his  wife 
of  all  right  to  the  homage  and  service  of  Thomas  de  Halghe- 
wyUe  from  lands  and  tenements  **  By  the  broke  "  in  the 
manor  of  Dart5mgton,  which  the  said  Thomas  is  accustomed 
to  pay  for  a  moiety  of  the  same  lands,  etc.  Witnessed  by : 
Peter  de  Ffyssacre,  John  de  Aysleghe,  Baldwin  Bastard,  Knts. ; 
Ralph  de  Lynham  and  John  de  Chevereston. 

Deed  No.  1696  in  the  Pole  Collectanea  records  a  grant  to 
Hugo  de  Ferrers  and  Alicia  his  wife,  to  William  de  Chiverston 
and  Joanna  his  wife,  by  Gilbert  de  Boterford,  of  a  watercourse 
in  North  Radworthy.  This  deed  is  undated,  but  from  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  is  several  years  earfier  than  the  Haccombe 
deed  No.  63. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  George  B.  Michell,  of  Frampton-on- 
Sevem,  who  kindly  sent  me  an  abstract  from  the  Plea  Rolls 
de  Banco,  of  the  24  Edward  III,  giving  the  descent  of  two 
brothers,  each  named  Robert  Boson.  The  enquiry  had 
reference  to  the  manors  of  Churston  and  Okenbury  in  Ringmore 
which  "Sir"  Robert  Boson  gave  to  Robert  Boson,  his  brother, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Boson  family,  owing  to  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  name  was  spelt,  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to 
unravel.  An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  details  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  History  of  Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval 
Town,  pp.  757-770.  It  has  generally  been  understood  that 
Robert  inherited  Churston  and  other  estates  from  a  brother 
named  William.  Certainly,  William  Boson  held  one  fee  in 
Churston  in  1243  ;  and,  already  on  the  27th  January,  1244, 
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Robert  held  the  estates.  It  is  therefore  quite  Hkely  that  the 
second  Robert  mentioned  was  a  third  younger  brother,  who 
acknowledged  his  elder  surviving  brother's  right  to  the  family 
estates.  The  value  of  the  pedigree  in  the  Plea  Rolls  is  that 
Robert,  the  elder  brother,  is  shown  to  have  left  two  co-heiresses 
of  his  possessions :  Alice,  who  married  Hugh  de  Ferrers  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  de  Ferrers ;  and  Johanna  or  Jone, 
who  married  William  de  Chevereston  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  de  Chevereston.  These  are  the  parties  mentioned  in 
Deed  No.  1696  noted  above  and  which  occur  again  in  the 
Hac.  Collec.  No.  63,  with  the  difference  that  Stephen  de 
Haccombe  takes  the  place  of  William  de  Chevereston  as  the 
husband  of  Jone.  This  coupled  with  the  fact  that  John  de 
Chevereston,  son  and  heir  of  WilUam  de  Chevereston,  occurs 
several  times  as  witness  to  deeds  at  Haccombe  between  the 
years  1298  and  1302,  including  deed  No.  63,  points  almost 
conclusively  to  the  fact  that  Stephen  de  Haccombe  married 
as  his  first  wife,  Jone,  widow  of  William  de  Chevereston  or 
Chivelstone,  and  that  her  son  John  was  most  probably  living 
at  Haccombe  when  he  witnessed  the  deeds. 

This  is  why,  as  Mr.  Searley  notes  in  his  record,  Stephen 
de  Haccombe  held  Holne  Bozom  in  1303  and  Sewer  Bozom 
in  1318  ;  as  either  the  legal  trustee  for  his  step-son,  John  de 
Chevereston,  or  the  two  manors  were  part  of  his  wife  Joan's 
dowry  and  it  was  to  this  family  of  Chevereston  that  the 
estates  reverted ;  but  not  because  [as  Mr.  Searley  suggests 
in  footnote  to  p.  25]  Margery  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Chevereston. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  marriage  of  Stephen  and  Joan  took 
place  about  1286-88,  when  according  to  Mr.  Searley's  estimate 
Stephen  [7]  would  be  21-23  years  of  age.  We  may  therefore 
assume  that  Jordan  [8]  was  born  about  the  year  1287  (Mr. 
Searley  says  1290).  Assuming  again  that  he  married  about 
the  age  of  20,  we  arrive  at  an  approximate  date,  1308,  for  the 
birth  of  Cecily  [9].  We  have  evidence  that  she  was  married 
in  or  before  1324,  by  which  year  she  would  have  been  16 
years  old. 

John  de  Cheverston  must  have  been  born  before  1286, 
so  that  it  is  possible  that  1303  was  the  date  of  his 
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marriage,  when  he  seems  to  disappear  from  the  Haccombe 
household. 

VIII.  There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  Jordan  was  the  son 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  child  of  Joan  [Boson ;  de 
Chevereston]  by  her  second  husband,  Stephen  de  Haccombe. 
A  William  de  Chevereston  occurs  witness  in  1325,  who  may 
have  been  a  younger  brother  of  John  de  Cheverston. 

IX.  Not  until  1329  is  mention  made  of  Margery,  the  wife 
of  Stephen  de  Haccombe,  in  what  appears  to  be  the  con- 
firmation in  Court  of  a  marriage  agreement,  between  John 
de  Chuddelegh  and  Stephen  de  Haccombe,  securing  the 
manors  of  Haccombe,  Redemore  [Ringmore]  and  West 
Clyfford  and  the  manor  of  Penral  in  Cornwall  (doubtless 
Penpol)  ;  excepting  the  advowsons  of  Haccombe  and  Penral, 
to  the  heirs  begotten  from  Margery,  the  wife  of  Stephen  de 
Haccombe  ;  with  remainder,  on  failure  of  such  heirs,  to  Cecily 
de  Haccombe  and  her  heirs  begotten  by  John,  son  of  Thomas 
le  Ercedekne  [Hac.  Collec.  No.  230  :  identical  in  general  with 
Cornish  F.  of  F.  No.  680,  more  correctly  rendered  in  the  latter 
than  the  former] 

From  the  evidence  of  this  deed  it  may  be  suggested : — 
(i)  That  Stephen  de  Haccombe  did  not  marry  Margery 
until  the  date  of  this  arrangement,  i.e.  1329  ;  but  they  were 
already  married  in  November,  1324,  according  to  Cornwall 
F.  of  F.  No.  486. 

John  de  Chudleigh  occurs  in  one  other  connection  in  the 
Cornish  Feet  of  Fines  [Nos.  482  and  681] .  In  the  first  instance, 
on  17th  June,  1325,  alone  as  deforciant  against  Roger  de 
Nonaunt  and  Isabella  his  wife,  concerning  an  estate  in 
Wydemowe  [identified  as  Widemouth  in  Poundstock].  In 
the  second  instance,  on  the  6th  October  in  the  same  year, 
1325,  when  John  de  Chuddelegh  is  claimant,  together  with 
Joan,  daughter  of  John  de  Bello  Campo,  against  Roger  de 
Nonaunt  and  Isabella  his  wife,  deforciants,  as  to  the  same 
manor  of  Widemouth  and  also  the  manors  of  Broad  Clyst, 
Halsford  in  Whitstone,  and  a  moiety  of  Clawton.  The  latter 
fine  was  a  confirmation  of  a  lease  by  Roger  and  Isabella  to 
John  and  Joan,  in  the  the  nature  of  an  undertaking  on  being 
affianced  if  not  actually  of  a  marriage  agreement,  because. 
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although  Joan  is  not  styled  the  wife  of  John,  provision  is 
made  for  the  reversion  of  the  tenements  "  should  John  and 
Joan  die  without  heir  of  their  bodies  issuing. 

John  de  Chudleigh  does  not  occur  in  the  Devon  Feet  of 
Fines,  so  that  in  the  above  cases  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  law 
acting  for  others,  but  an  interested  party ;  and  in  all  probability, 
considering  the  dates,  was  a  brother  of  Margery,  second 
wife  of  Stephen  de  Haccombe. 

Joan  or  Jane,  wife  of  John  de  Chudleigh,  was  daughter 
of  Alice  de  Nonant  and  grand-daughter  of  Roger  and  Isabella 
[Totnes  Priory  and  Medieval  Town,  pp.  696  and  712]. 

(2)  That  Cecily  de  Haccombe,  mentioned  by  her  maiden 
name  although  already  married  to  John  le  Ercedekne,  was 
already  regarded  as  the  Haccombe  heiress,  and  therefore  the 
only  living  descendant  of  Stephen  de  Haccombe,  in  1329. 

(3)  That  Margery  was  in  all  probabiHty  of  the  neigh- 
bouring well-known  family  of  de  Chudleigh  :  hence  the  interest 
of  John  de  Chuddelegh  in  the  marriage  agreement :  John 
de  Chuddeley  also  represented  Margery's  interest  in  a  claim 
against  Robert  le  Pyl  dated  12  November,  1324  [C.  F.  of  F, 
No.  486,  above  mentioned]. 

X.  The  relationship  of  Robert  le  Pyl  to  Margery,  if 
any,  is  puzzling.  In  the  foundation  charter  of  Haccombe 
College,  in  1337,  his  name  follows  that  of  Margery  the  wife 
of  Stephen,  and  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for  the 
inclusion.  In  1917  I  suggested,  at  Haccombe,  that  Robert 
le  Pyl  was  either  father  or  brother  of  Margery  the  [2nd]  wife 
of  Stephen  de  Haccombe.  The  connection  of  John  de 
Chudleigh  to  Margery  seems  equally  probable.  May  it  not 
be  that  Margery,  a  second  wife,  marrying  the  elderly  Knight, 
Stephen  de  Haccombe,  was  in  reality  the  mother  of 
John  de  Chudleigh  and  widow  of  his  father  ?  Following  the 
statement  of  Lysons  [p.  17],  the  late  Mr.  Maxwell  Adams  in 
his  account  of  Ashton  Church  [Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  xxxi. 
p.  195],  says  that  the  manor  of  Ashton  came  to  the  Chudleighs 
by  the  marriage  of  John  de  Chudleigh  to  Thomasine  Prous  in 
1320.*    According  to  the  Collectanea  of  Sir  William  Pole 

*I  also  repeated  this  error  in  D.  and  C.  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  ix, 
p.  105. 
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No.  2148,  John  Chudleigh  received  Ashton  and  Shapleigh 
Hylyon  from  Richard  Prous  and  Margaret  his  wife,  by  deed 
dated  Monday  after  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
[24th  June],  13  Edward  II  [1285] ;  at  least  35  years  before 
the  marriage  of  1320.  Sir  William  Pole's  evidence  is  con- 
firmed by  the  sanction  of  the  sheriff  of  Devon  in  the  14 
Edward  II  [No.  2149]  and  the  release  of  Alice,  widow  of 
William  le  Prutz,  to  John  de  Chuddelegh,  on  Thursday 
before  28th  October,  1286.  This  John  of  1285  would  be  the 
father  of  John  who  married  in  1320. 

The  explanation  of  the  1320  date  is  to  be  found  in  a 
further  abstract  from  the  Collectanea  of  Sir  William  Pole 
(No.  4105)  which  has  only  just  reached  my  notice  as  this  goes 
to  print. 

1322.  Thursday  after  Nov.  30th,  Alice  widow  of  WiUiam 
Le  Prouz  released  to  John  de  Chuddelegh  all  her  right  in 
Asheriston  and  Shapley  Hilyon. 

In  the  case  of  both  grantor  and  grantee  these  are 
presumably  a  generation  later  than  those  mentioned  in  1285. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  neither  case,  the  wife  of  John  de 
Chudleigh  is  mentioned.  The  importance  of  the  document 
of  1322  is  attested  by  12  seals  of  as  many  witnesses. 

The  record  of  Visitations  of  the  County  of  Devon  mentions 
that  John  Chudleigh  was  the  father  of  John  Chudleigh  who 
married  Thomasine,  but  does  not  state  whom  he,  the  first  John, 
married.  In  1917  [D.  &  C.  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  ix,  p.  105] 
I  drew  a  deduction  from  the  heraldry  of  the  stained-glass 
windows  and  memorial  tablet  in  Ashton  Church  that  the 
wife  of  this  John  Chudleigh  was  a  daughter  of  Roger  de 
Cockington  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Compton  of 
Compton.  There  is  no  trace  of  her  name,  whoever  was 
really  the  wife  of  this  John  Chudleigh,  but  I  have  not  yet 
found  reason  to  doubt  my  interpretation  of  the  Chudleigh 
heraldry,  which  does  not  suggest  that  John  Chudleigh  the 
elder's  wife  was  Margery  de  Pyl. 

Mr.  Searley  (p.  26)  also  stated  that  "  Margaret  seems  to 
have  been  related  to  the  Rev.  Robert  de  Pyl."  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  ever  priest  at  Haccombe.  In  1317 
(Oliver,  Monasticon,  A.S.  30)  hewasRectorofTorbrian,  which  he 
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resigned,  and  was  succeeded,  on  the  23  January,  1338,  by 
William  de  Pyl.  In  1344  a  Robert  de  Pyl  was  parson  of 
Crukern.  Whence  the  family  derived  their  name  is  also 
difficult  to  suggest.  Pylle  is  identified  as  Pill  in  St.  Stephen's 
by  Saltash  occurring  in  Cornwall  F.  of  F.  No.  308  ;  and 
certainly,  in  1324,  Robert  le  Pyl  had  a  claim  to  the  manor 
of  East  Antony  and  the  passage  across  the  water  at  Lyner 
(C.  F.  of  F.  No.486),but,as  will  be  shown,  the  place-name  has 
no  significance.  As  Stephen  de  Haccombe  had  inherited,  in 
1289,  the  manors  of  Penpol  and  East  Antony  from  his  mother 
Cecily,  it  seems  certain  that  the  fine,  granted  on  the  12th 
November,  1324  (C.  F.  of  F.  No.  486),  was  a  marriage  settle- 
ment upon  Margery  by  Stephen  de  Haccombe,  in  which 
Robert  le  Pyl  acted  as  trustee  for  Margery's  possible  heirs. 
The  facts  seem  indisputable  that,  on  two  occasions,  in  1324 
and  1329,  (C.  F.  of  F.  Nos.  486  and  680)  John  de  Chudleigh 
was  the  representative  of  Margery's  interests ;  and  that,  in 
1324,  Robert  le  Pyl  stood  in  a  similar  capacity  for  Margery's 
possible  children.  Why  Robert  le  Pyl  should  be  coupled 
with  Margery's  name  in  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Arch- 
presbytery,  unless  he  was  her  kinsman ;  and  why  John  de 
Chudleigh  was  so  directly  interested  in  her  welfare,  if  not  a 
relative,  remains  to  be  explained. 

Was  le  Pyl "  an  assumed  alias,  and  did  Robert  belong 
to  a  well-known  family  ?  Consideration  of  the  authentic 
instances  of  the  name  show  that  the  form  de  Pyl  never  existed 
and  should  not  he  used.  In  all  cases,  in  the  Bishop's  Registers 
as  in  the  Feet  of  Fines,  the  name  is  written  le  Pyl. 

Mr.  Searley  and  others  have  followed  Dr.  Oliver,  in  error, 
in  using  the  form  de  Pyl  which  gives  quite  a  wrong  significance 
to  the  name.  The  occurrence  of  a  William  le  Pyl,  also  a 
cleric  about  the  same  period  as  Robert,  who  became  a  Canon 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  confirms  the  correct  form  of  the  name 
and  also  shows  that  it  was  not  a  pseudonym  peculiar  to  Robert. 
As  William  succeeded  Robert  in  the  living  of  Torbrian,  it 
is  very  possible  that  they  were  brothers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Oliver  should  have  systemati- 
cally transcribed  and  used  the  form  de  Pyl  so  many  times. 

Robert  le  Pyl  (invariably  thus  written)  occurs  five  times 
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in  the  Cartulary  of  Torre  Abbey  and,  as  late  as  1351,  as 
parson  of  Crukerne,  was  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  acquisition 
by  the  Abbey  of  part  of  the  manor  of  Torre  Mohun  from 
John  de  Mohun.  He  seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  the 
Courtenay  family. 

A  Thomas  le  Pil  held  a  messuage  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  from  Nova  Villa  to  Cavebiry  (Newton  Abbot  to  Keyberry. 
Torre  Cartulary,  i.  54a)  and  Edith  de  la  Pylle  occurs  as  early 
as  1238,  plaintiff,  in  a  suit  against  the  Archdeacon  of  Barn- 
staple, for  a  messuage  owned  by  her  in  Barnstaple  (Devon 
F.  of  F.  No.  305).  The  name  occurs  several  times  in  the  Barn- 
staple Records  of  the  13th  century  as  "  de  la  Pylle,"  which 
may  be  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  family.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Barnstaple  suggests  Pilton  and,  as  Prebendary  Chanter  has 
pointed  out  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  vol.  1.,  p.  525),  Celtic  Pill, 
Welsh  Pwl,  is  a  landing  place  for  boats,  a  creek.  La  Pylle 
may  well  refer  to  the  pool  or  harbour  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Taw,  and  may  be  the  origin  of  the  family  name. 

The  following  entry  (No.  4107)  which  I  have  just  trans- 
cribed from  the  Collectanea  of  Sir  William  Pole  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  family  of  la  Pille  : — 

1443,  November  loth  :  John  de  la  Pille  remitted  to  Hugo 
Yone  (possibly  should  read  Yvon)  his  nephew,  the  whole  of  his 
right  in  Pilleston,  Castelkeran  and  Daundeylondes  in  Ireland 
which  he,  John,  received  on  the  death  of  Richard  de  la  Pille 
his  father.  The  deed  is  witnessed,  among  others,  by  Richard 
Wogan,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  by  Thomas  de  la  Pille. 

With  reference  to  the  early  monuments  in  Haccombe 
Church,  Mr.  Searley  (pp.  9-12)  reviews  most  of  the  comments 
which  have  been  published  upon  the  early  tombs,  which  have 
proved  subject  for  much  speculation. 

In  July,  1917,  I  devoted  much  consideration  to  these 
monuments  and  read  my  conclusions  before  the  Teign 
Naturalist  Field  Club  at  Haccombe.  Mr.  Searley  (p.  9) 
kindly  refers  to  my  theory  that  the  Purbeck  marble  slabs  with 
crosses  of  similar  workmanship  found  more  especially  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England — ^I  have  since  seen  one  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  two  at  St.  Cross,  also  one  complete 
cover  and  several  parts  at  Romsey — ^are  of  the  same  period 
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and  were  specially  granted,  by  Bishop  Peter  de  Rupibus  of 
Winchester,  and  William  Briwere  of  Exeter,  to  cover  the  last 
resting-places  of  the  widows  of  the  Knights  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Crusade  of  1228.  With  this  theory  Mr.  Searley 
concurs  (p.  9)  but  he  does  not  follow  the  logical  deduction  in 
this  particular  instance. 

It  is  necessary  to  enumerate,  and  for  recognition  briefly 
describe,  the  early  monuments  in  question,  to  be  found  in 
Haccombe  Church. 

(1)  A  Purbeck  slab  under  the  second  window  of  the  north 
aisle,  coffin-shaped,  measuring  6  ft.  2  in.  long,  with  cross  in 
low  relief,  measuring  5  ft.  9  in.  This  has  been  hitherto  thought 
to  mark  the  tomb  of  a  priest,  and  therefore  of  Robert  le  Pyl, 
because  he  is  mentioned  in  the  foundation  charter  of  Haccombe 
Archpresbytery  (Searley,  pp.  9  and  10). 

(2)  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  under  the  arch 
between  chancel  and  north  aisle,  the  full-length  effigy  of  a 
Knight  in  armour  (Searley,  p.  11). 

(3)  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  under  an  arch  in 
the  wall  below  the  second  light,  a  female  figure  carrying  a 
book  in  her  left  hand  (Searley,  p.  25). 

(4)  Under  a  low  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle,  a 
female  figure  holding  on  her  breast  a  shield  with  the  Haccombe 
arms  (Searley,  p.  24). 

No.  I  stands  quite  in  a  category  to  itself,  being  of  Purbeck 
marble  ;  whereas  the  other  three,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
are  of  similar  hard  red  sandstone.  Mr.  Searley  allots  this 
tomb-cover  to  Joan,  the  wife  of  Stephen  the  Crusader  (p.  10) 
and  then  apparently  endorses  the  opinion  of  Prince  and  others 
that  the  recumbent  Knight  represents  Stephen  the  Crusader 
who  founded  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Blaize,  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land  in  1233.  But  my  suggestion  is  that 
the  Bishops,  on  their  return,  granted  the  special  dispensation 
to  the  widows  of  those  Knights  who  had  lost  their  lives  while 
on  Crusade  ;  and  therefore  the  wife  of  Stephen  would  not  have 
been  eligible.  But  if,  as  I  have  suggested,  Jordan  de  Haccomb, 
the  father,  lost  his  Ufe  in  that  manner,  and  we  certainly  only 
first  hear  of  Stephen  subsequent  to  the  return  from  the 
Crusade  (Testa  de  Nevil  in  1241),  then  his  widowed  mother 
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would  certainly  receive  the  gift,  and  Bishop  Briwere  would 
as  certainly  assist  the  son,  Stephen,  to  found  the  chapel  in 
which  his  mother  would  be  interred. 

From  consideration  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  church  of 
Haccombe,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
small  north  aisle,  called  the  "  Chantry"  by  Mr.  Searley  (p. 24), 
represents  the  site  of  the  original  "  capella  "  built  by  the 
Crusader  ;  and  that  the  arcade  and  main  church  with  chancel 
was  the  work  of  his  grandson  Stephen,  when  probably  the 
whole  was  uniformly  rebuilt. 

I  base  this  suggestion  mainly  upon  two  facts : — ^Firstly, 
the  dimensions  of  the  north  aisle  which  are  49  feet  (7  sajenes) 
in  length  and  at  present  13  ft.  6  in.  wide,  suggest  Norse 
measurements  and  therefore  the  earlier  portion  of  the  building. 
The  reconstruction  and  insertion  of  the  columns  (2  ft.  11  in.), 
to  form  the  colonnade,  would  alter  the  latter  dimension  ;  but 
it  certainly  approximates  the  14  feet  width  of  so  many  of 
our  early  Norman  chapels,  whereas  the  church  proper  measures 
10  feet  longer  (59  feet)  and  16  ft.  8  in.  wide,  which  latter 
dimension,  strange  as  it  is,  is  four  inches  wider  than  the 
16  feet  4  in.  (7  arschines)  of  other  early  churches.  The 
outside  measurement  of  the  church  is  22  ft.  6  in. ;  of  the 
aisle,  covering  only  the  north  wall,  13  ft.  6  in. ;  making  a 
total  over  all  of  36  ft.  The  walls  are  so  uniformly 
3  feet  thick,  and  the  stone  work  at  present  so  clean  and 
freshly  pointed,  that  one  might  almost  believe  the  church  to 
have  been  erected  within  living  memory,  but  the  appearance 
is  due  to  comparatively  recent  removal,  in  the  last  century, 
of  plaster  and  whitewash.  The  second  fact  which  may 
witness  to  the  earlier  construction  of  the  aisle,  is  the  presence 
of  the  Purbeck  marble  interment  cover  under  an  arched 
recess  in  the  wall,  which  certainly  appears  to  have  been  built 
for  the  purpose. 

Monument  No.  2,  illustrated  in  Lysons,  vol.  i,  p.  cccxxxii, 
and  in  Rogers,  Sepulchral  Effigies,  Plate  I,  has  always  been 
ascribed  to  Stephen  the  Crusader.  The  reasons  for  this 
conclusion  are  the  undoubted  13th  century  costume,  the 
crossed-legs  and  the  spurs  of  knighthood.  It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  material  of  monuments  2,  3  and  4 
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is  from  the  same  source.  Careful  comparison  shows  the 
heads  of  2  and  3  to  be  pillowed  in  the  same  fashion,  i.e.  a 
smaller  pillow  put  diagonally  or  cornerwise  across  a  bolster, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  question  the  possibility  that  2  and  3 
may  be  companion  monuments  representing  husband  and 
wife.  Only  a  century  ago  the  Knight's  monument  occupied 
a  position  under  a  similar  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
and  just  eastwards  of  No.  3,  whence  it  was  removed  to  make 
room  for  some  very  unornamental  sedilia  which  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  an  improvement  to  the  original  appearance 
of  the  chancel. 

These  two  tombs  of  a  Knight  and  his  lady  were  part 
of  the  original  design  of  the  main  church,  the  arched  spaces 
having  been  constructed  when  the  wall  was  first  built,  and  as 
I  have  suggested  that  the  present  church  proper,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  aisle,  was  the  later  work  of  Stephen  the 
grandson  ;  and  was  built,  not  in  1328,  because  the  altars  were 
dedicated  by  Bp.  Grandisson  in  that  year*,  but  perhaps 
much  earlier,  so  I  believe  that  the  original  positions  of  these 
monuments  support  the  theory  that  the  efiigy  No.  2  is  that 
of  Stephen  the  grandson,  and  not  of  the  Crusader  as  hitherto 
ascribed. 

What  evidence  can  be  found  to  support  this  suggestion  ? 
In  considering  the  date  of  foundation  or  reconstruction  of 
our  early  churches  one  important  factor  is  often  overlooked, 
namely,  the  status  and  source  of  wealth,  wherewith  to  build, 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  who,  alone,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  would  be  responsible  for  the  means 
and,  in  such  a  diminutive  parish  as  Haccombe,  w^ould  un- 
doubtedly be  the  sole  benefactor.  The  status  of  the  de 
Haccombe  family  in  particular,  as  of  all  manor  families  in 
general,  at  the  period  we  are  considering,  may  be  judged 
by  the  occurrence  of  individual  names  as  witnesses  to  deeds 

*One  reason  why  the  Altars  in  Haccombe  Church  were  not  dedi- 
cated until  19  July,  1328,  by  Bp.  Grandisson,  was  because  there  had 
been  no  possibility  of  the  presence  of  a  diocesan  in  the  neighbourhood 
since  February,  1322,  when  Bp.  Stapeldon  was  last  at  Exeter,  as  the 
Itineraries  of  the  Bishops  show.  Bishop  Grandisson  had  actually 
only  been  in  his  diocese  some  40  days  when  he  visited  Haccombe  at 
the  request  of  Stephen  de  Haccombe.    [Reg.  Grandisson  II.,  p.  53.] 
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and  records  of  the  time.  The  Haccombe  muniments  have 
been  particularly  well  preserved  and  yet  do  not  date  earlier 
than  1230,  and,  generally  speaking,  only  some  half  dozen 
pre-date  the  days  of  Stephen  the  grandson.  The  status  of 
the  family  was  of  such  little  consequence  that  not  a  single 
representative  is  recorded  as  present,  among  36  witnesses, 
at  the  founding  of  Torre  Abbey,  c.  1198,  albeit  so  near  at 
hand.  In  the  Abbey  records  Jordan  de  Haccombe  occurs 
three  times  as  witness  to  deeds,  one  of  which  is  dated  1282, 
but  this  Jordan  was  Mr.  Searley's  6th  generation  and  was 
the  son  of  the  Crusader,  of  whom  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Cartulary.  Mr.  Searley  has  found  very  few  references  to  the 
Knight,  other  than  the  record  of  Testa  de  Nevil,  in  1241.  The 
quotation  from  Risdon,  on  page  10,  recording  Stephen  de 
Haccombe  as  a  witness,  is  dated  in  the  22nd  year  from 
Bp.  Blondy's  consecration,  subsequent  to  April  4th,  and 
therefore  in  the  year  1268.  This  must  refer  to  Stephen  the 
grandson  and  should  have  been  included  under  his  record 
[p.  15]  and  not  under  the  items  having  reference  to  the 
Crusader. 

As  sober  fact  we  have  not  a  single  record  that  Stephen 
the  Crusader  [so  called]  ever  went  on  crusade,  or  ever  built 
Haccombe  church  ;  and,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  episcopal 
registers  prior  to  1257,  the  only  clue  to  suggest  connection 
with  the  crusade  of  1228  and  Haccombe  is  the  Purbeck  slab 
with  cross  (Monument  No.  i).  This  evidence  I  regard  only 
as  possible  proof  that  some  member  of  the  de  Haccombe 
family  lost  his  life  in  the  Bishops'  crusade,  and  that  the 
widow  was  granted  the  Purbeck  tomb  cover. 

Comparison  with  the  well-known  effigy  in  Bitton  church,* 

*In  1322,  on  April  17,  Bishop  Walter  de  Stapeldon  visited  Bitton 
in  Gloucestershire,  on  his  way  to  York,  which  he  had  reached  by 
May  4th.  He  may  well  have  been  accompanied  by  Stephen  de 
Haccombe  (see  the  year  1322,  Mr.  Searley  p.  19).  This  visit  to  Bitton, 
the  ancestral  home  of  his  predecessor  in  the  see,  Thomas  de  Bitton, 
who  had  died  on  the  21st  Sep.,  1307,  was  probably  with  the  object  of 
seeing  the  chapel  which  Bp.  Bitton  had  built,  in  honour  of  his  parents, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  parish  church.  It  is  in  this  chapel  that  the 
beautiful  Purbeck  covers  with  figures  of  a  Knight  and  of  Emmota  de 
Hastings,  probably  his  wife,  are  to  be  seen,  and  these  figures  may  have 
inspired  in  the  mind  of  Stephen,  the  monuments  at  Haccombe. 
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which  is  thought  to  have  been  made  for  an  ancestor  of  Bp. 
Thomas  de  Bitton,  made  of  Purbeck  marble  and  carved 
probably  prior  to  the  Crusade  of  1228,  might  easily  lead 
enquirers  to  recognize  the  same  period  in  the  monument  at 
Haccombe  ;  but  there  are  differences  which  certainly  justify 
a  much  later  date. 

We  cannot  find  the  slightest  historical  justification  for 
attributing  the  monument  to  Stephen  the  so-called  Crusader 
or  even  the  foundation  of  Haccombe  Church.  On  the  other 
hand  Stephen  the  grandson,  from  Mr.  Searley's  chronological 
notes  (pp.  15-22),  was  a  member  of  Parliament ;  and  from 
1322,  on  account  of  the  many  commissions  issued  to  him  for 
the  command  of  troops,  was  probably  considered  the  first 
soldier  in  Devon.  Such  a  man  certainly  held  the  status 
and  possessed  the  means  to  build  the  church.  Mr.  Askham 
makes  the  following  suggestion,  as  explanation  of  the 
problem,  which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration :  The 
accommodation  of  all  four  monuments,  previous  to  181 1, 
in  arched  niches  in  the  walls,  shows  that  the  church  has  been 
reconstructed  and  provision  made  for  the  remaining  ancient 
monuments  in  the  above  manner.  The  female  figure  (No.  4) 
with  the  Haccombe  arms  on  shield,  must  be  the  effigy  of 
Cecily,  the  heiress  and  last  of  the  de  Haccombes.  Up  to  the  year 
1329  (C.  F.  of  F.  No.  680)  the  possibility  was  still  recognized 
that  Stephen  de  Haccombe  might  leave  anotlier  direct  heir : 
it  is  not  likely  therefore  that  the  effigy  of  Cecily  would  have 
been  made  before  that  date.  Similarity  of  material  in  all 
three  covers,  and  in  design  of  the  two  female  figures,  suggests 
that  sometime  after  the  death  of  Stephen  in  1330,  and 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Arch- 
presbytery  on  the  8th  December,  1337,  Cecily,  the  wife  of 
John  Lercedekne,  caused  all  three  memorials  to  be  made. 
By  that  time  it  was  indisputable  fact  that  Cecily  was  the  last 
representative  of  the  direct  line  of  de  Haccombe ;  and 
literally,  as  we  see,  carried  the  family  arms  with  her  to  the 
grave. 

What  personages  would  be  memorialized  thus  by  Cecily 
de  Haccombe  ?  Thought  naturally  turns  to  her  own  parents 
Jordan  and  Isabella.  Although  some  45  deeds  in  the  Haccombe 
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Collection  deal  with  Stephen,  there  is  not  a  single  reference 
to  Jordan  his  son,  or  to  Isabella,  wife  of  Jordan  and  daughter 
of  Sir  Mauger  St.  Aubyn :  small  wonder  that  Oliver  and  others 
thought  Cecily  to  be  the  daughter  and  not  grand-daughter 
of  Stephen.  It  is  impossible  to  discredit  the  statements 
of  Sir  William  Pole.  Mr.  Searley  quotes  the  Harleian  MS. 
and  the  Patent  RoUs  in  which  Cecilia  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Jordan  de  Haccombe  (p.  30).  The  evidence  of  Feudal 
Aids  (p.  376)  is  distinct,  that  in  1316  Jordan  de  Haccumb 
and  John  Tracy  together  held  Georgeham  with  Pickwell  and 
the  two  Woolacombes.  Most  likely  it  was  to  Georgeham 
that  Jordan  de  Haccombe  moved,  on  his  marriage  to  Isabella 
de  St.  Aubyn,  about  the  year  1308  ;  and  his  residence  so  far 
north  in  Devon  may  explain  his  absence  from  the  Haccombe 
deeds :  especially  if,  as  surmised,  he  was  estranged  from  his 
father.  It  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  know  that  Cecily, 
the  heiress,  was  brought  to  the  custody  of  her  grand-parents, 
at  an  early  age,  and  consequently  knew  her  grand-parent 
Joan  better  than  her  own  mother,  of  whose  married  life  we 
know  nothing.  Isabella  may  have  entered  a  nunnery,  and 
a  home  elsewhere  had  to  be  found  for  the  only  child. 
Presumably  John  Tracy's  interest  was  that  of  trustee  for 
Jordan's  wife.  In  the  same  year  Isabella  de  St.  Aubyn 
(widow  of  Sir  Mauger)  held  Parracombe  and  other  manors 
in  the  Himdred  of  Sherwell.  Why  is  Jordan  de  Haccimib, 
alive  in  13 16,  so  systematically  omitted  in  all  references  at 
Haccombe  ?  And  yet  he  and  his  wife  are  remembered, 
certainly  last,  in  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Archpresbytery 
in  1337,  whereas  the  parents  of  Stephen  the  actual  founder, 
namely  Jordan  (6)  and  Cecily,  who  brought  into  the  family 
the  advowson  of  Quethiock  with  which  the  College  was 
endowed,  are  omitted  altogether  from  all  remembrance. 
The  omission  is  extraordinary.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
Jordan  (8)  and  his  father  Stephen  (7)  were  estranged.  Mr. 
Askham  suggests  that  he  lived  away  and  died  elsewhere : 
that  the  female  effigy  with  book  (No.  3)  may  represent  the 
mother  of  Cecily  the  heiress,  i.e.  Isabella  de  St.  Aubyn,  who 
may  have  entered  a  nunnery  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
Jordan  (8)  :  a  Matilda  de  Haccombe  occurs  as  Prioress  of 
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Canonsleigh  in  1344.  Or,  ignoring  both  her  parents  who 
played  so  little  part  in  life  at  Haccombe,  Cecily  may  have 
caused  to  be  represented,  in  the  figure  with  the  book,  Joan, 
her  grandmother,  Stephen's  first  wife,  from  whom  Stephen 
undoubtedly  derived  considerable  means  which  may  have 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  church.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Cecily  would  commemorate  her  step-mother,  Margery,  the 
second  wife  of  Stephen  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  second  wife  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  foundation  charter  of  1337,  in  which 
Joan  finds  no  place  at  all ;  but,  as  the  parents  of  John 
Lercedekne,  Thomas  and  Matilda,  are  included,  it  is  probable 
that  Cecily's  husband  had  most  to  do  with  the  entry  of  the 
names  for  whom  prayers  were  to  be  offered  daily. 

Finally,  of  the  Knightly  figure  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
in  spite  of  Mr,  Searley's  suggestion  that  "  the  Archpresbytery 
was  in  itself  considered  a  sufficient  memorial  to  Stephen,"  (7) 
One  has  only  to  read  the  chronological  record,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Searley,  of  Stephen  the  grandson,  founder  of  the  Arch- 
presbytery to  recognize  for  whom  the  effigy  is  intended ; 
and  as  I  have  already  suggested  that  this  figure  and 
No.  3  are  companion  monuments,  so  I  favor  the  sup- 
position that  the  female  figure  with  the  book  is  rather 
intended  for  Joan  (grandmother  of  Cecily)  than  for  Isabella 
her  mother. 

Mr.  Searley  quotes  Leland's  record  of  "  diverse  fair  tumbes 
of  the  Archidekenes  at  Hacham  "  (p.  15)  as  possibly  meaning 
that  there  were  yet  other  monuments  in  the  church ;  but 
Leland's  examination  was  very  cursory  and  he  merely 
retained  the  name  of  the  family  of  Archdeacon  connected 
with  the  Archpresbytery.  The  interesting  question  arises  : 
if  these  monuments  are  the  sole  survivors  of  others,  or  even 
if  they  are  the  only  early  tombs,  how  is  it  that  when  Powell 
visited  Haccombe  in  1811  (Searley,  p.  12)  they  were  all  accom- 
modated under  arches  in  recesses  specially  arranged  for  them 
in  the  walls  of  the  church  ? 

Crabbe,  in  his  description  of  Haccombe  church,  does  not 
think  that  the  effigy  of  the  Knight  was  originally  placed  where 
now  are  the  sedilia.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  the  monument 
most  probably  occupied  a  central  position  in  the  chancel. 
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Certainly  the  arch  made  to  cover  the  sedilia  is  much  higher 
than  those  built  for  the  two  female  effigies. 

The  present  position  of  the  latter  certainly  appears  to 
witness  to  the  fact  that,  when  the  church  was  built,  these 
two  tombs,  as  also  the  Purbeck  cover,  were  provided  for  to 
be  accommodated  in  this  manner,  and  were  therefore  either 
part  of  the  design  of  the  founder  to  receive  then  living  persons  ; 
or,  in  a  subsequent  rebuilding,  these  ancient  memorials  have 
thus  been  housed. 

All  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  explanation  that  Stephen 
de  Haccombe  (7  according  to  Mr.  Searley)  rebuilt  the  church, 
as  we  find  it  to-day,  between  1322  and  1328  ;  that  he  then 
provided  for  the  spaces  in  the  walls  for  two  members  of  his 
family  and  placed  the  Purbeck  slab  of  the  Crusader's  widow 
in  the  north  wall.  Mr.  Askham  suggests  that  this  may  have 
been  brought  as  a  treasured  family  heir-loom  from  Stoke-in- 
Teignhead,  if  the  chapel  at  Haccombe  was  not  really  in 
existence.  Setting  aside  all  regard  for  his  son  Jordan  and 
his  wife,  and  previous  to  his  second  marriage  c.  1324,  there 
were  only  two  members  of  his  family,  besides  himself,  who 
would  be  considered  by  Stephen  de  Haccombe  in  the  re- 
building of  the  church  ;  i.e.  his  late  wife  Joan,  and  the  grand- 
daughter, Cecily,  whom  he  must,  at  this  time,  have  regarded 
as  his  heiress.  One  other  suggestion  only  seems  feasible : 
that  the  two  niches  were  arranged  for  his  two  wives,  in  which 
case  the  church  must  have  been  rebuilt  after  his  second 
marriage.  The  carved  stone  arm  projecting  from  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  of  Haccombe  church  is  most  probably 
another  example  of  the  means  to  hold  the  hour-glass  near 
the  pulpit,  of  which  two  very  good  illustrations  are  given  in 
D.  &  0.  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  xii,  p.  139,  at  Pilton  and 
Tawstock  churches. 

Some  day  we  may  find  fresh  evidence  to  confirm  or  refute 
these  suggestions,  but  visitors  to  secluded  little  Haccombe 
and  students  of  its  history  will  ever  be  grateful  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Searley  for  his  devotion  to  the  story  of  the  parish  with  the 
smallest  number  of  parishioners  in  Devon. 

Hugh  R.  Watkin. 
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Exeter  place-names,  57 
Exeter  :  St.  David's  Church, 

28 

Grandisson's  Life  of  Blessed 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  247 

Harold's  Fee,  212 

Latimer's  sermons  at  Exeter, 
222 


Troup,  F.  Rose:— 

Milles'  Parochial  Collections, 
162 

Pinhoe,  Derivation  of ,  161 
Pinhoe  (Vicar  of).  Origin  of 

payment  to,  1 5 
Polsloe  priory,  28 
St.  Cuthbert  or   St.  Cuby, 

247 

St.  Oflamni,  247 
Tuker,  M.  A.  R.  :— 

Beaudeport,  Bishop's  Nymp- 
ton,  165 
Watkin,  H.  R.  :— 

Ackytoashy,  75 
Beaudeport,  Bishop's  Nymp- 
ton,  10 

Bell  inscriptions  at  Abbot- 
sham  and  Torre  Abbey,  25 

Canna  park,  71 

Gary  (Sir  George)  of  Newparke 
349 

Exeter  diocese.  History  of, 
219 

Exeter  houses  of  Judhel  and 

of  the  Prior  of  Totnes,  78 
Haccombe,  366 
Hidon  arms,  258 
Holloway,  Thomas,  268 
Holwyll  or  Holywell  chapel, 

near  Dartmouth,  186 
Jack-a-lantern,  206 
Knave's  Ash,  155,  216 
Lemon      stream,  Newton 

Bushel,  66 
Paignton,  Bishop's  palace  at, 

247 

Pinhoe,  Derivation  of,  256 
Reichel,  O.  J.  :  In  memoriam, 
289 

Rogers  and  Leman  of  Ply- 
mouth, 160 

Spindle-whorl,  348 

Waddeton  Court,  Carved 
wooden  figures  at,  18,  120 

Witch-beam,  14 
Watts,  J.  :— 

Holloway,  Thomas,  268 
Weekes,  E.  Lega  : — 

Boghelegh,  69 

Exeter  deed  (Ancient),  74,  128 
Guernsey  charter  at  Exeter, 
243 

Harold's  Fee,  42,  43,  255 
Parish  registers  (Early),  203 
Pinhoe,  Derivation  of,  214 
Pinhoe  (Vicar  of).  Origin  of 
payment  to,  60 
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Weeks,  E.  Lega:— 

Precentor's  arms  not  on  Speke 
Chantry  screen,  284,  311 

Precentor's    mantelpiece  in 
Deanery  House,  241 

Speke's  Chantry  Chapel,  Date 
of,  285 
Were,  F.  :— 

Hidon  arms,  168 
Whitley,  H.  M.  :— 

Cross  at  Cornwood,  31 


Whitley,  H.  M.:— 

"  Devil's  leap,"  30 

Fowey  pirates  (1462),  230 

Song  (Sea),  Cornish,  328 
Worth,  R.  H.  :— 

Herb-lore  :  Oil  of  Exeter,  307 
W.,  R.  H. 

Bastard  of  EfEord,  88 
X.  Y.  Z.,  Barnstaple  :— 

Fire  and  light.  Obtaining, 
165 


B.— GENERAL. 


Abbot,  Mr.,  of  Hartland,  329 
Abbotsham,  66,  265  ;    bell  in- 
scription at,  25 
Ackland,  Eliz.,  343  ;  John,  343 
"  Ackytoashy,"  48,  76,  133,  168 
Advent  (Corn.),  30 
^Ifheah,  252 

Agincourt,  50,  109,  133-5,  301  ; 

loans  as  security  for  wages  at, 

200,  269 
Agnes  (St.),  287 
Alarto,  Sheriff  of  Devon,  1 5 
Alias,  Double,  175 
AUhallows'  Eve,  Begging  fire  on, 

58 

Alphington,  11,  295,  338 
Alrechescote,  262 
Alvington  (West),  339 
Alwington,  244 

Anthony-in-Meneage  (St.),  135 
Antony,  East,  375 
Apostolic  Faith  Church,  269 
Appledore,  210-2,  349 
Apsley,  Sir  Allen,  210 
Apulia,  Simon  de,  143 
Archbishops'  Visitations,  244 
"  Arius,  Grin  of,"  202,  271-2 
Armada,  Spanish,  6 
Armour  (Church)  at  Hartland, 
I329 

Arms,  Coats  of  :  Berkeley,  215  ; 
Briwer,  241-2  ;  Cornwall 
County,  50,  133  ;  Courtenay, 
298-9  ;  Devon  County,  50  ; 
Devon,  Earl  of,  50 ;  Earle, 
241  ;  Exeter  Cath. — Dean, 
284;  Precentor,  284-5,  311; 
jTreasurer,  284 ; — Fleming,  35  ; 
Halse,  259;  Hidon,  iii,  168, 
215,  258-9,  298 ;  Moreton, 
114;  Rowe,  59;  Stapeldon, 
242 


Arundell,  Dorothy,  177  ;  John, 

230,  232  ;  Will.,  177 
Ashburton,  249 
Ashe.    See  Saltash 
Ashe,  John,  232 

Ashford,  Edm.,  175 ;  Frances, 
175 

Ashprington,  12 
Ashton,  261,  280,  340,  373-4 
Ash-tree  legend,  59 
Askham,  F.  W.,  367,  381,  384 
Ashwater,  5,  261 
Asperton,  29 

Athelstan,  King,  14,  60-1,  247 
Atteolere,  Will.,  6,  71 
Audelegh  (or  Audeley),  Isabella, 

139 ;    James,  Lord,  83,  87, 

138-9 
Ault,  F.  E.,  192 
Avon,  252 

Axminster,  85,  249,  303 
Axmouth,  280 
Aylesbeare,  119-20 
Ayslegh,  Sir  John  de,  370 

Babeombe,  297-8 

Badcock,  S.,  207 

Badge  :  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  83 

Bagg,  Sir  Ja.,  239 

Bagley,  T.,  363 

Baijer,  Otto,  295 

Baker,  Cha.,  67  ;  Father,  227  ; 

Hen.,  108  ;  John,  67-8 
Baking,  Old  methods  of ,  141,  166 
Baldwin  the  sheriff,  131 
Baly  family.    See  Bulley 
Bamfield  (Baunfield,  or  Baun- 

file),  Joan,  342  ;  John,  342 
Bamfylde,  Sir  C.  W.,  io8 
Bampfylde,  C.  W.,  345 
Bampton,  300 
Banns  :  Old  custom,  199 
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Barham,  T.  F.,  306 

Barnstaple,  7,  53,  203,  209-10, 
240,  280,  296,  309-10,  334, 
336,  349 ;  aldermen,  repute 
of,  112;  biog.,  249,  264-5, 
274,  276,  359  ;  clocks  (ancient) 
185,  362  ;  piracy  from  ship 
of,  326  ;  "  Tome  Stone,"  337 

Barrett,  Rebecca,  301 

Barrow,  Candia,  366 

Bartholomew  (Bp.)  :  his  e£&gy, 
221 

Basset  (Ralph),  Lord,  87 
Bastard   of   EfEord,    88  ;  Sir 

Baldwin,   370 ;    E.P.,    155 ; 

Tho.,  113 
Bath,  Earl  of,  329 
Battle  Abbey,  43,  62,  70,  119, 

131-2 

Baub  (or  Baubi),  Johh,  34, 
74-5 

Baunfield    (or    Baunfile).  See 

Bamfield 
Beage,  Will.,  271 
Bealey,  Charlotte  L.,  339  ;  Jos., 

339 

Beaminster,  304 

Beaudeport  in  Bp's  Nympton, 
10,  119,  165 

Beavis,  Rich.,  164 

Becket  manor,  108 

Beer  Ferrers,  203,  299 

Bellamont,  Constance,  262 ; 
Rich.,  262 

Bell  inscriptions  at  Abbotsham 
and  Torre  Abbey,  25 

Bells  Campo,  Joan  de,  372  ; 
John  de,  372 

Belmeslonde,  Will.,  364 

Beorhtric,  253 

Berkeley,  Sir  Maur.  de,  215 

Berkley,  Sir  John,  210 

Berry  Pomeroy,  350 

Bersham,  ,  M.P.,  248 

Beville,  John,  87 

Bevyle,  John,  201,  269-71 

Bibliotheca  Cornubiensis  :  a  cor- 
rection, 48 

Bicton,  274 

Bideford,  112,  198,  239;  biog., 
9,  73,  276,  339,  349 ;  bridge, 
240  ;  Pike  of  (botanist),  6 

Birdwood  family,  339 

Bishop,  H.  E.,  169 

Bishop's  Nympton,  10,  119-20, 
165 

Bishop's  palace  at  Paignton, 
247 


Bittadon,  279 

Bitton,  Tho.  de.  See  Bytton 
Blackawton,  163,  203 
Blair,  K.  G.,  206 
Blakborne,  Hen.,  170-1 
Blake,  Ann,  160  ;  Martyn,  265 
Blaunyle,  Ja.,  114,  215 
Blind  days,  58 
Blisland,  203 

Bluett,  Eliz.,  295  ;  Fra.,  295 
Bodenn.    See  Boten 
Bodmin,  212  ;  prior  of,  87 
Bodrugan,  Fra.,  233 
Bodulgan,  Tho.,  232-3 
Bogan,  Zachary,  306 
Boggis,  R.  J.  E.,  Hist,  of  the 

Diocese  of  Exeter,  219 
Boghelegh,   17,  69,   118,   162  ; 

Barth.  de,  162 
Bogherewe,  Simon,  114 
Boileaux,  Matth.,  296 
Bolinbroke  (Oliver),  Earl  of,  8 
Bolleit,  Clarice,  296  ;  Geoffrey, 

296 

Bond,  Geo.,  265  ;  Mary,  265 
Bondleigh,  276 
Boneville,  Will,  de,  87 
Bonze.    See  Budge 
Books  (Dev.),  Costly,  no 
Borrow,  Geo.,  159  ;  Sam.  159  ; 

Will.,  159 
Borrowed  days,  58 
Borslea,  251-2 

Boson,  Alice,  371  ;  Joan,  371  ; 

Rob.,  370-1  ;  Will.,  370 
Bosses  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  88 
Boten  (or  Bodenn)  manor,  56, 

135 

Boterford,  Gilt,  de,  370 
Botreaux,  Sir  Will.,  87 
Bouge.    See  Budge 
BoveyTracey,  203,  281 

Boway,  ,  47 

Bowen,  Eliz.,  340 

Bowley,  70,  118 

Boyce,  Geo.,  157 

Boys,  Isolde,  113 

Bracton,   Hen.   de,   215 ;  his 

grave,  273,  305,  352 
Braddon,  Temperance,  300 
Bradford    (Dunsland  Cross), 

202 

Bradninch,  in 

Bradstone,  108,  202,  251-3,  271, 
281 

Bragge,  Nich.,  249,  303  ;  Sarah, 
303 

Braiose,  Will,  de,  220-1 
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Brambridge,  Hants.,  350-1 
Brampford  Speke,  15,  339 
Branscombe,  203,  280 
Bratton  Clovelly,  280 
Bratton  Fleming,  215 
Brantyngham,  Tho.  (Bp.),  86 
Braunton,  203 
Braunton  Messenger,  344 
Breage  (St.),  282 
Brent,  John,  180 
Brent  (South),  Sculptured  figure 

at,  251,  304 
Breock  (St.),  212 
Breosa,  Will,  de,  79 
Brictric,  253 
Bridford,  203 
Bridgeman  family,  144 
Bridgewater  (John),  Earl  of,  8 
Briene,  Guy  de,  87 
Brigg.  252-3 
Bright,  Hen.,  274 
Brightle  (or  Brightlegh),  Agnes 

de,  342  ;  John  de,  342 
Briwer,  Will.,  220 
Brixton,  299 

Broad  Clyst,  46-7,  246,  372 
Broadhembury,  109,  203 
Brocas     family,     182,     219 ; 

Abisha,  182  ;  Achior,  182 
Brode,  Steph.,  88  ;  Will.le,  88 
Bronescombe,  Walt.  (Bp.),  105-6 
Broun,  Florence,  297 
Browne,    Lucy,     339 ;  Tho., 

265 

Bruyn,  Rich.,  87 ;    Sir  Will., 
87 

Bryant,  Jacob,  274 

Buckett,  Jos.,  365 

Buckfast,  Abbot  of,  200,  269-71  ; 

legend  of,  347 
3uckland,  251  ;    Brewer,  330  ; 

Monachorum,  203,  294 
JBudeaux  (St.),  203 
IBudge,  John,  48 
Budleigh,  East,  259-60 
Bulkeley,Marg.,55  ;  Viscountess, 

108 

Bulley  family,  16,  68 
Burges,  Eliz.,  265  ;  Sam..  265, 
300 

Burnecle,  W.,  349 
Burton,  John,  274 
Buryan,  296 
Bushell,  Tho.,  208-11 
Busse,  Lawr.,  35 
Buteporth,  Gilb.,  11 
Butter,  John,  186 
Butterleigh,  17,  69,  118 


Button  (Martha),  Lady,  344 
Bykebury,  113 
Byrhtric,  252-3 

Bytton,  Tho.  de  (Bp.),  380-1 ;  his 
burial,  222 

Cadbury,  70,  118,  162,  227-8, 

365 

Cadbury  family,  365 

Caellwic  (or  Caelling),  219 

Galley,  John,  180-1 

Calstock,  282 

Camborne,  203 

Canna  park,  8,  71-2 

Canonsleigh,  244 

Cantilupe,  Eva  de,  367  ;  Will. 

de,  367 
Caperun,  John,  128 
Carbihan  (or  Carrouan)  manor, 

56,  135-6 
Cardinham,  158 

Carew  (B.  M.)  at  Bridgwater, 

276 

Carew,  Tho.,  224 

Carminowe,  John,  294  ;  Marg., 

294 ;    Nich.,  230-1  ;  Ralph, 

87 

Carnanton,  261 

Carriers  (West-country),  London 
inn  for,  82 

Carrouan  manor.    See  Carbihan 

Carswell  Hundred,  155 

Carved  wooden  figures  at 
Waddeton  Court,  i8,  120 

Carwithen,  John,  13 

Gary  (Sir  Geo.),  of  Newparke, 
Hants.,  349 ;  Cecilia,  351  ; 
Edw.,  351  ;  Eliz.,  350  ;  Geo., 
329  ;  Sir  Geo.,  350  ;  Sir  Hen., 
350 ;  John,  350 ;  Sir  John, 
176 ;  Rob.,  200,  269-71  ; 
Will.,  86,  141,  31 1-2 

Catacleuse  stone,  212 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  199, 
269 

Catwater,  238-9 

Cawse,  John,  239 

Cazell,  Fanny,  295  ;  Will.,  295 

Chagford  choir  (1726),  226 

Champernoun :  of  Modbury, 
342  ;  Alex.,  200,  269-71  ;  Sir 
Art.,  83  ;  Joan,  341  ;  Rich., 
294  ;  Sir  Rich.,  341 

Chancere,  John,  270 

Chanter,  J.  R.,  7 

Chappie  MSS.,  161,  207 

Charles  parish,  202 

Charles  II.,  210,  212 
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Cheeke,  Frances,  300-1  ;  Jos., 

301  ;  Rebecca,  301 
Chelew  of  Lelant,  199 
Chenebury.    See  Kenbury 
Cheristow  in  Hartland,  314 
Cheriton  Bishop,  203 
Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  81 
Chevereston    (or    Chi  version), 

Joan  de,  370-1  ;     John  de, 

370-2  ;  Will,  de,  370-2 
Chichester,    Cath.,    300 ;  Sir 

John,  327 
Child,  Baldwin,  35 
Chittlehampton,    274,  308 
Choir  at  Chagford  (1726),  226 
Christadelphians,  344 
Christian     names :  Florence 

(female),  344 
Chudleigh,  307 

Chudleigh  (or  Chuddelegh),  Sir 

Geo.,  280 ;    Ja.  de,  341-2 ; 

Joan  de,  373  ;    John,  374 ; 

John  de,  372-3,  375  ;  Thoma- 

sine,  374  ;  Will.,  341 
Chulmleigh,   11,  274;  crucifix 

in  wall  of  church,  no 
Church  :   armour  at  Hartland, 

329 ;    fireplaces  in  porches, 

I,  77,  119;  ground  plan,  5; 

hour-glasses,    86,    139,  141, 

384 

Church  (Old)  in  Corn.,  201 
Churchford,  251 
Churchstow,  203 
Cider  mill  and  press,  49 
Cirencester,  Tho.  de,  367 
Civil  War,   361  ;  Plymouth 

appeals  to  London,  29 
Clasiewell     Pool,  Dartmoor, 

238 

Classical  scholars  (Dev.),  274, 

306 

Clawton,  372 

Clayhanger,  203 

Clay  Hidon,  259 

Clement  (St.),  158,  282 

Clement,  John,  113,  239 

Clifford,  West,  368,  372 

Clist.    See  Clyst 

Clobery,  John,  108 

Clock  and  watchmakers,  348-9 

Clocks  (Ancient)  :  Barnstaple, 

185,   362 ;    Hartland,   359 ; 

Pilton,  186,  361 
Clovelly,  308,  329  ;  hour-glass  in 

church,  86  ;  religious  houses 

(proposed)  at,  311  ;  ship  of, 

III 


Club-men,  30 
Clyfford.    See  Clifford 
Clyfford,  Sir  Giles  de,  353 
Clyst  Hidon,  259  ;  St.  Lawrence, 

203,  338  ;  St.  Mary,  276 
Coaches  (West-country),  London 

inns  for,  82 
Cobethorn,  John,  242 
Cock,  John,  262 

Cockesden,  Adam,  297  ;  John, 
297 

Cockington  (Cokematone),  2, 
349-50  ;  in  Alwington,  244  ; 
Rich,  de,  244 ;  Roger  de, 
374 

Cockworthy  family,  294 
Coffin  family,  25 
Cokematone.    See  Cockington 
Colan  of  Colan,  295 
Cole,  John,  7 ;    Rich.,  332-3 ; 

Tho.,  7 
Coleridge,  Hen.  Nelson,  306 
Colle,  John,  341 
Colshyl,  Sir  John,  230,  232 
Columb  Major  (St.),  203 
Colyton,  203,  268 
Combe,  Amadasius  de,  113  ;  John 

242 

Combe-in-Teignhead,  273,  353 
Combemartin  mint,  208 
Combe  Raleigh,  119,  280 
Combe  Spry  del,  113,  299 
Combpyne,  175 
Congregationalists,  344 
Constantine  (St.),  282 
Cookesley,  John,  249  ;  Will.,  249 
Coombe  (in  Halwell),  12 
Coomberies,  in,  167,  260 
Coplestone,  John,  201,  269-70 
Corbels  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  88 
Cornewe,  John,  231 
Cornish  language  :  dialect  words 
from,  36,  130  ;  example  of,  47 
Cornish  legend,  30 
Cornwall,  Sir  John,  109 
Cornwood,  175,  308  ;  cross  at,  31 
Comworthy  priory,  219-20 
Cory,  Will.,  274 
Cory  ton,  251-2 
Cosserat  family,  338 
Cotton  family,  175 
County  arms,  50,  133 
Courtenay :     Dame    Joan  of 
Ashton,  340  ;  Edw.  de.  Earl 
of  Devon,  87  ;  Sir  Hugh,  230- 
I  ;  Sir  John  de,  340  ;  Phil,  de, 
87,  340  ;   Rich.,  340  ;  Will., 
183.  364 
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Crampthome,  Tho.,  238 
Crauthome,  Matth,,  248 
Crediton  :  Bowder  Hill  chapel, 

157  ;  vicars  of,  13 
Crewbeare,  113  ;  Rich.,  113 
Crewkerne,  304 

Cricket  club  house  (The  oldest), 
347 

Crokker,  John,  299 

Crosses :    Cornwood,   31  ;  St. 

Kew,  31,  212 ;  St.  Mawgan,  32, 

212 

Crossing  monuments,  163 
Crowther,  Geo.,  338 
Culbone,  East,  163 
Cullompton,  163,  193,  281 

Dalton,  Cha.,  274 
Damenin,  Walt.,  35 
Darby  family,  160 
Darke,  Mary,  176 
Dartington,  12,  203,  370  ;  Hall, 
82,  138 

Dartmoor  :  Clasiewell  Pool,  238 
Dartmouth,  16,  30,  87,  112,  339- 

40,  365  ;  French  church,  157  ; 

Holwyll  or  Hol5rwell  chapel, 

186 

Daumarle,  Sir  John,  87 
Davy,  Agnes,  48  ;  John,  163 
Dawlish,  16,  265-7 
Decker,  Sir  Matth.,  180-1 
Delbridge,  John,  337  ;  Nich.,  337 
Dennis,  Jonas,  249 
Devil  in  Devon  (The),  197,  265-6 
"  Devil's  leap,"  30 
Devon  (Agnes),  Lady,  102 
Devon   and   Cornwall  Record 

Soc,  291 
Devon  and  Exeter  Institution, 

291 

Devon,  Earl  of.     See  Courtenay 
Devonport,  159,  199,  268 
Dewdney,    Ann,    338  ;  Nath,, 

338  ;   Rebecca,  338 
Dialect :  Devon,  Earliest  poem 

in,  233  ;  West-country,  319  ; 

words  from  Cornish  language, 

36,  130 
Dillon,  Jane,  295 
Dilly  song,  329 
Dimond,  Philippa,  12 
Disraeli,  52 
Dittisham,  188-92 
Dixon,  Joshua,  296,  356 
Dodbrooke,  342-3  ;  mayoralty 

of,  5,  70,  254,  298 
Doddridge,  John,  297 


Domesday  book  :  Cornish 
brewers,  57,  137 ;  Cornish 
manors,  56,  135  ;  mills,  21 

Dominic  (St.),  203 

Donesford  (or  Dunisford),  Eliz., 
343 

Don  Quixote,  Exeter  edition,  175 
Douglas,  Lady  Marg.,  224 
Down,  East,  203,  279 
Dowry sshe.  Rich.,  120  ;  Tho., 
120 

Drake,  Ann,  338  ;   Eliz.,  294  ; 

Francis,  294  ;   Nathan,  217  ; 

Sarah,  294 
Drake's  pocket-book,  88 
Drake's  voyage,  Silver  map  of, 

no 

Drayton,  Mich.,  133-4 

Dredge,  J.  I.,  157 

Drew,  John,  109  ;  Rich.,  108 

Dukmanton,   ,  M.P.,  248 

Dumplen,  D.,  226 
Dunchideock,  11,  203 
Dunsford,  118,  205 
Dunsford,  M.,  157 
Durnford,  Ja.,  230,  232 
Dyer,  John,  249 

Dymond,  Jonat.,  366  ;  Priscilla 
Ann,  366 

Eadgyfu,  251-2,  254 

Easter  custom,  2-5  ;  dues,  293, 

356 

Ebforde,  113 

Ebrington,  Visct.,  155 

Edgcumbe,  Sir  Rob.,  50 

Edward  the  Confessor,  253-4 

Edystone  Lighthouse,  7 

EfEord,  Bastard  of,  88 

Egg  Buckland,  308 

Ercedekne.    See  Lercedekne 

Espec,  Rich,  de,  15 

Everard,  Tho.,  246 

Every,  Hen.,  144 

Exeter:  biog.,  107,  117,  144, 
160,  180,  182,  193,  243,  275-6, 
300,  306-7,  338-9,  343,  349, 
365-6 ;  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  199;  Chapel  street, 
345  ;  Charnel  chapel,  222-5  > 
curiosity  (1659),  246  ;  Devon 
and  Exeter  Hospital,  208 ; 
Egypt  lane,  345  ;  gavelkind 
in,  55;  grant  in  aid,  112; 
Grey  Friars,  223  ;  houses  of 
Judhel  and  Prior  of  Totnes, 
78  ;  Johnasses  lane,  345  • 
Latimer's  sermons  at,   222  '* 
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Exeter:  Maynard's  Hospital,  163; 
Mayor  and  commonalty,  112, 
200,  269-70  ;  mint,  60 ;  MSS.  at 
Dartmouth,  243  ;  Paris  street, 
200 ;  parishes,  delimitation 
of,  143  ;  pie-man,  345  ;  place- 
names,  57  ;  publications,  no, 
175,  246  ;  Red  Lion  inn,  81  ; 
St.  Clement's  chapel,  28 ; 
St.  David's  church,  28  ;  St. 
James'  priory,  128  ;  St.  John's 
Hospital,  45-6  ;  St.  Lawrence, 
295,  300  ;  St.  Leonard's,  300- 
1  ;  St.  Martin's,  marriages  at, 
278,  309  ;  St.  Mary  Arches, 
162-4,  203  ;  St.  Mary  Major's 
church,  222-5  I  St.  Nicholas 
priory,  8,  15,  17,  42-3,  62-3, 
65,  69,  118,  131-2,  162,  213, 
255-6 ;  St.  Olave's  church, 
17.  43.  69,  131,  213  ;  St.  Peter's 
monastery,  14,  60-1  ;  St. 
Petrock,  203  ;  St.  Thomas, 
295  ;  St.  Paul's  295 ;  St. 
Sidwell's,  295  ;  tapestry 
weavers  at,  198,  268,  300 ; 
Trinity  church,  11  ;  visit  to 
(1846),  8 

"  Exeter  (Young)  bonfire  ",  11 

Exeter  Cath.,  247,  269,  349 ; 
Building  of,  169,  262  ;  dean 
and  chapter,  112,  164,  200, 
269-70  ;  deed-sealing  in,  244, 
301  ;  dignitaries  (early) — arch- 
deacons, 23,  78  ;  bishops,  76  ; 
chancellors,  77  ;  deans,  77  ; 
precentors,  77 ;  treasurers, 
77  ; — Forne  stone,  301-2  ; 
mural  painting,  280  ;  Speke 
chantry,  284-5,  3ii 

Exeter  deed  (ancient),  33,  74, 
128 

Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Soc,  290 
Exeter  diocese,  Hist,  of,  219 
Exeter,  Duke  of,  83  ;  Anna, 

Duchess  of,  246 
Exeter,  Earl  of,  75  ;  John,  8 
Exeter,   Guernsey  charter  at, 
243 

Exeter  Herald,  246 

Exeter  members  of  parliament, 

248,  345 
Exeter,  Oil  of,  277,  307-8 
Exminster,  11,  62 
Exmouth,  267,  292  ;  etching  of, 

344  ;    Sacheverell  Hall,  1 56, 

217,  260 


Exonians,  Occupations  of  (18 18), 
183 

Fairfax,  Sir  Tho.,  29,  30,  209-10 

Falaise,  Will,  de,  83 

Falmouth,  159,  365 

Ferrers,  Alice  de,  113-5,  370-1  ; 
And.  de,  113-5,  299;  Hugh 
de,  370-1  ;  John  de,  371  ; 
Sir  John  de,  114,  299  ;  Martin, 
342  ;  Sir  Will,  de,  299 

Ferris,  Rich,,  337 

Ffoundor,  Will.,  25 

Filace  (place-name),  250 

Fire :  begging  on  AUhallows' 
Eve,  58  ;  obtaining,  2-5,  84, 
165 

Fireplaces  in  church  porches, 

I,  77,  119 
Fishacre  (or  Fissacre),  Isabell  de, 

21  ;   Martin  de,  10,  21  ;  Sir 

Pet.  de,  370;  Tho.,  114 
FitzGefErey,  Sir  John,  46 
Fitz  Henry,  Roger,  128 
Fitz  Stephen,      Gilb.,  367-8 

Isolda,  368  ;   Rich.,  367 
Fitzurse,  Sir  Reg.,  114 
Fitz  waiter,  Rob.,  349 
Fleming,  Agnes,  34 ;  Matilda, 

34  ;  Rich.,  34  ;  Tho.,  34 
Flood  (1753).  293 
Florence  as  Christian  name,  344 
Flyghe,  Tho.,  188 
Foleford,    Adam    de,    113-5 ; 

Eleanor  de,  114;    Hen,  de, 

114,;  Willelma  de,  114 
Follett  pedigree,  67 
"  Fool's  meadow,"  156 
Foote,  Eliz.  158;  Lundy,  158; 

Maria,  158;  Sam.,  158 
Ford,  Preb.,  51 
Forest,  Sir  Diggory,  260 
Forne  Stone  in  Exeter  Cath., 

301-2 

Fortescue,  Hugh,  155 ;  Jane, 

343;    John,  343 
Forward,  Mary,  67 
Fowey  pirates  (1462),  230 
Fowler,  John,  160  ;  Sarah,  160 
Fowls  Barrow,  201 
Fownes,  John,  108 
Fox,  Sarah,  368 
Frankem  days,  112 
Fraunceys,  Alice,  297  ;  Florence, 

297  ;   Will.,  297 
Fremington,  139,  364 
French  church  at  Dartmouth. 

157 
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Fryer,  Mary,  338  ;  Will.,  338 
Fulford  deed  (ancient),  113,  215, 
299 

Fursdon,  Edw.,  265 
Fursdon  House,  227-8 
Fyssacre.    See  Fishacre 

Gale,  Ja.,  347 

Gallows  gate,  155-6 
Gambon,  Avelina,  81  ;  Rich.,  81 
Gandy,  Will.,  194 
Garland,  John,  274 
Gavelkind  in  Exeter,  55 
Gawlish  (in  Hartland),  314-5 
Gemien  (or  Germin),  Will.,  35, 
74 

George  III,  Reynolds'  portrait 
of,  8 

Georgeham,  203,  382 
Gerard  family,  16 
Germyn,  Will.,  215 
Gerrans  (St.),  203 
Gervaise,  Walt.,  46,  80 
Gervis,  Walt.,  35 
Ghost  at  Broadhembury,  109 
GifEord,  J.,  349 

Gilbert,  Grace,  298;  Tho.,  298 
Gillespie,  Eliz.,  59 
Gladstone,  52 

Glanville,  Sir  Fra.,  239 ;  Ja., 
215  ;   Will.,  107 

Glass,  Tho.,  303 

Glocester,  Walt,  de,  35 

Glyn,  Dennis,  158 

Goodleigh,  203 

Gorgets,  Cornish,  192 

Goring,  Lord,  29 

Goseworthi,  88 

Goss,  John,  228 

Gouch  (or  Gooch),  Tho.,  81 

"  Goviley  light,"  206 

Grafton,  Will.,  iii 

Graham,  Jane  G.  H.,  339 

Grandisson  (or  Grandison),  John 
de  (Bp.),  90,  102-3,  262-3,  357. 
379  ;  Kath.  de  (Countess  of 
Salisbury),  102-4 ;  Sir  Otho 
de,  102,  105,  357  ;  Pet.,  Lord 
of,  357  ;  Will,  de,  357 

Grandisson's  Life  of  Blessed 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  247,  302 

Grants  in  aid,  112 

Great  Torrington.  See  Torring- 
ton 

"  Grin  of  Arius,"  202,  271-2 

Grincking,  ,  349 

Ground  plan  of  churches,  5 
Guernsey  charter  at  Exeter,  243 


Gwennap,  133 
Gweok  wood,  159 
Gwithian,  192 

Haccombe  parish  and  family, 
366-84 

Haiden  (or  Heiden),  Tho.  de, 
258-9 

Haigh  for  Deuonshire,  no 
Haldon,  207 

Halghewylle,  Tho.  de,  270 
Hals,  Eliz.,  298 

Hals  (Will.).  Hist,  of  Cornwall, 
no 

Halsworthy.    See  Holsworthy 
Halwell,  12,  108  ;  farm,  188-92 
Hamel  (or  Hamelin),  35,  74 
Hamely,  Art.,  294  ;   Sir  John, 

294  ;   Mary,  294 
Hamlyn,  Mrs.  (Clovelly),  86 
Hampden,  Henrietta,  36  ;  R.D., 

36 

Hanteford,  11 
Harberton,  204,  343 
Harding  collection,  7 
Harestone,  113 
Harford,  275 

Harley,  Edw.,  344  ;  Mary,  344 
Harold  of  Exeter,  43-4,  132,  213, 
255-6 

Harold's  Fee,  42-3,  69,  75,  131, 

212,  255 
Harper,  Father,  225 
Harrington,  Countess  of,  158  ; 

E.C.,  277,  308-9 
Harris,  J.  D.,  207  ;  John,  239, 

327  ;  Mary,  264  ;  Rich.,  264  ; 

W.  Gregory,  319-25 
Hart,  Sam.,  13 

Hartland,  72,  133,  261,  314,  329  ; 
church  accounts,  53,  58,  141, 
329  ;  church  armour,  329  ; 
clock  (ancient),  359-61  ;  Con- 
gregational Chapel  Mag.,  344  ; 
hour-glasses,  141  ;  St.  Clare's 
well,  314  ;  St.  Nectan,  312  ; 
sailer  money  or  sallery,  53 

Harton.    See  Hartland 

Harwood  (or  Horewode),  Will., 
188,  192 

Haryshe,  Will.,  48 

Hatherleigh,  275 

Havill,  Frances,  300  ;  John,  300 

Hawker,  R.  S.,  272 

Hay,  John,  304 

Hayes  prebend,  246 

Heart's  Delight  (place-name), 
201 
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Heath,  Benj.,  275 
Heavitree,  44-7 

Hele  family,  296  ;  of  Babcombe, 

297  ;  Will.,  239 
Helston,  159,  261,  288 
Hempston  (Little),  203,  306 
Hemyock,  258,  365 
Hengham,  Ralph  de,  306 
Herald,  Exeter,  246 
Herald  of  Exeter.    See  Harold 
Herb-lore  :  Oil  of  Exeter,  277, 

307-8,  356 
Hext  family,  343  ;  Agnes,  204 
Hey  tor,  155 

Hidonarms,  in,  168,  215,  258-9, 

298 

Hidon,  John  de,  258  ;  Sir  John 
de,  259  ;  Rich,  de,  258  ;  Roger 
258  ;  Sir  Will,  de,  259 

Hidone  place-name,  259 

Highampton,  364 

Highweek,  306 

Hilary  (St.)  :  its  vicarage  (1559), 
315 

Hill,  Rich.,  299  ;  Rob,,  299 
Hine,  Ja.  251 

Historic  houses.  Labelling,  51, 
135 

Hobby-horse  at  Padstow,  145, 
216 

Hodges,  Syd.,  i5 

Hog,  Sarra,  243 

Holcombe  Burnell,  11 

Hollacombe  parish  registers,  157 

Holland,  John,  83 

Holloway,   Ann,    199 ;  Cath., 

199  ;  Hen.,  199  ;  Tho.,  198,  268 
Holsworthy,  349 ;    skeleton  in 

church  wall,  109 
Holwell  and  Staddiscombe  trust, 

8 

Holwyll  (or  Holywell)  chapel, 
186 

Honiton,  180,  309 

Hook,  Sir  Hele,  296-7  ;  Hester, 

297  ;  Mary,  296  ;  Tho.,  296 
Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  163 
Horewoldesore,  88 
Horn-blowing  on  May-day,  113 
Horned  Sparables  (place-name), 

345 

Hour-glasses  in  churches,  86, 

139.  141.  384 
Howell,  John,  79-81 
Hudson,  Emily,  12 
Hughes,  Tho.,  51 
Huguenot    manufacturers  in 

Dev.,  198,  268,  300 


Huish,  South,  i 
Hundreds  of  Corn.,  325,  357 
Huntacott  (in  Chulmleigh),  11 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  83 
Huntshaw,  279 
Hurt,  Will.,  113 
Hutchinson,  Oliver,  269 
Hylle,  John,  188  ;  Roger,  189 
Hymns  :  Jerusalem,  my  happy 

home,  227  ;  Rock  of  Ages,  36 
Hy-wishe,  113 

Iddesleigh,  229 

Ide,   1 1 

Ilbert,  Bridget,  340 
Ilfracombe,  240,  327 
IlifE,  Edw.,  217,  260 
lUogan,  203,  285-8 
Instow,  300,  347 
Invasion  scare  (1383),  87 
Ipplepen,  216-7 
Irving,  Sarah,  159 
Irvingites,  199,  269 
Issey  (St.),  212,  294 
Ives  (St.),  Cross  at,  32 
Ivy  bridge,  176 

Jack-a-lantern,  204,  206 
James,  Martin,  315-6 
Jerusalem,  my  happy  home,  227 
Jerves,  John,  316-7 
Jesty,  Benj.,  250 
Joel  (or  Judhel)  of  Totnes,  78, 
221 

Jones,  Agnes,  144  ;  Alice,  144  ; 

John,  144 
Juliot  (St.),  192 
Julkyn,  John,  270 
Jurdain,  Ignatius,  163 
Just-in-Penwith  (St.),  59,  282 
Just-in- Roseland  (St.),  203 

Keigwin,  Ja.,  192  ;  J.  J.,  192 

Kenbury  (Cheneberi),  43,  131, 

213,  255 
Kenn,  203 
Kenrick,  John,  275 
Kent,  Anna,  159  ;   Rev.   , 

159 

Kentewode,  Sir  John,  87 
Kenton,  11;  its  connection  with 

Salisbury,  57 
Kenwyn,  133 
Keveme  (St,)  201,  283,  288 
Kevin,  Tho.,  339 
Kew  (St.),  Carved  cross-head  at, 

31.  212 
Keyne  (St.),  203 
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Keys,  ,  349 

Kilkhampton,  203 

Killigrew,  Charlotte  H.,  9,  72  ; 

Sir  Rob.,  72  ;  Tho.,  72 
Kilmington,  339 
King  (Peter),  Lord,  180-2,  327 
Kingsbridge,  70-1,  276,  298,  340 
Kingskerswell,  265 
Kingsley,  Cha.,  51 
Kingsnympton,  329,  343  ;  parish 

registers,  202-3 
Kingston,  343 
Kirkham,  Rob.  de,  341 
Knave's  Ash,  155,  216 
Knights  of  the  shire,  155 
Knowstone,  203 
Kotiller,  Hen.,  35 
Kynewardesburgh,  46 

Labelling  historic  houses,  51,  135 
Lalant,  48 
Lamb,  Walt.,  128 
Lambron,  Will.,  87 
Lamburn,  251-3 
Lamerton,  203 
Lamprey  family,  55 
Landcross,  341 
Landkey,  165,  343 
Landulph,  177,  179 
Langdon,  John,  114;  Willelma, 
114 

Langtree,  220 
Lanivet,  283 

Lanman,  Agnes,  204  ;  John,  204 
Lanteglos,  261 

Lascelles  (Visct.) :  his  connection 

with  Devon,  144 
Latimer's  sermons  at  Exeter,  222 
Launceston,  Prior  of,  87,  269-  71 
Laver,  Christian,  295 
Laycock,  C.  H.,  205 
Le  Brun,  Will.,  10 
Le  Cordwainer,  Ralph,  35 
Lee,  Anne,  12 

Legends  :  ash-tree,  59  ;  Buck- 
fast,  347  ;  Cornish,  30  ;  Mil- 
tonic,  9 

Leigh,  Edw.,  121-6 

Leman  of  Plymouth,  160  ;  Mary 
C,  160 

Lemon  stream,  66 

Lempriere,  John,  275 

Leofric,  16,  221  ;  date  of  death, 
318  ;  his  missal,  251-4 

Lercedekne,  Cecily,  373,  381  ; 
John,  369,  372-3,  381,  383; 
Matilda,  383  ;  Tho.,  372,  383  1 
Warin,  87 


Lethbridge,  Chris.,  163-4  :  John, 
164 

Ley,  Tho.,  13 
Lezant,  203 

Light,  Obtaining,  2-5,  84,  165 
Lilly,  Rich.,  297 
Lindsey,  Emily,  12 
Linkinhome,  282-3 
Liskeard,  203 

Littleham  (Bideford),  203,  281  ; 

(Exmouth),  210,  217,  339 
Liwton,  251 
Loddiswell,  12 

Lome,  John,  301  ;  Rebecca,  301 
London  inns  for  west-countiy 

carriers  and  coaches,  82 
Lord  MS.,  296 
Louecock,  Phil.,  243 
Love,  H.  D.,  207 
Lower  of  Trelaske,  301 
Ludgvan,  283 
Luer,  Tho.,  6,  71 
Lukas,  Bathsheba,  262 
Lukey,  Tho.,  159 
Lundy  island  mint,  208  ;  rectors, 

364 

Lyen,  Rob.,  170 
Lympstone,  267,  289 
Lynham,  Ralph  de,  370 
Lyon,  Fra.,  349 
Lypstone,  113 

Macmillan,  Dan.,  51 
Madderne,  287 
Mademoiselle  Mori,  51 
Magna  villa,  Geoffrey  de,  213 
Magot,  Roger,  139 
Maillard,  Jean,  157 
Maker,  294 
Mallett,  Steph.,  349 
Mallock,  Will.  H.,  306 
Mamhead,  55 
Manworthy,  108 
Mandevil,  Geo.  de,  132 
Mann,  Edw.,  300  ;  Frances,  300 
Manners,  Anne,  351  ;  Sir  Cha., 
351 

Manors,  Old  Devon,  107 

Mansel,  Geoffrey,  46 ;  Hum- 
phrey, 46 

Manumissions,  Anglo-Saxon,  251 

Map  (Silver)  of  Drake's  voyage, 
no  I  .     , .  . 

Marchant  family,  9 

Mares,  Geoffrey,  113 

Mariansleigh,  119 

Maristow,  308 

Marldon,  365 
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Marriage  affidavit,  364 
Marshall,  Eva,  220  ;  Will.,  220 
Marten's  Scenery  of  Torbay,  57 
Martin  de  Tours,    83 ;  Will., 

Lord,  83 
Martyn,  Marg.,  139  ;  Rich.,  108  ; 

Will.,  139 
Marychurch  (St.),  339 
Mary  Lee,  296 
Mason,  W.,  344 
Matford,  62 
Maurice,  F.  D.,  51 
Mawgan  (St.),  Cross  at,  32,  212 
May,  Anne,  249  ;  Geo.,  182 
May-day,  Hom-ljlowing  on,  113 
Mayflower,  The,  239 
Maynard,  Sir  John,  108 
Mayne,  Jasper,  275 
Mayoralty  of  Dodbrooke,  5,  70, 

254,  298 
Mede,  Tho.,  271 
Meeke,  Tho.,  6 
Meeth,  275 

Members  of  parliament,  Exeter, 

248,  345 
Membury,  East,  297 
Menheniot,  369 
Merryn  (St.),  212 
Merton,  Agnes,  342 ;  Eleanor, 

342  ;   Joan,  342  ;   Sir  Rich., 

342  ;  Tho.,  de,  342 
Mey,  John,  271 

Mildmay,  Ann,  108  ;  Eliz.,  108  ; 
Mary,  108 

Militia  musters,  117 

Milles'  Parochial  Collections,  162 

Milor,  294 

Miltonic  legend,  9 

Minster,  220,  283 

Mints  :  Appledore,  210  ;  Combe- 
martin,  208  Exeter,  60  ; 
Lundy  Island,  208 

Minver  (St.),  136 

Modbury,  186,  326 

Mohun,  John  de,  376 

Molland,  203 

Molton,  Walt,  de,  35 

Monkerton,  14,  16,  60-2,  65,  118 

Montacute,  Will.,  102 

Monte  Acuto,  John  de,  87 

Monte  Alto,  Milisent  de,  220-1 

Moon,  Sarah,  365 

Moore,  Abr.,  275 

Morcombe,  John,  359 

Mordaunt,  Cha.,  17 

Morebath  charter,  m  ;  wardens' 
accounts,  346 

Moretonhampstead,  84 


Mormons  in  N.  Devon,  57 
Mortain,  Earl  of,  56,  136,  318 
Morval,  203 
Morwen,  John,  275 
Morwenstow,  272,  282-3 
Mountjoy,  Dr.,  249 
Moysey  family,  12 
Mudge,  Eliz.,  12 
Mugworth,  Alice,  365 ;  Will., 
365 

Mural    paintings    in  Cornish 

churches,    281  ;    in  Devon 

churches,  279,  310 
Musgrave,    Dr.    Will.,  193-7. 

264-5,  275,  300 
Musgrave  pedigree,  265  ;  Sam., 

275  ;  Will.,  275 
Musters,  Militia,  117 
Mylor  (St.),  283 

Namball,  288 

Names   (Christian)  :  Florence, 
344 

Nance   family.    Rent   roll  of 

(1628),  285 
Nassington,  Will,  de,  214 
Neot  (St.),  212 
Nettlecombe,  264 
Newcomen,  Elias,  182 ;  Geo., 

180-1  ;  Tho.,  179-82 
Newehalle,  Hugh  de,  139 
New  fire.  Obtaining,  2-5 
Newly n,  219 

Newman,  Rob.,  365 ;   R.  W., 
183 

Newparke,  Hants,,  349 
Newton  Bushel,  66 ;  Ferrers, 

342  ;  in  Hartland,  314  ;  St. 

Petrock,  275 
Nichol,  Hen.,  113 
Nichols,  Ferdinando,  163 
Nonaunt  (or  Nunant),  Alice  de, 

373  ;   Hen.  de,  46  ;  Isabella 

de,  372-3  ;  Roger  de,  46,  372-3 
Northam,  203,  212 
Northcote,  Sir  StafEord  H.,  183 
North-Lew.  268 
Northmore,  Tho.,  183 
Nottle,  John,  349 
Nunnery  of  St.  Clare,  31 1-2 
Nymeth,  Walt,  de,  ii 

Occupations  of  Exonians  (18 18), 
183 

Ogwell,  East,  i 
Oil  of  Exeter,  277,  307-8 
Okehampton,  112,  251,  349 
Okes,  Ann,  295  ;  Will.,  295 
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Okeston,  John  de,  35  ;  Walt,  de, 
35 

Okrygg,  John,  185 
Oldham,  Bern.,  285 
Oliver,  Geo.,  226 
Ordgar,  201,  251-3 
Otterton,  293 

Ottery  St.  Mary  bosses  and 
corbels,  88  ;  Catholic  Aposto- 
lic Church,  199,  269  ;  tenures, 
156 

Out-hurling  at  Torrington,  153 
Oxenham  family,  349,  303 

Padstow,    117,    212;  hobby- 
horse, 145,  216 
Paignton,  Bp's  palace  at,  247 
Pakeman,  Pet.,  6,  71,  254 
Paleologus  (Theodore),  Family 

of,  177,  217 
Palk,  Sir  Lawrence,  183  ;  Sir 

Rob.,  207 
Pallesland,  193 

Paper  in  Devon,  Early  use  of, 
14,  115 

Parish  registers  :  early,  202-3  J 

Hollacombe,    157 ;  Kings- 

nympton,  203 
Park  as  field  name,  72 
Parkham,  203 
Parkhurst,  Sir  Will.,  209 
Parliament,  Members  of  :  Devon, 

155  ;  Exeter,  248,  345 
Parminter  family,  292 
Parracombe,  140,  382 
Parsons,  Rob.,  310 
Passavant,   Ann  Philip,   300 ; 

Claudius,  269,  300  ;  Frances, 

300  ;  John  U.,  268,  300 
Passmore,  Rich.,  349 
Passour,  Humphrey,  254,  298 
Patch,  Barbara,  295  ;  Rob.,  295 
Payne,  Anth.,  133  ;  Rich.,  113 

Pedrick,   ,  165 

Penhillick,  Alex.,    159,  262; 

Eleanor,  262  ;  Florence,  159, 

262  ;   John,  1 59 
Penpol,  368-9,  372,  375  ;  Cecily 

de,  369  ;  Hen.  de,  369  ;  Rich. 

de,     369 ;     Serlo   de,    369 ; 

Warin  de,  369 
Penrice,  340 
Penrose,  Alex.,  262 
Penzance,  127,  303 
Pepys  (Mrs.)  :    her  birthplace, 

9,  73 

Personal  proverbs,  48,  76,  133, 
168 


Pestour,  Will.,  47 

Peverell,  Tho.,  87 

Philham  (in  Hartland),  314 

Phillpotts,  Hen.  (Bp.),  11 

Pickwell,  382 

Pike  of  Bideford,  6 

Pilgrimages  to  Plymbridge,  158 

Pilton  church  clock,  186,  361-2  ; 
hour-glass,  139 

Pinhoe,  battle  of,  14,  63,  116, 
161  ;  derivation  ot,  61,  117, 
161,  214,  256  ;  payment  to 
vicar  of,  14-5,  60,  63,  116 

Pinnock  (St.),  117 

Pinzum  (or  Pinzun),  Rob.,  35,  74 

Piracy  from  Barnstaple  ship 
(1584),  326 

Pirates  of  Fowey  (1462),  230 

Pitman  family,  11,  73  ;  Anstace, 
II  ;  Hester,  11  ;  Ja.,  11  ; 
Maria,  11 

Plan  of  churches,  5 

Place-names  :  Exeter,  57  ; 
Filace  (The),  250 ;  Heart's 
Delight,  201  ;  Horned  Spar- 
ables, 345  ;  Knave's  Ash,  155, 
216 

Plants  at  Bideford,  6 
Plymbridge  pilgrimages,  158 
Plymouth,  6,  157,  I99,  240, 
298-9,  309,  332-3  ;  biog.,  109, 
160,  186,  249,  268,  274,  276, 
340  ;  civil  war,  29  ;  mayor 
and  commonalty,  201,  254, 
269-71 

Plymouth  Brethren,  296 
Plympton,  112,  137,  249,  301, 

339  ;  prior  of,  87,  158,  200, 

269-71, 
Plymtree,  203 
Podiford,  Rich.,  261 
Poilleio,  Will,  de,  70,  365 
Polescat  (or  Polscoe)  manor,  56, 

135-6 

Pollard  family,  343 ;  Agnes, 
204;  John,  113;  Sir  Lewis, 
204  ;  Mich.,  35  ;  Mr.,  329 

Polsloe  priory,  28,  220 

Poltimore,  Cecily  de,  369  ;  Mar- 
gery de,  369 ;   Sir  Rich,  de, 

214,  369  _ 
Pomeroy  family,   160 ;  Joan, 

342  ;   Sir  John,  342 
Porch  fireplaces  in  churches,  i, 

77.  "9 
Portlemouth,  342-3 
Poudrescire,  357 
Poughill  (Com.),  203,  282-3 
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Pound,  Rob.,  113 
Poundstock,  282-3 
Power,  Mich.,  232 
PojTital,  Rich.,  164 
Precentor's  arms  not  on  Speke 

chantry  screen,   284,  311 
Precentor's     mantelpiece  in 

Deanery  house,  241 
Preest,  Jane,  204 
Prideaux,  E.  K.,  169 ;  John, 

87,  275  ;  Margery,  295  ;  Rich., 

295 

Prince,    Leon.,    265 ;  Marg., 

265,  300 
Prous,  Alice,  374  ;  Marg.,  374  ; 

Rich.,  374  ;  Thomasine,  373  ; 

Will.,  374 
Prout  (Sam.),  Ancestry  of,  59, 

137 

Proverbs,    Personal,    48,  76, 

133,  168 
Pudding,  John,  128 
Pycroft,  Ja.,  275 
Pyl,  Edith  de  la,  376  ;  John  de 

la,  376 ;    Rich,  de  la,  376 ; 

Rob.     de,     374-5 ;  Rob. 

le,  373>  375,  377  5  Tho.  de  la, 

376  ;  Tho.  le,  376  ;  Will,  de, 

375  ;  Will,  le,  375 
Pym,  Herb,  de,  214  ;  John  de, 

214 

Pyne,  Hester,  11 
Pyperel,  Roger,  114 
Pyttys,  John,  188 

Qeu,  John  le,  243 
Queen's  Rangers,  Journal  of,  110 
Quethiock,  368-9,  382 
Quinel  (or  Quivel),  Pet.,  258 

Raddon,  East,  228 
Radley,  120  ;  Roger  de,  165 
Radworthy,  North,  370 
Ralegh:    of  Beaudeport,  119; 

Ida  de,  10  ;  John  de,  lo-i  ; 

Roger  de,    165 ;    Will,  de, 

306,  355 
Rattery,  175-7,  348 
Rede  or  Reade,  Will.  {d.  1385), 

249 

Redel,  Roger  de,  11,  165 
Redelisdona  (or  Redlisdon),  43, 

132,  213,  255 
Redruth,  287 

Redvers,  Baldwin  de,  44  ;  Rich, 
de,  132,  213 

Registers  of  unchristened  chil- 
dren, 52 


Registers  (Parish)  :  early,  202-3  ; 

Hollacombe,    157 ;  Kings- 

nympton,  203 
Reichel,  O.  J. — In  memoriam, 

289 

Religious  houses  (proposed)  at 

Clovelly,  311 
Relisdon.    See  Redelisdona 
Rennel,  Ja,,  307 
Rent  roll  of  Nance  family  (1628), 

285 

Reskemere,  John,  87 

Revel  at  Torrington,  153 

Reynal,  John,  271 

Reynolds'  portrait  of  George 

III.,  8 
Richardson,  Ryder,  86 
Richmond  (Marg.),  Countess  of, 

83 

Ridgway,  Col.,  247 
RifEord,  Adam,  35 
Ringmore,  367-70,  372 
Roberts,  Hen.,  iio-i  ;   W.  J., 
135 

Rock  of  Ages,  36 

Rof,  Martin,  35,  128 

Roger,  Tho.,  271 

Rogers :    of   Plymouth,    160 ; 

Ann,  199 ;   Fre.,  160 ;  Joel, 

199  ;  John,  261 
Rokesdone,  45-7 
Rolle,  Dennys,  363  ;  Lord,  217 
Rolleston,  44-7  ;  256 
Romansleigh,  203 
Rombulow,  T.  H.  R.,  249 
Ross,  John,  307 
Rowe,  Arms  of,  59 
Ruxton,  132,  256 
Ryleghe,  113 

Sacheverell  Hall,  Exmouth,  156, 

217,  260 
St.  Aubyn,  Isabella,  382  ;  John, 

120;     Sir    John,    87;  Sir 

Mauger,  382  ;  Sir  Tho.,  120 
St.  Benets,  Prior  of,  230-2 
St.  Blaize,  377 
St.  Brieux,  Relics  of,  221 
St.  Clare,  Nuns  of.  312 
St.  Clare's  well  (in  Hartland), 

314 

St.  Cleder,  314 

St.  Cuthbert  or;St.  Cuby,247,  302 

St.  Dunstan,  113 

Sainthill,  R.,  55 

St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  56 

St.  Jutwara,  303 

St.  Lennards,  109 
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St.  Leonard,  314 

St.  Michel  family,  9  ;  Balthasarj 

73 ;    Eliz.  73 
St.  Nectan,  312 
St.  Nicholas'  Fee  or  Manor,  42 
St.  Oflamni,  247 
St.  Oiaf,  15 
St.  Paul  of  L6on,  303 
St.  Petrock,  304 
St.  Sidwell,  248,  302,  352 
St.  Wenn,  314 
St.  Wulvelia,  303 
Salisbury  :  Kenton's  connection 

with,  57  ;  Montacute  (Will.), 

Earl  of,  102,  105 
Sailer  money  or  sallery,  53 
Saltash,  6 
Salter,  J  a.,  276 

Sampford  Courtenay  (1549),  225 
Sampson,  John,  109,  254  ;  Rob., 

109 ;   Tho.,  109 ;   Will.,  109 
Sancto  Amando,  Aymer  de,  87 
Sanders,  Anna,  159  ;  John,  159  ; 

Sarah,  159 
Savery  family,  175 
Sawle,  Mary,  340 
Scadding,  Mary,  67 
Scanna,  35,  74,  128-9 
Scholars,  Devon  classical,  274, 

306 

Scireford.    See  Sherford 
Scott,  Rob.,  276 
Scutt,  And..  81 
Searley,  A.  W.,  366-84 
Sea-song  (Cornish).  328 
Seborne,  Isabel,  351  ;  John,  351 
Selico,  an  African  Tale,  246 
Selman.  Nich.,  271 
Sercombe,  Eliz,,  295;  Tho.  P.,  295 
Sergeaux,  John,  87  ;  Rich.,  87 
Serlo.  24-5,  129 
Seymour,  Sir  Edw.,  350 
Shapleigh  Hylyon,  374 
Shaugh  Prior,  233 
Sheldon,  John,  271 
Sherborne,  304 
Sherford,  43,  131  213,  255 
Sherwell,  203,  300 
Shillingford,  338 
Shilston,  299 

Ships  :  Charity  of  Newcastle,  6  ; 
Clovelly,  III  ;  Edward  of 
Polruan.  231  ;  Macrell  of 
Fowey,  231,  233  ;  Mayflower, 
239-40  ;  Bark  Potts,  6  ;  Sala- 
mon  of  Barnstaple,  327  ;  Tre- 
lawney  (John),  6 

Shobrooke,  203,  293 


Sidmouth,  67 
Silverton,  48 
Simcoe,  Gen.,  110 
Sireford.    See  Sherford 
Sithney,  288 
Slade,  7,  175-6 
Slayning,  Sir  Nich.,  239 
Smoking  by  women,  186 
Smythe,  Walt.,  351 
Snedall,  Kath.,  120 
Somaster  family,  295 
Song  (Dialect),  Devon,  234 
Song  (Sea),  Cornish,  328 
Song  of  New  England,  198 
Southard,  Mary,  160 
South  Brent.    See  Brent 
South  Hill,  203 
Southmolton,  112,  275 
Sparables.  Horned,  345 
Sparke,  Elford,  249 
Speke,  Sir  Geo.,  265  ;  Sir  John, 

285  :  Philippa.  195,  197.  265  ; 

Will.,    195,    197.   265 ;    Sir  - 

Will.,  46  ;  Sir  Will,  le,  214 
Speke's  Chantry  chapel;  date 

of,   285 ;    Precentor's  arms 

not  on  screen,  284,  311 
Spewe,  Rob.,  35 
Spicer,  Alderman,  164 
Spindle- whorl,  348 
Sprydel,  Alice,  299 ;  Eleanor, 

299;     Mabel,    114-5.  299; 

Roger,  1 1 3-5,  299 
Sprydelscomb,  299 
Sprydelstone,  114,  299 
Stacy,  John,  13 
Staddiscombe  and  Holwell  trust, 

8 

Stafford,  Earl  of,  87 
Stanborough  (in  Halwell).  12 
Staverton,  12,  343 

Steavens,  ,  349 

Stephen-by-Launceston  (St.),  137 
Stocheie,  Rob.  de,  244 
Stodden,  Hercules,  133 
Stoke  Climsland,  203,  251,  253  ; 

Damerel,  295  ;  Fleming,  203  ; 

Gabriel,  127 ;    in  Hartland, 

314  ;  in  Teignhead,  203.  384 
Stonehouse,  157 
Stowille,    Eleanor,    342 ;  Sir 

Matth.  de,  342 
Stradling.  Sir  Edw.,  326-7 
Stratton  Hundred,  325-6 
Strete  Ralegh,  119 
Strode,  Will.,  198.  233 
Strong,  H.  A.,  276 
Stroud,  Joan,  294 
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Stuart,  Will.,  227 
Studdy,  R.  W.,  18,  21,  121,  127 
Swymbridge,  345 
Sydenham,  Floyer,  276 

Tabernacle  in  Exeter  Cath., 
269-70 

Tad-a-liv-tood-a-gon-pie,  65 

Talland,  283 

Tanner,  Ja.,  160 

Tapestry  manuf.,  268 

Tapper,  Hannah,  365 

Tavistock,  6,  307,  309,  319 1 
Abbey,  25  ;  Abbot  of,  87,  200, 
269-71  ;    Parkgate  in,  344 

Tavistock,  Marquis  of,  108 

Tawstock,  203,  329  ;  hour-glass, 
139 

Tawton  :     North,    203,    356 ; 

South,  261-2 
Taylor,  Mary,   338;  Rob.  W., 

307 

Teigngrace,  66 

Teignmouth,  9,  10,  199,  351-2 
Tennyson,  52 

Tenures  :    Exeter,  55  ;  Ottery 

St.  Mary,  156 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  Grandisson's 

Life  of,  247,  302 
Thomas-by-Launceston     (St.) , 

282-3 
Thomasites,  344 
Thorverton,  227-8 
Tinder-boxes,  85 
Tinners'  privileges  and  liabilities, 

56 

Tintagel,  203 

Tithes,  293,  356 

Tiverton,  112,  158,  340  ;  Boyce's 

Hist,  of,  157 
Tiwernhayle,  252-3 
Tobacco  smoking  by  women, 

186 

Toesni.    See  Tony 
Tokens,      Tradesmens',  182, 
219 

ToUey,  Dav.,  276 

"  Tome  Stone,"  337 

Tone  (or  Tonne),  Florence,  159; 
John,  261  ;  Phil.,  261  ;  Rob., 
261-2;  Will.,  159,  262 

Ton5rfield,  262 

Tony  manor  and  family,  159, 
261-2 

Topsham,  16,  67,  160 
Torbrian,  374-5 
Tormohun,  339,  350-1,  376 
Torpyke,  299 


Torquay,  51,  267,  309  ;  Liierary 
Landmarks  of,  135  ;  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc,  290 

Torre  Abbey,  21,  349-51,  376, 
380  ;  bell  inscription  at,  25 

Torrington,  8,  112,  274,  306,  309, 
330,  332  ;  out-hurling  at,  153 

Torton  or  Totton,  John  de,  81 

Totnes,  112,  258,  267-8,  340; 
prior's  Exeter  house,  78  ; 
priory,  221 

Tottonia,  Guy  de,  80  ;  Petronilla 
de,  80 

Tozer,  H.  F.,  276 

Tracey,  Hen.  de,  79  ;  John,  382  ; 
Oliver  de,  79  ;  Will.,  29  ;  Sir 
Will,  de,  220 

Travers,  Ann,  340 

Treferey,  John,  230-1 

Trefusis,  Ann,  295  ;  John,  294-5 

Trelaske.  301 

Trelawney,  John,  232 

Trelogorsick,  158 

Treloy  manor,  134 

Trematon,  251,  253 

Trenchard,  Ascelina,  129  ;  Bald- 
win, 128  ;  Rich.,  129  ;  Theo- 
bald, 128 

Tresoddern,  201 

Trevanion,  John,  295 ;  Radi- 
gund,  295 

Trevelyan,    John,  230-2 

Trevenon,  339 

Treverbin,  368 

Trevilian,  Avice,   294 ;  John, 

294  ;  Sarah,  294  ;  Tho.,  294 
Trevisa,  Pet.,  108 
Trewinnard,  49 
Trewman's  Selico,  246 
Trewoen,  368 
Trewone,  Tho.,  316-7 
Tribus  Minutis,  Walt,  de,  15 
Triconshire,  326 
Tucker  family,  249,  303  ;  Mr., 

164 ;  Steph.  I.,  303 ;  Tho., 

303  ;  Will.,  339 
Tuckfield,  John,  345 
Tunley  (in  Loddiswell),  12 
Turner,  Eliz.,  160  ;  Sarah,  160  ; 

Susanna,  160 
Turonde,  Will.,  46 

Uffeulme,  203,  365 
Ugborough,  12,  203 
Unchristened  children.  Registers 

of,  52 
Underbill,  Hester 
Upcot,  II.  119 
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Upjohn,  John,  349  ;  Tho.,  349 
Upton,  John,  301  ;  Tho.,  301-2 

Vaccinator  (The  first),  249,  303-4 
Vallibus,  Rob.  de,  15,  62-3 
Van  der  Gucht,  Mich.,  194 
Vaughan,  Nich.,  117 
Veep  (St.),  203 
Vely,  John,  332 
Venton  (in  Dartington),  12 
Veryan,  158 
Vesey,  John,  284 
Vigor,  Ann  Philip,  300  ;  Geo., 
269 

Virtues  (The  Seven)  Figures  of, 

20,  121-5 
Visitations,  Archbishops',  244 
Vivier,  Pet.,  243 
Vyvyan,  Prior,  212  ;  Sir  Rich., 

209 

Waddeton  :  carved  wooden 
figures  at,  18,  120 ;  manor, 
10,  160 

Waghorn,  Lieut.,  249 

Wake,  Tho.,  304 

Walewe5m,  Nich.,  261 

Walker  monuments,  163 

Walkhampton,  i,  250 

Walter,  John,  345 

Walton.  Phil.,  349 

Wardens'  Accounts,  Morebath, 
346 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  87 
Warwyke,  John,  364 
Waryn,  John,  270-1 
Washfield,  275 
Washington  family,  160 
Waterhouse,     Frances,     301  ; 

Tho.,  301 
Watermarks  in  paper,  14,  115 
Watkins,    Edith,    295  ;  John 

295 

Wear  Giffard,  281 
Webber,  Rich.,  186,  362 
Wells,  Eliz.,  350-1  ;  Gilb.,  351  ; 

Hen.,    351  ;     Isabel,    351  ; 

Swithin,  351  ;  Tho.,  350-1 
Wembworthy,  274 
Wendron  (St.),  283 


Werrington,  251-2 
Whale,  T.  W.,  290 
Whimple,  119,  281 
Whipton,  29 
Whiteway,  Joan,  12 
Whitfield,  John,  276 
Whitstone,  372 
Widemouth,  372 
Wid worthy,  302 
Wight,  Rob.,  163-4 
Williams,  Mrs.  Brydges,  52 
Willing  (in  Rattery),  176 
Windmills,  65,  351 
Windsor,  Joan,  12 
Winnow  (St.),  135-6 
Winslade,  296,  357 
Winstanley,  Jos.,  185 
Wise,  Tho.,  239 
Witch-beam,  13-4 
Withycombe,  292 
Witlye,  Will.,  230-1 
Wivelshire,  357 
Wolborough,  i,  119 
Wolcot   (or  Woolcott),  John, 
79-81 

Women,  Smoking  by,  186 
Woodbury,  267 
Woolacombe,  382 
Woolfardisworthy,   West,  330, 
334-5 

Worstone,  Will.,  113 
Worthies  (The  Nine), Figures  of, 

18-20 ;  121-7 
Wotton,  Will.,  163 
Wykes,  Roger,  301 
Wympstone,  343 
Wyndham,   Rachel,   265 ;  Sir 

Will.,  265 

Yarnscombe,294 

Yeatman,  Mr.,  304 

Yeo,  Maria,  11 

Yolston,  327 

Yone,  Hugh,  376 

"  Young  Exeter  Bonfire,"  11 

Young,  Will.,  185 

Zennor,  287 

Zouche,  Eudo  la,  220-1  ;  John 
la,  268  ;  Will.,  Lord  la,  87 
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